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Farm Owners’ 


Free Boo 


Write for it 
TODAY 


Everlasting Farm 
Improvements 
BUILD for all time — use 


concrete. Make your improve- 
ments permanent — not temporary. 
Concrete increases the value of your 
buildings and puts an end to all 


Ash Grove Cement 


The Most Finely Ground Cement—20% 
Stronger than Standard 
ki Ground Cement. Use 

’ .\ Ash Grove and save 
1 ») money. 

Send today for our 
112-Page Free Book— | 
containing all kinds of 
simple, eazy to follow ine 
structions for building 
any structure or mak- 
ing any improvements. 

Your Dealer Sella ASH 
GROVE CEMENT. 
ASH GROVE LIME & 

PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Dept. U, 
700 Grand Ave. Temple: 

































Uncle Sam’s O. K. 
The U.S. Department of Agri- 


culture gives its endorsement to 


the standard seed disinfectant— 


FORINLDEBIDE 


Greatest yield secured by destroying all 
smuts and fungus, and scab and black- 
leg in potatoes. It is the cheapest and 
best disinfectant for stables, kennels, 
chicken houses and cellars—it kills flies. 
Formaldehyde pint bottles 35 cents at 
your dealer. Write for new book re- 
porting U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
experiments in seed treatment —FREE on 
request, 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 


100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 6 
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is a conspicuous feature of the 
new Jackson “34." It begins 
with the swift, even impulses 
of the high-duty balanced 
motor; it is emphasized by the 
four full elliptic springs which 


permit the Jackson to take 
rough roads in comfort, the 
deep luxurious upholstery, the 
roomy body and the wonderful 


completeness of equipment. 


Model “34” Four, $ 985 
Model “348” Eight, 1195 
Model “68” Eight, 1485 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE CO. 
Jackson, Michigan 
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Value of Farm Products—Th« 


Va of farm products for the year 1915, 
as given out by the United States Bureau 
of Estimates, for the United States is 


$10,501,686,000, of which $6,652,288,000 was 


from crops and $3,849,398,000 was from 
animals and animal products. This sum | 
is just about double the valu eof total | 
production of fourteen years ago. From 


tions made, about one-fourth of all 


cro} are fed to live stock. 
Nebraska Conditions—It looks now that 
the’ severe winter is a thing of the past, 


and farmers are busy plowing and disk- 


ing the ground and getting it prepared 
for oats. The ground is in very good con- 
dition to work, and from former experi- 
ence we know that the early sown oats 
make the best yield. Our winter wheat 


is beginning to grow, and looks fine. There 
is only about two-thirds as much wheat 
as last year. Alfalfa is also starting, and 
is in fairly good condition. Hogs are near- 
ly all sold in this vicinity. On the 14th 
of this month, the writer marketed thirty- 
nine head of hogs that averaged 301 
pounds, and received $9 per cwt. for them. 


John P. Thiessen, Nebraska, March 16. 





Car Cleaning in Iilinois—The state board 
of live stock commissioners of Illinois have 
modified their order with regard to clean- 
ing of cars used for the shipment of live 
k. The new order provides that trans- 
portation companies shall furnish clean 
and disinfected cars for the shipment of 
all cattle, sheep and swine imported into 
Illinois for breeding, stocking or feeding 
pury and shall furnish clean and dis- 
infected cars for the interstate shipment 
of all cattle, sheep and swine, for breed- 
ing, stocking or feeding purposes, when 
removed from public stock yards. The 
cars must be cleaned by the removal of 
manure and litter, and interior surfaces 
must be thoroly sprayed with a three per 
solution of compound cresol, or an 
accepted substitute therefor containing 
not less than 50 per cent cresol acid, or 
with a solution of chloride of lime made 
by adding one gallon of chloride of lime 
to three gallons of water. 
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lowa Fruit Crop—Fruit will not be 
plentiful in Towa in 1916, according to 
preliminary investigations made by Wes- 
ley Greene, state  horticulturist. The 
strawberry is the only fruit that promises 
a normal yield, he says. Cherries were 
damaged by the ice which froze on the 
trees and remained for several weeks. The 
buds were destroyed, the state official 
says. Less than 50 per cent of a crop may 
be looked for, in his opinion. ‘There will 
be but few peaches,” said Mr. Greene. 
“The zero weather killed the buds. Peach- 
es can not stand severe weather. I do not 
look for more than 50 per cent of an ap- 
ple crop. The yield in 1915 was unusually 
large, and for that reason the 1916 crop 
will be smaller. In Iowa there seldom are 
two big apple crops in successive years. 
Whether the weather has damaged the 
buds so that there will be a further reduc- 
tion in the yield, I am unable to tell. 
Where strawberries were properly protect- 
ed, the weather has not hurt them. There 
will be the usual crop, providing nothing 
devlops from now on to hurt the plants.” 
Mr. Greene will issue an official report 
on April Ist, giving the condition of all 
fruits at that time. He does not expect 
the report to be very encouraging. 

lowa Seed Corn—‘*The seed corn situa- 
tion here is serious,”’ was the report made 
by A. M. Avery, seed corn agent in 
Mitchell county, to the agricultural ex- 
tension department at Iowa State College. 
“Out of less than 25,000 bushels of 1914 
crib corn, located in the county, not a 
single bushel was found testing as high 
as SO per cent. But twenty bushels test- 
ed as high as 60 per cent. Calculating the 
corn acreage as 90,000, it lodks as if 10,000 


} to 15,000 bushels of seed will have to be 





imported from outside counties.’’ Reports 
from Clinton and O’Brien counties look 
more favorable. “I believe we will have 
enough seed corn to go around,” writes 
L. O. Wise, agent there. ‘‘But the only 
seed we will have to dispose of will be 
some crib corn. Some cribs which I have 
run test as high as 71 per cent. The next 
best made 67 per cent. The rest of it ran 
pretty low.” In O’Brien county, twelve 
cribs testing 91 to 100 per cent, represent- 
ing 6,150 bushels, were found; 14,410 bush- 
eles testing 81 to 90 per cent; 9,349 bush- 
els testing 71 to 80 per cent; 11,533 bush- 
testing 61 to 70 per cent; and 7,650 
bushels testing 50 to 60 per cent. There 
will probably be a sufficient supply of 
ed if individual testing is resorted to at 
once “It also looks, from preliminary 
! made, that counties in southeast- 
also in urgent need of seed 
inization,” says R. K. Bliss, head 
the work at Ames. Monroe, Wayne, 
ppanoos Davis, Wapello, Mahaska, and 
lL. is all show indications of 
ed corn shortage anless steps are taken 
rd organization for locating and test- 
seed is on hand. 
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The Whole 
Family Smiles 















when they taste Sunshine 
Krispy Crackers. Both the 
old folks and the youngsters 

love their flavory ‘crispness. 
Buy the big box for a quarter— 
enough for a week. 
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There are 350 kinds of Sunshine Biscuits. 
All from the bright, clean Sunshine 
Bakery, “The Bakery of a Thousand 
Windows.” Look for the Sunshine 
display at your dealer’s. 


Joose-Wies 


Biscurr (ompany 


Bakers of Suashine Biscuits 
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“South Dakota Farmer 
x” Nets $1,450.60 This Year *. 


Mr. E. Nickerson at Lemmon, So. Dakota, writes ( Aug. 
27,1915): ‘I have made $510 worth of improvements gy 
on my 160-acre farm during the past year and have pur-  ,. 
chased $25 worth of additional machinery. The gain made 
* on cattle is $483, on hogs $30, chickens $9, horses $405 * 

and on grain and feed $703.60, making a total gain of 
$1,630.60. Having used $180 of the cash collected it 
leaves a net gain of $1,450.60 for one year’s farming.” 





\ 









Mr. Nickerson’s success is typical of South Dakota. +. 
7 Nowhere else is individual opportunity as great— 
according to the pig figures this state returns 
more value annually to each inhabitant, from her agri- 
cultural productions, than does any other state. With 
land values low, but steadily increasing, a fine climate, 
good water and large yields, the thrifty farmer cannot 
help but succeed. 


Get Posted Now—Send for Dakota book which gives reliable 
information about this splendid country—address 


’ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY . 


8. F. HUNTER, General Agent, 613 Railway Exchange \ 
GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
h CHICAGO 
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A FARM WITHOUT A PASTURE 


4 farmer of Montgomery county, 
Jowa, questioned the wisdom of plow- 
jng up a good blue grass pasture when 
he iw what Gordon Hayes, of the 
same county, was about to do. The 
nian, who worked an adjoining farm, 
ner ded more pasture, and he wanted to 
rent this particular field. When Mr. 
}layes said he would have to ask $7 
an acre for it, the renter replied that 
jt was more than he could afford to 
pay tor pasture. 

“If you can’t afford to pay me $7 an 
acré 
can't afford to leave the field in pas- 
ture.’ Mr. Hayes remained firm in 
his conviction that it would be best to 
plow up the pasture, and this he will 
do as soon,as the ground is suitable. 
His convictions are based on a Ssix- 
year experience in the management of 
a 107-acre stock farm without a pas- 
ture. This experience has convinced 
him, if the high priced land of Iowa 
is to be worked at the maximum profit 
and kept up to its highest production 
at the same time, that alfalfa and sil- 
age are more profitable feed crops than 
are pastures. 

This farm, where the pastures were 
discarded for alfalfa and silage, has 
produced all the feed summer and 
winter for from forty to fifty head of 
cattle, six horses and some hogs. No 
grain, even to the milk cows, has been 
fed, and he has bought no hay. In- 
stead of smaller annual yields, the pro- 


ducing power has been growing, and 
the land increasing in value. It was 


bought at $70 an acre, and sold at $200 
an acre. During this period, when it 
was owned by Mr. Hayes, it paid six 
per cent interest on its valuation, paid 
for the services of a foreman and 
hired help, and paid for practical im- 
provements, such as_ silos, cement 
work, swinging stanchions, hay sheds, 
ete. 

About half the farm is devoted to 
corn for the silo, and the other half to 
alfalfa, the average being about forty- 
five acres of each. A ravine makes 
more than sixteen acres unavailable 
for anything except an exercise lot, so 
that there are only ninety acres under 
cultivation, and which supports more 
stock than many farms twice its size. 

The stock is hand fed winter and 
summer, the corn silage and alfalfa be- 
ing the exclusive feeds. Mr. Hayes 
estimates that under these conditions, 
each cow eats about fifteen pounds of 
silage twice a day. In addition to this, 
they have what alfalfa hay they will 
eat. During the summer, after the 
old hay has been cleaned up, the green 
alfalfa is fed. The feeding is done for 
the most part in the barn, so that the 





| tween the two gutters. 


rent for it,’ said Mr. Hayes, “I | 





manure can be saved and hauled direct 
to the fields. 

Outside the cow stable doors is a 
concrete yard, where manure can be 
dumped for short periods, or where 
the manure spreader stands. The cows 
stand facing the walls on either side, 
and there is a convenient space be- 
When the sta- 
bles are to be cleaned, the litter car- 
rier is pulled into the barn, loaded, and 
then pushed out to the dump, where it 
unloads itself automatically. When 
the ground is not too soft for the use 
of the spreader, or when there is not 
too much snow on the ground, the 
spreader is képt at a place where the 
litter carrier can be emptied direct into 
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was careful to locate the shed at a 
place where the manure can be saved. 


He says too many feed lots are in 
places where the manure is simply 
Wasted. On this farm, manure is 


counted upon as a by-product, and it 
is preserved as carefully as is the corn 
for silage or the alfalfa. 

When the farm was bought, it was 
so poor that tools were abandoned in 
the middle of a corn field, where coc- 
kleburs and burdock competed with 
each other. It had been run for a 
number of years, and the re-planning 
of it required much careful study. Af- 
ter giving considerable thought to dif- 
ferent rotations, Mr. Hayes decided on 
the corn-for-silage and alfalfa rota- 





Dairy Barn and Silos on the Farm Without a Pasture. 


the spreader box. To do this, it was 
necessary to lower the yard a few feet, 
but as it saves the re-handling of the 
manure by hand, Mr. Hayes figures it 
has paid. Besides, it saves all the 
liquid manure, and does away with the 
accumulation of a big pile. An average 
of about eighteen loads of manure a 
week is made, the amount being some- 
what larger in winter than summer. 
Alfalfa hay is housed in a good shed, 
which holds in the neighborhood of 
sixty tons. In the winter, this is 
hauled to the barn for feeding, but 
during mild weather, the cows are 
turned out where they can get to the 
shed. A manger extends around the 
building, so that the hay can be pitched 
direct to the feeding place. Mr. Hayes 
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Shed for Alfalfa and Feeding Racks Around It. 





His figuring led him to the con- 
clusion that this combination, under 
his conditions, would produce the 
greatest number of feed units to the 
acre, and consequently, if all the feed 
units were utilized on the farm, would 
vive the greatest amount of manure. 
Kach year has brought forth a steady 
increase in crop yield. While now it 
requires less than an acre and a half 
to feed a cow for a full year, Mr. Hayes 
believes that when the land is brought 
back to its capacity, an acre to the 
cow will be enough. 

An eight-year rotation is planned on 
—tive years to alfalfa, and three years 
to corn. This spring, part of the five- 
year-old alfalfa seeding will be broken 
up for corn, and some more alfalfa 


tion. 











| group. 


seeded in ground which has raised 
three crops of corn. No trouble has 
been experienced in getting a stand of 
alfalfa, but after four or five years, the 
blue grass seems to creep in, making it 
advisable to break the sod. Manure 
is apphed to both crops, whichever 
spots seem to be the thinnest. 

Seven or eight years ago, the farm 
was so poor and desolate that nobody 
was anxious to buy it. The new sys- 
tem, however, brought about a change. 
The soil had been made productive, 
and the farm profits had made some 
improvements in the buildings and con- 
veniences. A demand for this farm 
was created, and last summer an offer 
of $200 an acre induced Mr. Hayes to 
sell the property. The present owner 
is following out the system established 
by Mr. Hayes, except that he aims to 
pasture the alfalfa some, and possibly 
feed a little grain. 

Under Mr. Hayes’ management grain 
feeding was found unprofitable. It 
meant a little more milk, but the cost 
amounted to more than the increase in 
milk was worth. 

No one particular breed of cows is 
kept. Whenever he got track of a good 
milk producer, whether it was Jersey, 
Holstein, Short-horn, or other breed, 
Mr. Hayes aimed to offer a price that 
would induce the owner to part with 
the cow. Some of his best cows, how- 
ever, showed a lack of power to trans- 
mit their dairy qualities to the off- 
spring. A pure-bred dairy bull was 
then bought to head the herd, and more 
satisfactory results in the heifers have 
been noticed since. The feed seems 
not only to be good for milk produc- 
tion, but for keeping the animals in 
good physical condition. If an animal 
does not seem to be paying a fair 
profit, she is dried up, and she soon 
grows fat on the alfalfa-silage com- 
bination. 

With this system, exercise is an im- 
portant factor, says Mr. Hayes. The 
cows are turned out for a while every 
day, winter and summer. Failure to 
do this will cost several gallons of 
milk for every day it is neglected, ac- 
cording to the records. One contribut- 
ing cause for this decrease probably is 
the nervous excitement. If they are 
not turned out at about a certain time 
each day, they begin to worry and 
fret. 

A gasoline engine on an overhead 
platform operates a three-unit milking 


| machine. With this, three cows are 
milked at a time, and it takes from 
seven to ten minutes to milk each 


It is necessary, however, to do 
some stripping. An assistant follows 
(Continued on page 533) 
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A Stove in the Concrete Tank Takes Chill Off Water in Winter. 
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War Prices 

When the European - war bro«ce out, 
a great many people in this country 
took a good deal of comfort in the, 
thought that we would not be brought 
into it in any serious way, but could 
devote most of our attention to pro- 
ducing things which the people over 


stiff 
We congratulated ourselves on 


there would have to buy, and at 
prices. 
being so far away that the disagree- 
able things of the war would not touch 
us, and we set ourselves to the task of 
producing just as much as we could of 
the things the folks over there would 
most need. 

Little by little we have come to un- 


derstand that while we may avoid be- | 


ing drawn into actual hostilities, we 
must pay our share of the fearful waste 
of life and property which is going on. 
While we have been getting good, stiff 
prices for a great deal of our stuff, 
and while the manufacturers of war 
materials have been getting rich over 
night, we are in some lines feeling 
very seriously the disorganization that 
the war has caused. 

We went down to the tailor’s the 
other day, to order a suit of clothes, 
and ineidentally asked him if he had 
any difficulty in getting material of 
fast colors. He said he did, and but 
for the fact that over a year ago he 
ordered a large stock of cloth, which 
he stored away in warehouses in Des 
Moines, he would be in real trouble 
now to take care of his customers. 

A representative of the mill which 
makes the paper upon which Wallaces’ 
Farmer is printed, came to see us a 
couple of weeks since. He asked us 
to just as quickly as possible give him 
a statement of the amount and size of 
paper we would need for eight months 
to come. He said the paper industry 
is in a bad way; that the mills are 
having great trouble to get materials 
necessary for the making of high-grade 


paper; that some mills which had 
made contracts in advance with pub- 
lishers, had been obliged to suspend 


operations because they could not fill 
their contracts at anything like the 
prices made, and an effort to do so 
would result in bankruptcy. 

In the course of the conversation 
spoke of the advance in various 


he 
ma- 


terials, and among them mentioned 
casein. We asked him if casein was 
used much in the manufacture of pa- 
per, and he told us that it was used 
very largely in the manufacture of the 
finest grades of coated paper. He said 
that before the war, casein wa elling 





at about six and a half cents a pound; 
now it is selling at twenty-eight to 
thirty cents, and hard to get at that. 
It might pay some of our creameries 
to look into this matter. Casein comes 
from milk. A hundred pounds of milk 
contains about four pounds of casein. 
They get it out by precipitating it with 
acid, and then purifying it. Some of 
our creameries which can retain large 
quantities of skim-milk might make 
some money by producing casein. 
The effect of the war on prices is 
going to come close to the farmer this 
year. Farm machinery of all kinds 
will very probably advance in price 
materially. For example, bar steel has 
advanced from 65 to 70 per cent, bar 
iron over 100 per cent, pig iron about 


45 per cent, sheet steel over 90 per 
cent, bolts of all kinds 85 per cent, 
rivets 75 per cent, nuts 84 per cent; 
while what is known as tool steel, used 
for making high-grade tools, has ad- 
vanced about 500 per cent. The de- 
mand for ammunitions in Europe re- 
sulted in agents from the warring na- 
tions scouring this country for drills, 
to be used in manufacturing shells. 
They bovght these drills wherever 


they could find them, taking them out 
of machine shops all over the United 
States. Even without a war to agegra- 
vate conditions, there would have been 


some advance in things made of iron, 
steel, etc., but the war has made the 
situation very acute. 


A traveling man in the hardware line 
was in Des Moines recently, calling on 
his customers. He said he had noth- 
ing to sell; that his firm had a large 
stock of aluminum on hand, and had 
an opportunity to sell it a month ago, 


at a net profit of $85,000. If they 
should make it up, they would just 
about play even. So they sold it. But 


he still traveled to keep in touch with 
the trade. 

The congestion in the east because 
of difficulty in securing space in ocean 
vessels has become serious. Thousands 
of freight cars loaded with western 
products are standing in the railroad 
yards at eastern terminal points. This, 
no doubt, will affect the movement 
of agricultural products and all kinds 


| of freight unless relief is obtained be- 





| 


fore long. 

It is likely that with the end of the 
war will come a severe reaction. One 
of our subscribers wrote us recently, 
asking what would be the effect on 
prices if the war should end this year. 
We don’t know. One man’s opinion is 
about as good as another's. But the 
wise man, whether he be farmer or 
business man, will keep his affairs 
pretty well tucked in. He will not 
spread out into new ventures which 
will make it necessary for him to go 
in debt very heavily. He will buy 
whatever he needs to do his work well 
or live comfortably, but he will keep 
himself in shape so that however af- 
fairs may turn, he can protect his own 
interests and take advantage of any 
opportunities which may come to him. 


Pay the Price or Pay the 
Penalty 
Mr. R. A. B., an Illinois subscriber, 
writes: 
“[ have been very much interested 


in two editorials in the Farmer of 
March 17th, ‘Paying the Price’ and 
‘Undigested Teaching.’ 


“It is certainly true that what we 
get without any effort on our part, or 
in other words, what is handed to us 
on a white plate, is worth to us only 
what the china cost someone else. We 
have many great promises to those 
who overcome, but none to those who 
only wait for someone to hand them 
something or do for them what they 
can and ought to do for themselves. 
The doctors tell us that the age of mir- 
acles is past, so now if we are short 
of funds, we can not go to the sea and 
cast in a hook and catch a fish with 
enough in its mouth to meet our needs. 


| This is especially an age when great 


efforts are made to remove obstacles 
that many seem to think stand in the 
Way, especially of the young, in their 
onward and upward. Is it 
really true that these are impediments 
and not only spurs to induce greater 
effort? 


progress 


“What would be the result if all 
these impediments were removed? 
tiow would this afeect us in polities 


and religion? We have certainly made 


great pregress in each \ good many 
years ago, when you went to a_polit- 
ical meetin you expected of course 





to hear the opposite party get a se- 
vere drubbing, but now when you are 
on your way to the primary, you hard- 
ly know which one to attend. It was 
the same way in the churches. Hach 
was very much occupied with telling 
how very wrong the others were on 
some very important matter; for in- 
stance, the form of baptism. This was 
a prolific subject of controversy be- 
tween the churches for many years, 
but now you hear no more sermons on 
that subject. 

“Is our progress in these directions 
really the streaks of the millennial 
dawn? Of the time when all contro- 
versy shall ccase, when we will be so 
occupied with helping our fellowmen 
to bear and overcome their troubles, 
that we will entirely forget our own? 
May the good Lord hasten the day!” 

Should our purpose be to remove 
the obstacels which confront our young 
people, or to try to give the young 
folks such preparation as will enable 


them better to overcome these ob- 
stacles? 

In Des Moines, there are a great 
many squirrels. A few years ago, a 
kind-hearted lady was in the habit of 
feeding hulled nuts to two or three 
squirrels which stayed in the trees 


around her home. It was a very pretty 
sight to see these squirrels come to 
her porch two or three fimes a day, 
and eat the kernels out of her hand; 
and it gave her a great deal of plea- 
ir she felt that she was doing some- 


Su 


thing worth while. One day, a neigh- 
bor said to her: “Do you realize that 
you are doing those squirrels more 


harm than good?” She was much sur- 


prised at this suggestion The neigh- 
bor went on: “If you will look at a 
squirrels’ teeth, you will see that the 
front ones are long and very sharp; 


they must be to cut thru the tought nut 
hulls and get at the kernel. When they 
gather their own food, these teeth are 
kept hard and sharp, and worn down 
to proper length. When you feed them 


the soft kernels, so they no longer 
need to work for them, their teeth 


grow out lorg. Some time you will be 
away for a while, and then these squir- 
rels which you have been hand feeding 
will have a hard time of it. They are 
getting to depend on you. When they 
have to crack their own nuts, their 
teeth will be too long, and perhaps will 
break, and then they will be in real 
trouble.” 

Every year we have in Des Moines 
two great field meets of young men 
from high schools and colleges. They 
come together from the various insti- 
tutions of the state and of the west, 
and engage in athletic contests. One 
of the most interesting contests to 
watch is what is called a hurdle race. 
In this race, obstacles in the form of 
gates several feet high, are placed at 
intervals in the way of the runners. 
The contestants are lined up to a 
mark; great pains are taken to see 
that each contestant has an equal 
chance with every other; all start at 
the sound of a pistol fired by the 
starter. All have the same obstacles 
to meet, and the winner is the man 
who leaps over all the obstacles and 
first reaches the tape which marks 
the end of the race. Now, if some of 
the obstacles should be removed from 
the paths of some of the runners, they 
would have a decided advantage over 
the others. But would the spectators, 
or the runners themselves, consider 
these favored ones as victors? 

Another contest is the pole vault. 
Two long poles are set in the ground, 
ten or fifteen feet apart, and resting 
lightly on nails driven in either pole 
is a fishpole, which is gradually raised 
as the contest proceeds until a height 
is reached at which it can be cleared 
by but one of the contestants. The 
contestants use a long pole as a lever, 
and with this in hand they take a 
short run and see who can clear the 
fishpole at the highest point. All have 
the same opportunity. The weaker 
ones are gradually eliminated as the 
fishpole is raised, thus making it a 
more difficult obstacle to overcome. 

Now, in these contests it has never 
been suggested that the obstacles be 
removed or rendered less difficult. The 
whole effort is to prepare the young 
men so they can overcome the ob- 
stacles, and then give them all exactly 
the same chance. The victory goes to 
those who are best fitted to overcome; 
and, while natural strength or swift- 
ness has something to do with it, pre- 
paratory training is the main thing 
which determines the winner. 

Why should not the same principle 
be applied’ to the greater things of 





life? Why should we undertake 
remove proper obstacles that may 
stand in the way of our young follzs 
in their progress onward and upward? 
Should we not rather direct our efforts 


to 


‘to the removal of injustices and to the 


training of these young folks, so that 
they can manfully meet the legitimate 
obstacles of life? 

Take, for example, two fathers, each 
with a son nearing the age of matur- 
ity. One of the fathers insists on keep- 
ing everything in his own hands, and 
strives in every possible way to ac- 
cumulate land or money, which later 
will go to this son. The son has small 
part in this, except as he does what 
his father may tell him to do. He has 
nothing to say concerning the manage- 
ment of things. After a while, the 
father dies, and the son comes into hts 
inheritance. 

The other father, as soon as the son 
reaches the age of understanding, be- 
gins to train him in the work which 
is to be done. He counsels with him. 
He places responsibility upon him. He 
gives him to understand that they are 


working together. And thus, while 
guiding his son, he trains him so that 
when the time comes, the son is 


equipped for the responsibilities that 
are handed down to him. 

Which father has’ rendered the 
greatest service to his son and to the 
community at large? 


Everything worth while in this 
world costs something. We must pay 
the price, or, failing that, pay the 


penalty. 


The Money of the United 
States 


There were about 102,060,000 
ple in the United States, March 1, 1916. 
Now if all of the money of the United 


States, all the gold and silver, and the 


peo- 


paper money, were divided among 
these 102,000,000, how much money 


The first of 
every month, the treasury department 
the United States government 
ures out this problem. The answer 
March 1, 1916, $38.54. Now, if 
each of us got our exact share of the 
gold and silver and of the paper money 
in the United States, what do you sup- 
pose each pile would look lixe? Most 
of us, since we are so accustomed to 
handling silver money, expect 
quite a sprinkling of dimes, quarters, 
halves, and dollars. As a matter of 
fact, in our average $38.54 pile, there 
would be only about $2.25 worth of sil- 
ver. There would be about $6 worth 
of gold, and the remaining $30 would 
be paper. 

A year ago at this time, there was 
almost exactly the same amount of 
gold and silver for egch person, but 
there was only about $26 worth of pa- 
per. We now have $4 more of paper 
circulating for each person in the Uni- 
ted States. Nearly $2 of this extra pa- 
per has been made by the federal re- 
serve banks, under the new banking 
law. There is something over a dollar 
less of national bank notes per person 
circulating at present than a year ago, 
but the gold certificates, which are 
paper money secured by gold in the 
United States treasury, have increased 
to the amount of about $3.50 worth per 
person. During the last two months, 
we'have had more money: in circula- 
tion than ever before, and this in- 
crease has largely been due to the 
federal reserve board, and in an indi- 
rect, way to the increase in our stock 
of gold. ' 

It seems to be a fine thing to have 
$38 worth of gold, silver and paper 
money per capita, instead of only $34 
or $35 worth. The extra $300,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 of money would seem to 
do much to grease the wheels of busi- 
ness and give us good times. But we 
must not forget that an unusually big 
supply of money generally means over- 
expansion. The gentlemen who deter- 
mine the amount of paper money put 
out by the federal reserve board have 
a great responsibility on their shoul- 
ders. Uncertainty as to the effect of 
the European war has tended to make 
people cautious. Once this war 1S 
over, and we shall be in great danger 
of over-expansion. Our financial ma- 
chinery is all fixed for it. and wise 
men must keep their hands on it if we 
are to avoid trouble. 


would each person have? 
tig- 


of 


was 


would 
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Centralizing the Community 
Interests 


In the “show me” state, Missouri, 
there was a little country church near 


Ravenswood, Nodaway county, which 
was living-at a “poor, dying rate,” with- 
out the energy to live in comfort, and 
without the grace to die. It had fifty- 
five members. A preacher named 
Gri came’ along with an idea, which 
he pressed as follows: ‘Man is a 
social animal, and if you organize him 
in the right way, he will always pull 


hard for the general good.” 


Let that soak in: ‘Man is a social 
animal.’ Heis made that way. Social 
aniiials, such as bees and ants, are 
ne of any use so long as they are 
separated. They must get together and 
be organized. Then they work like 
beavers. Following out this idea, this 
preacher organized a community 
church. Denominationally, it was what 


is known as the Protestant Methodist. 
vhat particular difference there 
is between the Protestant Methodist 
and other Methodists, we don’t know, 
and we don’t particulariy care. We 
care more for the man who could ex- 


Tyct 
wll 


pre and work out his idea that man 
is a social animal and needs to be or- 
ganized, and, of course, needs somes 
body, not to organize him, but to show 
hi: ow to organize himself. 

| first step was to make an an- 
nouncement asking everybody in the 
community to come to church, not to 


a religious meeting, not that he might 
explain to them the difference between 
the Protestant Methodist and the other 


Methodist or other denominations, but 
to talk about the things that interest 
the community. Among other things, 
he talked on good roads. (We don’t 
read that he took up a collection.) He 
talked about farming, about sanita- 
tion, about amusements. Working on 
in iiiis direction, he selected the name 
“Harmony” for his congregation, be- 
cause, as he said, “to get people all 


working together at helpful enterprises 
you must have perfect harmony. The 
church and the general welfare organ- 


ization labor for the same end.” 
The result of all fhis was that he 
interested about fifteen hundred peo- 


ple; not all members of the church, but 
a community association of which the 
church was the center and in a general 
way the director. 


This preacher has some good ideas 
on religion. For example, “The move- 
ment for good roads is pretty close to 
religion. IT never saw a bad man who 
Was a good roads advocate. Vith 


g00d roads, more people go to church 





and more students go to school. Our 
good roads department has been of | 
immense benefit in building up our 
church.” 

What do the people do at this com- 
munity chureh of Harmony? Mr. 
Green’s answer is: “We look very 
carefully to the social life. Lectures, 
entertainment and dinners are fre- 
quenily given in the school. All ath- 
letic sports are encouraged. We have 


recentiv added a good athletic field, on 


which our teams meet opposing | 
teams.” 

Now here is the surprising thing, 
and again we quote from Mr. Green: 
“While all sorts of innocent sports are 


encouraged, and while the pastor him- 
self often takes a hand, yet there is no 






dancing in the community, and no such 
thing as card playing. I do not recol- 
lect having heard an oath among our 
people, and I am told that it is very 
rarely that such a thing is heard.”. 

: Here’s something for country people 
Mm lowa and Wlinois and Nebraska and 


Kansas, and all the other states in the 


corn belt, to look into. Missouri peo- 
ple can show them something worth 
While. Wallaces’ Farmer has talked 


a #000 deal about the country church. 
We have suggested to our country pas- 
tors that they have a sign made for 
the church: “This is a community 
church.” But someone must take the 
Mitiative in getting the people togeth- 
er, without regard to creed or religion 
or politics or anything else, just to 
have a good time. Now, good as 
chicken dinners are, you can’t have a 
f00d time always eating chicken fix- 
ins. You have to do something else. 
You must organize, and interest your- 
Selves in everything that the country 
needs—good roads, better schools, bet- 
ter feachers, lectures by men from the 
extension department, corn judging 
8chools, stock judging schools, ete. 

Get the people interested in these, 


| 





and then they will go to church. No 
trouble about that; for they will see 
that .practical religion is good for this 
world as well as for the world to come; 


that it makes better farmers, breaks 
down distinctions in classes, makes 
them truly democratic, makes the 


country worth living in, and in the end 
adds both to the agricultural value of 
the land and to its social value. This 
social value, as well as the productive 
value, must come in as speculative 
value goes out, which it will, with this 
difference: These values come to stay 
—and speculative value is temporary. 
There is no good reason why this 
should not be duplicated in every 
country church in the west, provided 
only there is some man wlfo believes 
in this broader humanity and better 
social life as a handmaid or stepping- 
stone to religion. We are not yet en- 
tirely over the old idea that a church 
is a place solely for worship. It is a 
place for worship, a place for the sing- 
ing of Psalms and hymns, a place for 
prayer, a place for teaching the great 
things of religion and of life; but it is 
also a place for the development of 
humanity in all directions that tend to 
personal and social betterment and the 
upbuilding of charcter. Unelss a step 
like this is taken, country churches 
will continue to disappear, or be con- 
verted into dwelling houses and barns 
and hog pens, or else stand with their 
windows boarded up, holding onto life 
only because of the graveyard nearby. 





Culverts and Bridges 


In talking over road conditions in 
Towa with a subscriber from the north- 
eastern part of the state, recently, we 
the fact that in the 
1915, something over $4,000,000, or one- 
third of our total road money, had 
been spent for permanent culverts and 
bridges. We suggested that it would 
not be a great while until these per- 
manent structures had been placed, 
and then this large sum of money 
would be released for work on the 
roadbeds proper. 

He said this was true, provided the 
culverts and bridges which were being 
built should actually prove to be per- 


mentioned year 


manent ones; but that in his county 
their experience had not been very 
satisfactory. He said the engineer 
there, in more than half the cases 
where concrete “structures had been 
built, had failed to make them large 


enough to carry the water in times of 
heavy rainfall, and that consequently 
their road money had been spent in 
filling the wash on either side caused 
by flood-water. 

This is a bad situation, and one that 
should have prompt attention. Consid- 
ering the cost of concrete work and its 
permanence, ‘it is the height of folly to 
make culverts or bridges smaller than 
they should be to do their work satis- 
factorily. It would be better to build 
them 50 per cent too large rather than 
even a little too small. Farmers in lo- 
calities where such structures are be- 
ing put in, and who are familiar with 
the volume of water carried in times 
of heavy rainfall, should consult with 
the engineer. If they have reason to 
believe that he is planning on too 
small a scale, they should protest most 
vigorously, and, if netessary, should 
carry the matter to the state highway 
commission. It is a matter of such 
great importance, that it should havé 
very prompt attention. 


Federal Aid for Roads 


A few wee since, the house of rep- 
resentatives of congress passed what is 
known as the Shackelford bill, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to direct the expenditure for the fed- 
eral government of $25,000,000, to as- 
sist the various states in building and 
maintaining hard roads of some sort. 
This money is to be distributed among 
the states which appropriate an equal 
amount for the same purpose, and that 
spend the money under the direction 
of the state highway commission. 

The committee in the senate to 
which this bill went has worked over 
a substitute for the house bill. The 
senate bill calls for an appropriation 
by the government of $5,000,000 in 1916 
and $5,000,000 additional each year un- 
til the sum reaches $25,000,000, in 1920. 
As in the case of the house bill, the 
senate bill requires that the states that 
get the government money must ap- 
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propriate an equal amount, and the 
money must be expended under the di- 
rection of a state highway department. 
The senate bill does not provide for 
the use of any federal money for the 
purpose of maintaining roads, but re- 
quires the states to maintain them at 
their own expense. And it provides 
that if the states fail to do this, addi- 
tional appropriations by the federal 
government will not be given. 
Whether a bill carrying the essential 
provisions of either the house bill or 
the senate committee substitute bill, 
will pass the senate, can not be known. 
It is possible that with the Mexican 
complications, and the unsatisfactory 
conditions brought about by the war in 


Europe, congress may not pass any 
road bill this session. There are a 


number of senators who do not favor 
any direct appropriation of government 
money for the various states. They do 
favor, however, a plan by which the 
government will issue bonds at the 
lowest possible rate at which they may 
be sold, and let the state have this 
money, taking bonds from the various 
states as security. The difference be- 


tween the interest paid on the state 
bonds and interest paid on government 


bonds will be sufficient to retire the 
state bonds at the end of from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight years. Many sen- 
ators feel that this plan is much wiser 
than to appropriate government money 
direct. 

One thing seems very clear, and that 
is that the interest in making roads 
which may be traveled the year around 
is steadily growing. There has been a 
very marked change in sentiment on 
this question in the western states dur- 


ing the past two or three years. If 
such sentiment continues to grow as 
rapidly in the next year or two, the 


question to be considered will be, not 
whether we shall have hard-surfaced 
roads, but what kind will be most 
practicable, and what methods of get- 
ting them most feasible. 





The County Agent Movement 
Every once in a while 
pressed anew with the truth of the old 


we are im- 


adage, “There is nothing new under 
the sun.” During the past four or five 
years there has been a movement 


United States to establish 
local agricultural advisers. The plan 
has been for the business men and 
farmers of a county to get together and 
raise some money to employ the serv- 


thruout the 


ices of a man who is well informed on 
scientific agriculture, who will have 
headquarters at a central point in the 
county, and be prepared to advise with 
the farmers of that county concerning 
crops, live stock, better methods of 
farming, ete. The United States gov- 
ernment, feeling the need of better 
methods of farming, has encouraged 
this movement by appropriating large 
sums of money. When the people of 
a county feel that they wish to employ 
an expert, and raise some money of 
their own for that purpose, the govern- 
ment joins with them and contributes 
some government money to help pay 
his expenses. 

Most people have looked upon this 
movement as a new thing. We hap- 
pened to be reading the other day in a 
book called “A Happy Boy,” written 
by a Norwegian author named Bjorn- 
son, who wrote during the middle of 
the last century. This particular story 
was printed in a Christiania newspaper 
in 1859-1860, and printed in book torm 
a year later. 

It is a very simple story of a farm 
boy who fell in love with a farm girl. 
He felt himself at a disadvantage be- 
cause he was the son of a poor farmer, 
and did not have as nice clothes nor 
the social advantages of some of the 
neighbor boys, who were also paying 
court to the girl. He felt that the 
only thing for him to do was to learn 
something that the others did not 
know, and make a place for himself. 
In talking with the girl one day, on 
one of the rare occasions when they 
were able to get together—for, like 
many other lovers, they had opposi- 
tion to overcome—she said: 

“Is it true that you are trying for 
the post of district inspector?” 

“Yes, and I shall get it, too. I have 
a double object in that; first, to make 
a position for myself, and after that, 
and more especially, to accomplish 
something that your grandfather can 
see and appreciate. It is a lucky thing 
that most of the owners of the hill 





farms are young people who want ims 
provements and are seeking help. So 
I shall begin there. I will look after 
everything, from their cow house to 
their irrigation channels. I shall give 
lectures and keep things going. I shall, 
so to speak, besiege the old man (her 
grandfather) with good work.” 

In these few words, this young man 
outlines the duties of a district inspec- 
tor, or, as we say, a county adviser. 
With the stimulation of his love for 
the girl, and his ambition to show her 
grandfather that he was worthy of her, 
he went to the agricultural college, and 
studied there for two or three years. 
The exact time is not plain. Then he 
came back and realized his ambitiom. 
He became a district agricultural in- 
spector. 

The book is a very simple story of 
the life of this boy up to the time 
when he realized his ambition and be- 
came the husband of the girl of his 
love. So we are not given details as 
to just what a district inspector did. 
His triumph comes a year or so after 
he has come back, when the old grand- 
father finds the labor of taking care 


of his farm burdensome, and ‘“eatg 
humble pie” by going to the boy for 
help. First, he talks with the school- 
master, who asks him how his farm is 
getting on. He replies that it is go- 
ing downhill like himself. The school- 
master says: “Your neighbors are 
getting. on well, Ole.” To which Ole 
replies: “Yes, they (have that in- 


spector of agriculture te help them,” 
from which we see that the young man 
was making good as a county adviser 
even in the mind of this hard old 
grandfather. 

The most interesting thing about the 
whole matter to us is that in this 
country we are just now learning what 
the Norwegians were practicing at 
least seventy-five years ago. That we 
have heen so long in learning this one 
thing is due, in part at least, to our 
extreme self-sufficiency. Too many of 
us in this country have the notion that 
we know more than anybody else about 
many things, and among them agri- 
culture. If we would, with open minds, 
study some of the agricultural prac- 
tices of the count in Kurope, no 
doubt we would find many other things 
to be learned from them. 


res 


Moving Seed Corn North 


A southern Minnesota correspondent 


writes: 

“Tl wish to know if seed corn grown 
in southern Iowa, from northern seed, 
in the year 1915, would be all right for 
southern Minnesota. I was thinking 
of buying some Minnesota No. 13 and 
Pride of the North which have been 
grown one year in southern Iowa. A 
neighbor says that such corn will mae 
ture later than our home-grown Min- 
nesota No. 13 and Pride of the North.” 

In a year like the present, we be- 
lieve that it is all right for a northern 
corn grower to buy seed in the south, 
varieties which have been 
grown one year in tne south. A 
journ of only one year in the south 
will not seriously affect the early ma- 
turing qualities, provided there has 
been no cross-breeding because of the 
blowing in of pollen from late matur- 
ing southern varieties. If the southern 


of northern 


so- 


seed grower exercised care to select 
only the earliest maturing seed, the 
chances are that it would do just as 
well in the north as home-grown seed 
of the same variety. However, under 
southern conditions, the temptation is 
to select the best looking ears, and 
these are oftentimes the latest matur- 
ing, and for this reason a sojourn of 
only one year in the south may make 
a northern variety several days or @ 


week later. In a year like the present, 
we would have no hesitation whatever 
in buying seed corn from a reliable 
southern grower, provided that the 
seed corn is of a northern variety that 
has been grown only one year in the 
south. However, we have noticed that 
when these northern varieties have 
been grown for two or three years in 
the south, they increase greatly in size 
and become much later maturing. Min- 
nesota No. 13, Pride of the North, or 
Northwestern Dent, after being grown 


for several years under southern con- 
ditions, may become almost unrecog- 


nizable. However, this would not be 
the case if the breeder every year took 
pains to select only the very earliest 
maturing ears, and was not led aside 
by a desire for large size and a show 
type of corn. 
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The Prosperity of the 
Railroads 


For several years past we have been 
hearing the most doleful lamentations 
from the railroads, east and west. The 


magazines and the daily press have 
been filled with their complaints. Rail- 
road presidents have predicted blue 
ruin unless freight rates should be 
raised promptly. They went before 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission 


and told most pitiful tales of decreased 
earnings and increasing expenses. They 
succeeded in convincing the business 
public that they really were in a bad 
way. Mr. Thorne and other repre- 
sentatives of the shippers’ used the 
records of the railroads and the testi- 
mony of railroad witnesses to confute 
their own statements. He proved to 
the satisfaction of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission that the easter 
railroads were not entitled to an ad- 
vance in freight rates. But within a 


few months, as the result of business 
and political pressure, the commission 


reversed itself and granted the ad- 
vVanee. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
railroad folks have been running a 
huge confidence game on the business 


business has had 
and downs, just like all large 
business enterprises: but the past five 
or six years have been the most prof- 
itab'e in their history, and never in all 
the past have the railroads earned so 
much money as they are earning now. 

The Financial Chronicle, a railroad 
oracte, in its leading editorial on 
March 4th, deals with railroad earn- 
i It speaks of the two great east- 


public. The railroad 
its ups 


; 
J 








trunk line systems, the Pennsyl- 

ia and the New York Central; and 

it points out that the Pennsylvania, 
during the préceding months, had a 
gain in gross earnings of $7,860,818, 
da gain in net earnings of $5,117, 
07. The net earnings amounted to an 


e of 250 per cent over the cor- 
sponding period of the previous vear. 
York Central had a gain in 
earnings of $4,629,563. 
he the goes on: “The 
hly statements of the Pennsyl- 
and the New York Central are, 
merely typical instances. 
The returns of nearly all other roads, 
no tmatter in what part of the country 
they are situated, tell a similar tale, 
and thus United States railroads have 
all at once been placed on a new plane 
of advantage. The results are already 
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article 
mo! 
Vania 


of course, 


seen in the improved credit that the 
railroads generally enjoy, and it is a 
well-known fact that since last au- 
tumn, when the revival in traffic sud- 
denly developed, large masses of short 
term obligations have been cleared 
away In that regard, the improve- 
ment will be lasting. Nor is its bene- 


ficial influence likely soon to be lost.” 

What a contrast this statement is 
to the articles which appeared in this 
and other eastern publications only a 


year or two since. ‘The fact of the 
matter is that all the well-managed 
railroads have been doing well for 
years past. Those which are in the 
hands of receivers or in financial trou- 
ble, have been the ones which have 


been robbed by their management or 
iheir stockholders. Clear-thinking men 
of « ry class rejoice in the legitimate 


prosperity of all kinds of legitimate 


husiness. The farmers of the west are 
glad to see the railroads prosper. And 
the hope that this unprecedented 
prosperity will satisfy them. The 
farmer needs a rest from the demands 
of the railroads for higher freight 
rates 
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scented with the smell of good, old 
Mother Earth, we feel at peace with all 
the world, and we thank God that, so 
far, we are free from the horrors which 
bear down so heavily on our brothers 
across the sea. 

The horses share our spirit. They 
seem to enjoy being at real work once 
more, and they settle forward in the 
collars as if anxious to give expression 
to their consciousness of stored-up 
strength. What keener pleasure is 
there than to start across the field of 
a beautiful spring morning, behind a 
team of willing workers? 

We have an advantage over our 
dumb helpers. As the day warms up, 
we can lay aside the heavy coats; we 
can adjust our clothing to the temper- 
ature. Not so our horses. Last fall, 
with the approach of winter, wise old 
Mother Nature provided them with 
winter coats of thick hair. They still 
wear these coats; they can not leave 
them at the end of the furrow as they 
warm up with the heat of the work and 
the more direct rays of the sun. They 
are soft for lack of regular work dur- 
ing the winter months. So by the time 
for the noon-day rest, they are hot 
and tired, and their heavy coats .are 
filled with sweat, which adds to their 
discomfort. 

Now, if are wise, we will take 
heed to our horses in these early days 
of spring. There is hard work ahead. 
Our success will depend very largely 
upon these faithful friends in the har- 
They must be kept fit if the 
work is to go along satisfactorily. A 
little overcrowding now may mean val- 


we 


ness. 


uable time lost later Ve will see to 
it that the harness fits, that the col- 
lars are smooth and clean and are 
neither too large nor too small, that 
there are no parts of the harness 
which chafe the skin, that the line of 
draft is so adjusted as to b: the 
pressure on the shoulder where it 
ought to be. We will stop frequently 
' 


to give the horses a breathing spetl, 
and will lift the collars away from the 
and wipe away accumula 
tions of loose hair and dirt. When 
go in at noon, we will remove the har- 
ness entirely, and wash the shoulders 
thoroly, examining them for any signs 
of tenderness. Bathing with alum wa- 
ter is an excellent precaution. At night 
we will the same care. And in 
the morning we will take time enough 
to give each horse a thoro grooming. 
As soon as it seems safe, we will give 
them a hair-cut with the clippers, tak- 
ing care to protect them with blankets 
against sudden drops in the tempera- 
ture. 

A decent sense of responsibility to 
the dumb brute, as well as a 


shoulders, 


we 


recogni- 


tion of our dependence upqn him in 
the important work we now have in 
hand, should insure these attentions 


which mean so much to the horse’s 
comfort and well-being, and therefore 
so much to our success. 


Spring ‘Whestin the Corn 
Belt 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Now that the winter wheat is al- 
most certainly killed from its icy cov- 
ering of about three weeks, | would 
like to know if spring wheat would be 
profitable When is the proper time 
to sow it here in northeastern Mis- 
souri? IT would want the wheat for 
hog feed only.” 

One year Ww 


ith another, spring wheat 


yields only one-half to two-thirds as 
much as winter wheat, provided the 
winter wheat is not winter killed. Fitty 
years ago, great quantities of spring 
wheat were raised in the corn belt, 
and if we are to believe the stories of 
the old-timers, very fair crops were 
secured while the land was new. But 


during the last twenty or thirty j 
spring wheat has been very unpopular 


ars, 








under corn belt conditions, and rightly 
so. It seems to be more susceptible 
than the other small grains to unfavor- 
able weather conditions. Drouth and 
l t April, May and June are 
more disastrous to spring wheat than 
to oats or barley. One year with an- 
other, the yield of spring wheat is 
about 800 pounds Ik than the yield 
of oats, and about 500 pounds less than 
the yield of barley per acre. For the 
purpose of producing hog feed, barley 
stands first, oats second, and spring 
wheat. last among the spring small 


grains, 

Nevertheless, there is a chance that 
corn belt spring wheat will be 
mn much more in the future than 


in the 








crop, for it shades the ground much 
less than oats, and is superior even to 
barley. The fact that spring wheat 
gives clover or alfalfa seeded with it 
such a good chance, is one of the 
strongest arguments in its favor under 
corn belt conditions. If some enter- 
prising plant breeder will only get to 
work and give us a very early strain 
of short-strawed spring wheat, the time 
may yet come when’ spring wheat will 
be grown in preference to oats or bar- 
ley on many corn belt farms. The 
Marquis wheat, from Canada, is a step 
in this direction, being almost as early 
as oats. We understand that a Wis- 
consin breeder has brought out anoth- 
er variety which is even earlier than 
oats. But these new varieties of early 
spring wheat are of such recent intro- 
duction that no one has had a chance 
as yet to give them a thoro trial under 
corn belt conditions. 

At present, the man who wants to 
grow a spring wheat had best depend 
for the most part on the common Blue- 
stem, Velvet Chaff, Fife or Early Java 
varieties commonly grown in his own 
neighborhood. But the man who is of 
an experimental turn of mind should 
try some of these recent introductions, 
such as the Marquis. 


Fertilizer Question 


An Towa correspondent writes: 
“What is the best way to use fer- 


tilizer? Is it all right to apply ferti- 


lizer with a fertilizer attachment to 
a corn planter? What is potash? Does 
it come mixed with the fertilizer? How 
many pounds of fertilizer would you 
advise to each acre of checked corn? 
What is the right name of the fer- 
tilizer to be used for this purpose? 
About what does it cost, and where 
may it be purchased?” 

Commercial fertilizer is well worth 


with on every soil in 
wish to warn 
that on the 


belt soils, the 


experimenting 
the corn belt. But we 

our readers in advance 
‘at majority of corn 

ordinary commercial fertilizer costs 
more than it is worth. We need a 
great variety of experiments to prove 
just what soil and just what crops will 
return a profit from the use of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Experiments on the 
rich soil of northern Iowa indicate that 
the ordinary grade of commercial fer- 
tilizer does not pay with corn. Our 
own experiments on the poorer soil of 
central Iowa point to the same conclu- 


ere 





sion. Dut Indiana and Ohio experi- 
ments indicate that there are many 
conditions under which commercial 


fertilizer may pay when applied to the 
corn e@erop. We would not think of 
using commercial fertilizer on the ay- 
erage corn belt soil as long as manure 
may be spread on the land at a total 
cost of not over $2 a ton. 

The ordinary commercial fertilizer is 
a mixture of nitrogenous, phosphoric 
and potash compounds. Nitrogen is 
secured in the form of nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, cot- 
tonseed meai, tankage or similar pred- 
ucts. Phosphorus is secured in the 
form of acid phosphate, bone meal, or 
something of the sort. Potassium has 
been mostly furnished by muriate of 
potash or similar salts brought from 
Germany The ordinary commercial 
fertilizer contains these different in- 
gredicnts mixed in such a way that in 


every hundred pounds there are about 
two pounds of nitrogen, eight or ten 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and four 


pounds of potash. During the past two 


years, on account of the war, the pot- 
ash has been greatly decreased, and 
most commercial fertilizers now on the 


market contain, in every hundred 
pounds, two pounds or less of potash. 
The typical fertilizer now on the mar- 
ket is what is known as a 2-8-T, that is, 


it contains in every hundred pounds, 


two pounds of nitrogen, eight pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and one pound of 
potash The cost of a typical 2-8-1 


onsiderably on ac- 


varies ¢c 


fertilizer 


count of the fluctuation in prices of 
nitrate of soda, acid phosphate and 
potash, on account of the war. Rough- } 
ly speaking, we should say that such 
a fertilizer should cost our correspond- 
ent from $30 to $40 a ton. We would 


apply, of such a fertilizer, about 
pounds to each acre of corn. This may 
be broadcasted and harrowed in over 


200 


the entire field, or it may be applied 
with a fertilizer attachment to a corn 
planter. Care should be taken that 


the fertilizer is not dropped so that it 
comes in contact with the seed. 
Some of our Missouri and 





Indiana 


‘but acid phosphate 
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at present. It makes an excellent nurse | readers, instead of buying a typical 


mixed fertilizer, which contains 2 per 
cent of nitrogen, 8 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 1 per cent of potash, 
prefer to buy acid phosphate, which 
furnishes in every hundred pounds, 14 
to 16 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
nothing else. Those who buy nothing 
have found that 
their soils are not particularly in neeg 
of potash or nitrogen, and therefore do 
not feel justified in buying the mixed 
fertilizers. A few of our readers in 
the peaty regions of northern Illinois, 
northern Iowa and Wisconsin, buy only 
potash. They have found that cer- 
tain classes of peat soils will respond 
to ar application of 100 pounds or 2090 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre, 
but that phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
are not needed at all. Hach man’s soil 
is a problem in itself. Our readers 
will find it interesting to experiment 
with commercial fertilizers, but we 
advise them not to use any large quan- 
tities until they have found by experi- 
menting just what kind of fertilizer 
their soil most needs. 





Tankage Question 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T notice in your paper that you ree- 
ommend tankage as a good hog feed. 
Some of my neighbors inform me that 
it is made up of diseased hogs at the 
stock yards. Is this so, and does the 
pure food law cover the case?” 

Tankage is made out of animal re- 
fuse which is not fit for human use. 
Among other things, it is made out of 
diseased hogs. It is an excellent hog 
feed, however, and all disease germs 
are killed by the high temperature and 
pressure to which the tankage is sub- 
jected. There is absolutely no founda- 
tion for the fear that tankage carries 
cholera germs. The only danger in 
this respect would come thru the ex- 
posure of the sacks of tankage in in- 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 











RANCHERS IDENTIFYING DEAD MEXICANS. Thisshowsacoupleof ranchers in the 
vicinity: of Columbus, New Mexico, identifying the dead followers of Villa. Many of his men 
were well known by the Americans on this side of the border. Most of Villa’s followers are men 
like bimself—indifferent to danger, inured to hardships, happy only when fighting and looting. 

















REPELLING THE INVADERS. Although outnumbered ten to one, the American sol- 
diers at Columbus fully lived up to the reputation of the American soldier as a fighter. The 
Mexican outlaws were driven back with heavy loss. This photograph was taken just as the 
American troopers had cleared the town of the Mexicans and they were renewing the attack. 
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RUINS OF COLUMBUS, NEW MEXICO. Early in March the Mexican bandit, Pancho Jilla, with about 1000 men, stole across the border and raided the little American town of Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, The attack was made just before dawn and was acomplete surprise. Thesmall detachment of American soldiers there on guard duty were quickly reinforced by citizens of the 
town, and after several hours of fighting the Mexicans were driven back across the border, leaving many dead and wounded. The American cavalry pursued them fifteen miles, inflicting heavy 
losses. The photograph shows the ruins of the hotel which was burned along with a number of other buildings in the town. Six Americans were killed in this hotel. In all, fourteen civilians, 
including one woman, and nine American soldiers were killed. The chief motive for the attack seems to have been a desire on Villa’s part forrevenge and loot. Some think he had a deeper design 
—namely, todraw the Americans into the Mexican muddle, hoping that armed intervention w Jl unite all Mexico against the invaders, and perhaps strenthen his waning power in that country. 











PICKING UP WOUNDED TROOPERS. The Mexican outlaws put up a desperate resist- 
ance di; their hasty retreat. It was a hot running fight for fifteen miles into Mexico. This 
Shows th, hulance picking up wounded American troopers to transport them back to camp 
for medical iitention, after receiving first aid treatment in the field. 











» 








IN MEXICAN TERRITORY. This photograph was taken on the line of the Mexican 
retreat. Dead horses and dead Mexicans were scattered all along the way. This photograph 
shows a cavalry patrol of American troopers covering the ground the following day, looking for 
any wounded stragglers who might be hiding in the sage brush. 
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Gascline—Past, Present and 
Future 


time 
plant, 


ago, there lived 


a plant, a green which spent 


its time each day in busily gathering 
up the energy of the sunshine. Or, to 
put it scientifically, many hundreds of 


thousands, or perhaps millions of 


years ago, plants and possibly animals 
lived and died The organic matter 
evidently accumulated in great masses 
and decayed siowly under great pres- 
sure. In this way, crude petroleum 
was formed 

Nowadays men bore oil wells, pump 
out the crude petroleum, and refine it 


kerosene, lubricating oil 
and many other products. From our 
standpoint, the plants of a million 
years ago did not work in vain in stor- 
ing up the energy contained in that 
ancient sunshine. Today that energy 
is making itself known in the speed of 
several million automobiles, which day 
by day carry so many of us about on 
pleasure or business. Kerosene, which 
may be called a full sister of gasoline, 
still lights most of our homes. In very 
truth, kerosene light is transformed 
gunlight, for it is a reappearance of 
the energy of those sun’s rays which 
came to this earth so long ago. 

Crude oil is dirty looking stuff, rang- 
ing from yellow*to green, blue or black 
in color. It is a mixture of gasoline, 
kerosene, lubricating oil and a number 
of other things. The problem is to 
separate them. The refineries do this 
by heating and washing with sulphuric 
acid and caustic soda. Gasoline sepa- 
rates from the other materials at a 

ather low temperature, the high test 
gasoline coming off first, and the low 
test gasoline coming off last; then 
comes kerosene, and the lubricating oil 
is left The low-test gasoline might 
really be called a refined sort of kero- 


into gasoline, 


sene, while kerosene might be called 
a coarse or extremely low grade gaso- 
line. In turn, lubricating oil might be 
said to be a very coarse grade of kero- 
seni The low-down relatives of 
gasoline are well worth cultivating, for 
the reason that some day we may learn 


how to squeeze gasoline out of them. 
The recent high price has been stimu- 
lating many experts; they have found 
that by using very high pressure, and 
a chemical such as aliminium chloride, 


it may be possible to squeeze out con- 
siderable gasoline from.products which 
formerly were not worth much. 
Gasoline, the condensed sunshine of 
a million years ago, older probably 
than the human race, is the Cindrella 
of the petroleum sisters. Her coarser 
and less refined sister, kerosene, re- 
ceived most of the attention for many 
years. Then the fairy god-mother ap- 


peared in the form of the gasoline en- 
vine, and the prince in the form of the 
i 


ilif 
automobile, and in the twentieth cen- 


tury, gasoline has become queen of the 
petroleum ters. DBut she remained 
te unspoiled until latter part of 














91 And now she has become auto- 
ratic. In plain English, gasoline sells 
for twice as much today as a year ago, 
and the indications are for higher 
price 
Farmers who have experienced t! 
apparently arbitrary fluctuations in 
the li ck market brought about 
by the packers, are readily led to be- 
lieve tha fohn and the Standard 
Oil Compat re the bottom of the 
trouble A wel ormed De Moines 
oil man a: res us that the Standard 
Oil Company does over 20 per cent of 
the oil business of the country, and 
that it has told the independent com- 
panies that it will not be satisfied to 
do a smaller percentage of busine 
than this, and that if the independent 
companies are too active, they must 
take the consequences. It seems to 
be an open secret that the relatively 
low prices of gasoline in the middle- 
west as compared with the east are 
due to the competition of the Standard 
Oil Company, in trying to force the 
strong independents of the middle- 
west out of business. At any rate, the 
Star Oil Company was recently 
selling gasoline a cent lower than any 
of the independent companies in Des 
Moines 
In studying the packers, we have 

come to the conclusion that t ! 
not alt t r arbitrary in heir 
price fi nd t on the ‘ 
they con fair 1 to the law o 
¢ piv al ana have ere- 
j 

1 t mply 

a r fr } 

] I ine is de- 











pendent on the supply of crude oil. 
The United States produces over two- 
thirds of the crude oil of the world. 


The Russian oil wells, which are the 
principal ones outside of the United 
States, have been declining in recent 


years. It 
mainly to the 


appears that we must look 
United States for light 


as to the amount of crude oil, and 
therefore of gasoline, which may be 
expected in the future. Since 1900, 


the production of crude oil in the Uni- 


ted State has doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled, reaching its height in 
i914. The unusual output of oil dur- 
ing 1915 seems to have been partly 
due to the Cushing wells in Oklahoma, 
which alone were producing almost as 
much as the entire country did in 1900. 


latter part of 1914, the 


But during the 


Cushing wells steadily grew iess pro- 
ductive, producing only half as much 


in September as in June. 

Over two-thirds of the crude oil of 
the United States, and nearly one-half 
of the crude oil of the world, is pro- 
duced in California and Oklahoma. 
But the great wells of these two states 
which have so recently been developed 
to their maximum output, while not 
yet seriously declining, nevertheless 
give no indications of further increase. 
Other phenomenal oil pools may yet 
be discovered, but the present indica- 
tions are that the production of crude 
oil is close to its maximum. 

In 1900, there were produced in the 
United States about 6,000,000 barrels 
of gasoline; in 1904, about 7,000,000 
barrels; in 1909, about 11,000,000 bar- 
rels, and in 1913 about 25,000,000 bar- 


rels. The production of gasoline has 
increased slightly more rapidly than 
the production of crude oil. ‘This is 


explained by the fact that they now 
separate a larger proportion of gaso- 
line from kerosene than formerly. 
Now let us examine the demand for 
gasoline. It has always been used con- 
siderably because of its ability to cut 
grease and to dissolve many different 
Most housewives use sev- 
eral gallons a year in their cleaning 
operations. Also, it has been used for 
a number of years for heating purposes 
in es- 


substances. 


in gasoline stoves, and for light 

pecially constructed gasoline lamps. 
jut most gasoline is fed thru the car- 
buretors of our automobiles and gas 
engines. The automobile undoubtedly 


is responsible for the big growing part 
in the demand for gasoline During 
1914, there were about 1,500,000 auto- 
mobiles in operation. If we credit each 
of these machines with traveling 7,000 


miles, and figure on twelve miles to a 
gallon of gasoline, we get a total con- 





sumption of about 875,000,000 gallons. 
In 1914, we exported about 125,009,000 


gallons. This gives a total of 1,000,- 
000,000 gallons used by automobiles 
and exported. The total production in 


1914 was about 25,000,000 barrels, or 
1,250,000,000 gallons, which would leave 
250,000,009, or 5,000,000 barrels, to be 
accounted for by the housewives, 
cleaners, ete. In 1900, when there 
were scarcely any automobiles in use, 


we used just about this amount of 
gasoline. The figures, therefore, are 


fairly consistent, altho 7,000 miles may 
be a rather high estimate for the aver- 

automobile. Some may feel that 
twelve miles to the gallon is a low es- 


timate for mileage, but we do not feel 
that this is too low under average con- 
ditions. Many get twenty and twenty- 
five miles from a gallon under test 
conditions, but when it comes to ordi- 
nary running, do not average nearly 
this high. But there is no need of 
quarreling over these figures It is 
evident that the automobiles in 1914 
consumed from one-half to three- 


fourths of the gasoline produced in the 
United States. 

The really disturbing factor in the 
demand for gasoline is the manufac- 
ture of nearly 600,000 automobiles last 


year. These 600,000 automobiles crea- 
ate a demand for from 200,000,000 to 
400,000,000 gallons of gasoline. The 


demand has increased by a fourth, but 
the indications are that the supply is 


now stationary. 
What is the result? When winter 
killing damages the wheat crop, or 


drouth cuts short the corn crop, or the 
war stimulates demand, 


lfuropean 





prices rise by leaps and bounds. There 
y be manipulation in the gasoline 
rket, and it is certainly worth while 

to conduct an investigation. We have 
l ymp for the Standard Oil 
mpany Nevertheless, the logic of 
tion leads us to believe that 

( is due to the working out 

( old friend, the law of supply and 
de dd rhe Standard Oil Company 











is taking advantage of the situation to 
crowd some of its competitors out of 
business. But we doubt if the present 
high prices are, to any large extent, 
artificial. In addition to the increas- 
ing demand in the United States, on 
account of the great increase in auto- 
mobiles, there has been a tremendous 


increase in European business on ac- 
count of the war. Moreover, some of 
the essentials in gasoline refining, 


such as sulphuric acid, have increased 
many times in value on account of the 
war. 

But new 
discovered 
fining may 


fields may be 
processes of re- 
invented, and the pres- 
sure thus relieved. We must remem- 
ber, however, that those plants which 
worked so industriously in storing up 
the energy of the sun a million years 
or so ago, have stopped working. Some 
day those plants will have done all 
they can for us, and then we must de- 
pend on alcohol or similar products 
made from plants of the present day. 
And we may be sure when that day 
comes that power will cost us several 
times what it now costs. However, it 
seems probable that none of us will 
live to see that day. 

Gasoline, as we call it in the United 
States; petrol, as they call it in Eng- 
land; essence, as they call it in France, 
is literally the moving spirit of our 
rapid transportation. It is the present 
day manifestation of lives which died 
before man came into being. Those 
plants lived and died for posterity. 


Eradicating Quack Grass 
A Scotchman’s example taught C. H. 


Cumley, of Hardin county, Iowa, a val- 
uable method of getting rid of quack 


petroleum 
and new 


be 


grass without expense or labor. Mr. 
Cumley had had years of trying expe- 


rience with this weed pest. The hard- 
er he fought it, the more it seemed to 
thrive. He hated to have anything to 
do with a farm where quack grass had 
gotten a start, until he learned of this 
method, which has solved the problem. 

After all spring crops are in the 
ground, he gfves attention to the quack 
grass field. First it is plowed rather 
shallow, in June. Then it is fitted and 
disked well and planted to millet, 
which is harvested for hay. As soon 
as the millet is off the ground, the 
field is re-plowed, disked some more, 


and sowed to rye. Miliet is a crop 
which can be planted fairly late in 
the season, and it matures in plenty 
of time to get the field in shape for 
rye the same year. With these two 
shady cover crops, the quack grass 


has had competition the first year, and 
the preparation of the ground for the 
hay and grain crops kills off a larg 
perceniage of the grass. 

The rye crop is harvested the second 
year. In doing this, the crop is hauled 
off the field as soon as possible. The 





field is then piowed, disked and seeded 
to millet again. As soon as the millet 
is off the ground, the field is re- 
plowe d, re-disked and re-seeded to rye 
rather late in the fall. That ends the 
quack grass, kiliing and starvine out 
every last root of it. The infested 
field then is worked into the regular 


rotation. Mr. Cumley says he has suc- 
ceeded with this method time after 
time, and that he has never known it 
to fail. 

On account of the nature of 
quack grass root, Mr. Cumley advises 
rather shallow plowing. If plowed too 
deep, the roots will be turned under 
and woun’t gre but they will live and 
make a start when they are turned to 
the surface again, whether it be two, 
three or five years, he says. One time 
he had a quack grass spot at the 
lower end corn field. A heavy 
rain washed down soil from other sec- 
tions of the field, covering the quack 
grass twelve or eighteen inches deep. 
It caused no trouble for two or thre 
vears, and he thought it had been 
smothered. Finally, in plowing, he 
down to the former level, and 
found the roots still alive. T pest 
gave him no end of trouble that year, 
and he spent hour after hour in the 
infested section, digging it out with a 
hoe as fast as it came on. 

Quack grass, in Mr. Cumley’s esti- 
mation, is one of the corn belt’s worst 
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weeds, on account of its persistence 
and the damage it does in cultivated 
fields. He says it should be eradi- 
cated at any cost, even if a field has 
to be summer fallowed and kept abso- 


Jutely clean for a season, which is 
pensive because of the loss of the 


oi the ground for a and 


eX- 
use 


season, the 





labor necessary in working it without 
getting any returns. With his crop- 
ping method, the millet provides good 
hay, and thé rye returns grain and 
straw. The crops pay well for the use 
of the land and labor, and the quack 
grass is eradicated. 





Prompt hatin Needed 


Professor R. Bliss, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College extension depart- 
me the seed corn situation 
bac He has men making hundreds of 
tests in thirty-four different counties, 
so he speaks from actual knowledge, 
ife says there is not enough 1915 seed 
to go around, and the 1914 crib corn is 
testing poor. Here is the way he pre- 
sents the problem: 

“The average ear of seed corn has 
about 800 kernels. If we guess that 
an ear will grow, and it doesn’t grow, 
it means 890 missing stalks, 266 miss- 
ing hills, 319 yards missing in a corn 
row, on a basis of a hill of corn every 
forty-two inches. 

“One bad ear planted means 11.5 
square rods of land wasted. 

“With land worth $150 per acre, it 
means $11 worth of land Jying idle. 

“It means wasted labor on one-four- 
teenth of an acre. 

“It costs from one-tenth to one- 
fourth of a cent to test an ear of corn. 
Is it not worth while to spend one- 
fourth of a cent in order to know and 
not guess that an ear of corn will 
grow? By spending one-fourth of a 
cent in time now, we may save wasted 
labor on 310 yards of a corn row next 
summer. 

“Testing corn saves labor. Guessing 
on corn wastes labor. Test each ear. 
Do it now. Don’t put it off. 

“Home-grown seed corn gives best 
results. 

“The best seed is always sold in the 
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ear. The best is none too good.” 
Corned Beef 
A South Dakota _ correspondent 


writes: 

“Kindly give me a recipe for putting 
up corned beef. When is a good time 
to put it up?” 

Concerning the putting up of corned 
beef, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No 
183, gives the following suggestions: 

“Meat from fat animals makes 
choicer corned beef than that from 
poor animals. When the meat is thor- 
oly cooled, it should be corned as soon 
as possible, as any decay in the meat 
is likely to spoil the brine during the 
corning process. Under no circum- 
stances should the meat be brined 
while it is frozen. Weigh out the meat 
and allow eight pounds of salt to each 
16) pounds. Sprinkle a layer of salt 


one-quarter of an inch in depth over 
the bottom of the barrel; pack in as 
closely as possible the cuts of meat, 
making a layer five or six inches in 
thickness; then put on a layer of salt, 
following that with another layer of 
meat; repeat until the meat and salt 
have all been packed in the barrel, care 
being used to reserve salt enough for 
a good layer over the top. After the 


package has stood over night, add, for 





every 100 pounds of meat, four pounds 
of sugar, two ounces of baking soda, 
and four ounces of sa'tpeter dissolved 
in a gailon of tenid water. Three gal- 
lons more of water should be suf 

cient to cover this quantity. In case 
more or less than 100 pounds of meat 
is to be corned, make the brine in the 
proportion given. A loose board cover, 
weighted down with a heavy stone or 


a piece of iron, should be put on the 
meat to keep all of it under the brine 
In case any should project, rust would 
start, and the brine would spoil in 4 
short time. 

“It is not necessary to boil the brine 
except in warm weather. If the meat 
has been corned during the winter, and 
must be kept into the summer season, 
it would be well to watch the brine 
closely during the spring, as it is more 
likely to spoil et that time than at any 
other season. If the brine appears to 
be ropy or does not drip freely from 
the finger when immersed lifted, 
it should be turned off and new brine 
added after carefully washing the 
meat. The sugar molasses in the 
brine has a tendency to ferment, and, 
unless the brine is kept in a cooi place, 
there is sometimes trouble from this 
source. The meat should be kept in 
the brine twenty-eight to forty days 
to secure thoro corning.” 
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Early Corn for Hogging Down 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“} would like information as to the 


pest variety of early corn in about the 
sanie latitude as Des Moines, for early 
hogging down. Old corn will be ex- 


tremely high priced this year. What 
yield could I expect from this early 
corn on land that ordinarily produces 
sixiy-five bushels of Reid’s corn per 
acre? If I planted the 10th of May, 
when would it be ready to begin feed- 
ing in the average year?” 

This is an extremely practical ques- 
tion, and one concerning which no one 
has very definite information. We ex- 
perimented with about ten varieties of 
very early corn last year, but hesitate 
io wive any very definite advice based 
on such limited experience. The seed 
of this very early corn was secured 
from North Dakota and Montana. It 
was planted from the second to the 
seventh of June, and was beginning to 
tassel about the twentieth of July, and 
by carly September was quite well ma- 
tured. It took about eighty-five days 
jast year for this very early corn to get 
into the best condition for hogging 
down. But the season last year’ was 
extraordinary, and in the ordinary sea- 
son, we expect these very early varie- 
ties would be in condition to hog down 
in seventy to seventy-five days from 
the time of planting. 

The yields of these early varieties 
are extremely disappointing, unless 
they are planted about twice as thick 
as are our ordinary corn belt varieties. 
The very earliest of these northern va- 
rieties only grow three and a half to 
four feet high, and must be planted 
very thick and given very clean culti- 
vation if the weeds are to be kept 
down. But we doubt the practicability 
of using these extremely early northern 
varieties, and would prefer instead 
such varieties as Minnesota No. 18 and 
Northwestern Dent, which grow from 
four and a half to five and a half feet 


high. -These varieties, planted the 10th 
of May, should be ready to hog down 
arly in August; but much depends on 


from whence the seed is 
secured. We have seen varieties of 
- Northwestern Dent, for instance, which 
had been grown for several years un- 
der lowa conditions; which correspond- 
ed in size of stalk, lateness of matur- 
ity, ete., with our ordinary Iowa vari- 


the locality 


eties. It is important, in getting these 
early northern varieties, to get seed 
which was grown either last year in 
the north, or the year before in the 
horth. For hogging down purposes, we 
would be inclined to drill in these ex- 


tra carly northern varieties very thick- 


ly, placing a kernel every four inches, 
in rows three to three and a half feet 
apart. Even when planted this thick, 
we would not expect the northern vVa- 
rieties to yield quite so well as our 
acclimated sorts. However, they will 
yield much better than they seem to 


be vielding. We have weighed out this 
northern corn in comparison with our 


hative grown corn, and, altho the 
weight at harvest time indicated that 
the native grown corn yielded from two 
to three times as much as the northern 
corn, yet the native corn contained 
several times as much water, and there 
Was not nearly so much difference on 


a dry-matter basis as might have been 
suppose d. 

It is extremely difficult for anyone 
from the central part of the corn belt 
to secure just the right kind of an early 
variety for hogging down in August 
and early September. If we get one of 
the extre mely early varieties from the 
horth, the yield will not be large 
enough, and we will not be using the 
land to the best advantage, while if we 
&ct a so-called early variety of the sort 


commonly grown in the corn belt, there 
probably will not be much over a 
week's difference in the maturity be- 
tween it and our ordinary corn belt 
corn. 

_It is time for someone to make a spe- 
Clalty of growing certain definite vari- 
ees of northern corn for purposes of 
hogging down in August. These vari- 
et hould combine a moderate de- 
éree of carliness with a moderate abil- 
Ity to ld well on rich corn belt land. 
In our own experience, the Minnesota 
NO. 15, Karly Bloody Butcher, and the 
Northwestern Dent have given results 
Which lead us to expect that they would 
do lirst rate for early hogging down. 
But y ould take pains to plant all 
OF these varieties very thick, spacing 
the kernels four to six inches apart in 
drill ry three to three and a half 
feet apart. The ears will, of course, 
be small with such thick planting, but 





this will make no difference to the hogs 
that are doing the harvesting. But be- 
fore you plant this thick, be sure that 
your seed comes from north of the 
latitude of St. Paul. If you use south- 
ern grown seed of these varieties, you 
should drop the kernels every seven or 
eight inches. But, whatever variety 
you use, it is good policy to sow rape 
between the rows as early as possible. 
If you can get the corn laid by, by the 
middle of June, and can sow the rape 
by that time, so much the better. 


Raw Rock Phosphate vs. Acid 
Phosphate 


An Illinois correspondent writes 

“The clipping I am sending you is 
from our county paper, and it has 
aroused unrest in the minds of a num- 
ber of the farmers of our community. 
We have previously understood that 
rock phosphate was the most practical 
under corn belt conditions. We believe 
that such has been the teaching of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and other agricul- 
tural papers, and of the experiment 
station bulletins. We are not edu- 
cated farmers in the strictest sense, 
and we lean heavily upon our reading 
matter. Please comment on this clip- 
ping.” 

The clipping referred to upholds the 
opinion that acid phosphate is a more 
economical source of phosphorus than 
rock phosphate, and in support of this 
view, refers to experiments at the Mas- 
saclhusetts, Pennsylvania and other 
eastern stations. 

We referred this matter to Doctor 
Hopkins, whom we regard as the lead- 
ing authority on phosphatic fertilizers 
under corn belt conditions. In reply, 
Doctor Hopkins sends us a thirty-nine- 
page address, which he had prepared 
on this subject for the Illinois state 
farmers’ institute. In this address, he 
goes very fully into the details of the 
eastern experiments with different 
kinds of phosphates. The last two 
pages of his address, which present the 
nub of the entire matter, read as fol- 
lows: 





“At your annual meeting in 1915, I 
made the following statment: ‘Un- 


questionably, a pound of phosphorus is 
worth more in soluble acid phosphate 
than in the insoluble rock phosphate; 
and possibly one pound of soluble phos- 


phorus is worth as much as two of the | 


insoluble; but certainly the informa- 
tion thus far secured from all trust- 
worthy investigations does not justify 
paying four or five times as much for 
phosphorus in soluble form as it costs 
in fine-ground rock phosphate, if or- 
ganie manures can be provided for its 
liberation in rational farm systems.’ 
“T still believe soluble phosphorus is 
worth more than insoluble, but the 
Rhode Island results with raw rock 
phosphate and double superphosphate 
make the above statement no longer 
unquestionable. And I may add that, 
with the increasing data from field ex- 
periments, and with the increased cost 
of acid phosphate, IT must now advise 
the use of raw phosphate rather than 
acid -phosphate, in general farming, 
even tho it can not be turned under 
with manure or clover at the begin- 
ning. Certainly much benefit is pro- 
duced, especially upon such crops as 
clover, and some benefit upon the grain 
crops, by the liberal use of rock phos- 
phate, on most Illinois corn belt soils, 
even with no special provision for de- 
caying organic matter; and, when we 
consider the results of the twelve years 
of work in Pennsylvania, twelve years 
in Maryland, twenty years in Rhode 
Island, eighteen years in Ohio, ten or 
twelve years in different fields in Ili- 


nois, and also the results of many 
years of actual experience by Illinois 
farmers, and the reports of critical 


observations of these trials by the 
county agricultural advisers, we can 
haye no doubt that most crops receive 
benefit from raw rock phosphate used 
liberally, either with or without spe- 
cial provision for organic matter, 
which, however must be provided in 
order to supply most economically the 
nitrogen required by grain and other 
non-legumes. 

“In conclusion, we may well empha- 
size the fact that where phosphorus is 
deficient in the soil, it must be applied 
in order to increase and permanently 
maintain fertility or productive power. 
At moderate prices, either bone meal, 
acid phosphate, basic slag phosphate, 
or fine-ground natural rock phosphate 
may be used with profit. When prices 
are sufficiently low, the more readily 
available phosphates are probably the 





best, especially for garden crops or on 
soils which are deficient in decaying 
organic matter, or where the cost of 
raw phosphate is prohibitive; but even 
for garden crops, and also in begin- 
ning soil improvement for general farm 
crops, even before adequate supplies of 
organic matter can be provided, liberal 
applications of raw phosphate may 
well be used when exorbitant prices 
are charged for other phosphates. 
“Even the acid phosphate may be 
used when the cost is low; it does not 
follow that the farmer should also buy 
nitrogen and potassium in mixed fer- 
tilizers, altho they, too, have some 
proper place in market gardening and 
other forms of intensive agriculture. 
“The final question may be asked: 
What shall we do when the doctors 
disagree? ‘Do nothing’ is not the best 
answer to this question, but, instead, 
we should call for the original data, for 
the’ crop yields, or values, and other 
related information, and not depend 
solely upon the computed increases 
and opinions of others; and we must 
and be open-minded and ready to 
change our own opinion tomorrow if 
justified by additional investigation 
with accumulated trustworthy data.” 





Pig Marking S 
ig Marking System 

An Illinois reader writes: 

“How may I mark brood sows to keep 
a correct record? I have tried ear 
tags, and have used an ear punch for 
notching, according to the table of 
numbers, but have found neither to be 
satisfactory. The tags either get pulled 
out or get so full of mud that you have 
to catch the sow in order to read them. 
The notches get torn out.” 

Many pure-bred hog breeders have 
used the ear notching system with ex- 
cellent results. The notch is always 
put on the edge of the ear, for if it is 
put thru the ear, it is likely either to 
tear out or to heal over completely. On 
the edge of the ear, it is generally per- 
manent. The inner part of the notch 
should be rounding, not sharp. 

The accompanying cut gives 
method of arranging notches for 
resenting different numbers. 

Pig No. 1 has a notch in the lower 
part of its right ear; pig No. 2, two 
notches in the lower part of its right 
ear; pig No. 8, a notch in the lower 
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part of its left ear; and pig No. 4, a 
notch in the lower part of each ear. 
Combinations of these notches are 


the 
rep- 


made for successive numbers up to 9, 
which has three notches in the lower 
part of the left ear. No. 5 has one 
notch in the left ear and two in the 
right ear; No. 6, two notches in the 
left ear; No. 7, two notches in the left 
ear and one in the right; No. 8, two 
notches in each; and No. 9, three in 
the left. 

From 10 to 100, notches are made in 
ihe upper part of the ears, as shown 


by the drawing. Pigs numbered from 
20 to 30 would have two notches in the 
upper part of the right ear and the 
specific number marked on the lower 
part of the ears. For example: Pig 
No. 27 would have two notches in the 
upper part of the right ear, two notch- 





es in the lower part of the left ear, 
and one notch in the lower right ear. 
Any such combination can be made up 
to 100. 

This system is quite easy to learn 
and remember. Numbers 1, 3 and 9 
should be firmly fixed in mind; also 
10, 30 and 90. Thus No. 2 is simply 
two No. 1’s; No. 4, a combination of 3 
and 1, which make four; No. 5, a com- 
bination of 3 and 2, which make 5; No. 
6, two 3's; No. 7, a combination of 6 
and 1, which make 7; and No. 8 a com- 
bination of 6 and 2, which make 8. Up 
to 100, it is never necessary to make 
more than eight notches in the ears 
of a pig. 


Making Straw Palatable 


A scarcity of hay and fodder stuff, 
and the need of saving the best for 
army horses, has forced England to 
give more attention to utilizing the 
more unpalatable kinds of roughage, 
such as straw. For some time, agri- 
cultural investigators have been look- 
ing into the feeding value of different 
kinds of straw, and devising ways of 
making them more palatable to horses 
as well as other live stock. Those who 
are familiar with the situation have 
been suggesting the use of substitutes 
for straw as litter, and to use the straw 
as a substitute for other fodders. 

The investigators learned that many 
kinds of straw contain large amounts 
of nutrients, but on account of their 
unpalatableness, that the stock would 
not eat the stuff in sufficient quantities. 
As bitter medicine often is disguised 
in sugar-coated pills, so these men 
have developed ways of disguising 
straw so that the stock eat it readily 
and do well on it. While American 
farmers, who often burn their straw to 
get rid of it, may have no occasion to 





follow the present British practice, 
there may be times when some such 
method might be practical in this 
country. 


In England, roots are used largely 
for stock feeding, and one of the meth- 
ods recommended for increasing the 
palatability of straw is to cut it and 
feed it in combination with roots. The 
roots are either cut or pulped, and 
mixed with the straw in the proportion 
of nine parts of roots to one part of 
cut straw by weight. The mixture is 
allowed to stand for about twelve hours, 
during which time the straw absorbs 
part of the moisture of the roots. A 
slight fermentation takes place, which 
softens the straw and gives it a flavor 
which the stock relish. While the 
treatment makes the straw more palat- 
able, their experiments so far do not 
show that its digestibility is increased. 

Another plan which has given good 
results in feeding straw to 
to soften the straw with a 
linseed meal and water. It is recom- 
mended to add to the straw ration 
about seven pounds of linseed cake per 
horse each week. The cake is mashed 
up in a tub of water, pts as soon as it 
is thoroly softened, the mixture is 
stirred up and poured over the chaffed 
straw. Horses eat the preparation 
readily, and they seem to do well on if. 

Salt also has been used to increase 
the palatability of straw. A bushel of 


horses is 
mixture of 


salt is used to the ton of cut straw, and 
layers of cut green stuff or roots are 
put between layers of straw. The mass 


is thoroly tramped down and allowed 
to ferment for several weeks. All kinds 
of stock are said to eat the mixture 
readily, and to prefer it to common hay 
on account of its pleasant flavor, de- 
veloped thru the fermentation 
Since the war has made it necessary 
to utilize such feeds, many have been 
preparing their straw by sprinkling it 
with a solution of linseed oil in water. 
First, a quart of the linseed oil is mixed 
with a gallon of water, and this poured 
over four bushels of chaff. It is al- 
lowed to stand over night, and is then 


slow 


fed to horses, cattle or sheep with sat- 
isfactory results. 

Of the different kinds of straw, that 
from oats has been found to be the 
most palatable, and to give the best 
results. All stock eat it more readily 
than they do other straw, and while it 
has about the same feeding value for 
muintenance as barley straw, it is far 
superior for growing animals. It is 
recommended that little or no oat straw 
be used for litter. Wheat straw seems 
to have the least feeding value of any 
of the straws, and on account of its 
stiffness, stock do not eat it readily. 
This seems especially true with winter 
wheat straw, that from spring wheat 
being softer and more valuable for 
fodder, 
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Blighted Potatoes for Seed 


To Wallaces” Farmer: 

Following the publication of a paper 
on this subject in your columns, which 
writer at the re- 





was delivered by the 


cent truck and potato growers’ meet- 
ing, | have had a number of inquiries 
from your touching upon 
phases of this question which were not 


the brief space allotted 


readers, 


made clear in 
to the report. 

The late blight, 
universally present 


or Irish blight, was 
thruout Iowa and 
sections of the 
Many of o 
growers are raising the question 
as to whether they should dispose of 
the present supply of seed for table 
stock, in view of its being blight in- 
fected, and purchase new seed. 

First of all, it should be made clear 
that because the tops were killed down 
last summer with late blight, it does 
not necessarily follow that the tubers 
were also affected. The disease first 
attacks the foliage and follows down 
the stems to the tuber However, if 
the climatic conditions are ideal for 
the growth and development of the 
fungus, the tops may be killed down 
very suddenly, and the threads of the 
fungus never reach the tuber. Many 
zrowers are apparently assuming that 
they have blight infected seed because 
the tops blighted last summer, while 
such is not necessarily the case 

On the other hand, the seed is with- 
out doubt affected in many imstances, 
and the only way to determime wheth- 
er this is the case or not is by exami- 
nation. Unless the potatoes have been 
held at a temperature below 40 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, the disease will con- 
tinue to develop in the tuber during 
storage Where this is the case, it 
will have sufficiently developed by this 


the potato growing 
United States last year. 


Iowa 





Cross Section of Potato Affected With 
Late Blight. 





time to give certain clear and definite 
indications of its presence. It affects 
the layer of flesh on the potato just 
beneath th skin, in a position corre- 
spending to what you would call the 
live bark on twig, and the flesh of 
this layer becomes a chocolate color 
Ir ts early iges, Which show up 
clearly by this time in the blighted tu 
ber yuu will find mall, dark, sunken 
areas scattered er the surface of the 
ekin In cutting thru these, you will 
F ert the diseoloration of the f 
des bed al . These areas gradu- 
ells pread ming a solid surface, 
Z n anced stages become 
\ is ki n as the dry rot 

If the toraze temperature is warm 
the disease will develop rapidly, and 
« ersely, if the temperature has 
been held below 40 degrees, there is 
ver le activity 

j a good plan then for the grower 
to go thru his seed stock and take out 
a representa e sample, and examine 
car llv to aseertain whether or not 
t! bers are blight infected De- 
spit the crop reports of an excess 
pr tion last year, the quantity of 
po eld over on January Ist of 
thi 3 S per cent less than 
t before, and consequently seed 
is ) ri ermore, 
$ f nt n thruout 
t! ato QO? ( Tr Thre 
z r st | y ch ( } 
i! d it is Hett \ f 
he av al idv ha r t 
tic standpoint 

I bi t i ) 
1 ‘ 
v ! } is sure to 
c neighboring fields, 
re i iether you use clean 
= r not Che disease is eommon 
fart north, and brought into Iowa 
mor ess every year, but ordinarily 
it t t nd dry fer its a elop- 
mi ords, it > have 
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a normal season from the standpoint 
of temperature and rainfall, the dis- 
ease is likely to disappear as suddenly 
as it came. 

The particular objection to the use 
of blighted seed is not on account of 
its spreading disease so much as it is 
to the fact that blighted seed will give 
a very poor stand. The disease starts 
growth in the young sprout, and fol- 
lows up thru the stem to the foliage, 
where it begins to bear the spores or 
seed. Experiments by the writer in- 
dicate that often more than half of the 
blighted tubers either rot before they 
start, or throw up a very weak plant. 

A. T. ERWIN. 

Iowa Agricultural College. 


A Good Hog House 


To Wallaces’ Farmer 
| have kept careful account of all the 
items in building my hog house, and 


A Hog |! 


1 


to be $800, including ma- 
terial, labor, hauling materiai four and 
one-half miles, heating system, and 
water was piped 

om an elevated tank.) The 
the waterworks, hauling, and 
equipment amounts to $80, 
the cost of the building with- 
out these items at $720 

This nti robe is 24x80 feet: the side 
walls are four and one-half feet to the 
eaves, the ‘shing sled roof over the pens 
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being one-quarter pitch, and the glass 
roof one-third pitch. Cement was used 
for the foundation, and the floor is 
made of two-inch rough fir. There are 
twelve floor registers, 6x10 inches, in 
the foundation, for ventilation under 
the floor. These can be opened or 
closed on a moment’s notice. The sid- 
ing is fir, and tar paper is laid under 
the shingles. 

There are twelve pens on each side 
of the building. Each pen is 6x8 feet 
in size. That leaves a feed room in one 
end, 8x8, which is divided in two bins 
and lined with tin, to keep out mice 
and rats. ‘There is another space op- 
posite, of the same size, in which are 
kept a stove, a hydrant, and slop pails. 
The driveway is eight feet wide, which 
allows ample exercise room for the 
pigs, and is wide enough to drive thru 
in cleaning out the pens 

Mach pen is equipped 
door into the alley, also 
door, thru which the 


with a large 
small slide 
small pigs can 





louse With Lots of Light. 


run. By this arrangement, the small 
pigs can be fed in the alley-way away 
from their mothers. 

The glass roof is built of regular hot- 
house sash, and double strength glass 
is used, the size of each pane of glass 
being 16x16 inches. It takes four glass 
to reach from the shingles to the ridge. 
I used this house lasts pring, and found 
it highly satisfactory. 

S. R. DE 
Iowa. 


COU. 
Harrison County, 





A Simple Self. Feeder 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue you asked for plans 
of a self-feeder for hogs. Here is 
mine: 

From 1-inch boards, 12 inches wide, 
make a rectangular box 28 inches long 
and 24x10 inches inside measure. Put 
nail ties on inside of box. Leave ends 
open. The two boards on each side 
should be 2 inches shorter at one end 
than the boards on the other side. 

Now, Out of 2x6-inch material make 


a 











T | 
4 


a trough 4 inches deep and 30 inches 
long, inside measure. {It should be 
just wide enough for the box when set 
on end, about 25 or 26 inches. 

Fasten the box securely in the cen- 
ter of the trough, with the 2-inch space 
at bottom. This will make a 9-inch 
space on each side of box. An adjust- 
able slide on each side, to regulate the 
feed, and a cover for the box completes 
it. This is for a small herd, but it can 
easily be enlarged. 


| CHARLES WENDEL. 


Antelope County, Nebraska. 





Co-operative Bakeries 


n Ireland they are tublishing co- 
operative bakeries in connection with 
cooperative creameries. We have no 
information to show how general this 
has become, but reports we have seen 
are very favorable. At several points 
in Minnesota, codperative creamerles 
have put in laundry outfits, and are 
doing much of the laundry work for 
their patrons. We see no reason why 
bake-ovens should not be added in 
larger creameries, where the spirit of 





codperation is thoroly established. 
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Pig-Eating Sows 

Every year, in February and March, 
we receive complaints concerning sows 
which are eating their pigs. On page 
42 of our issue of February 11th, we 
describe a number of methods which 
have been used to prevent this trouble? 
For details, our readers should turn to 
this article. 

It is against the law of nature for 
a sow to violate her motherly instincts 


by cating her young. The wild sow is 
probably never guilty of such a thing. 


That doriesticated sows should eat 
their young is a reflection on the abil- 
jty of their owner to feed and care for 
them. Every man who has such sows 


should consider his method of feeding 
and care, to discern what should cause 


such an unnatural thing to take place. 
Has there been plenty of bone and 
muscle building material in the ra- 
tion? Has the sow been fed tankage, 
oil meal, shorts, skim-mulk, alfalfa, or 
some similar feed rich in muscle- 
building material, as well as corn? Has 
she been given free access to lime, 
salt and charcoal? If the sow does not 
receive an abundance of bone and mus- 
cle-building material previous to far- 
rowing, she will be in poor condition 
after farrowing, and may do a number 
of unnatural things. She may find ac- 
cidentally that she can satisfy her 


craving for bone and muscle-building 
material by eating the bodies of her 
own pigs. It is much cheaper to fur- 


nish the brood sow muscle-building 
material in the form of tankage, oil 
meal, shorts, ete., previous to farrow- 
ing, rather than in the form of the 
bodies of young pigs after farrowing. 
But in some cases, sows eat their 


pigs when they have received an abun- 
dance of bone and muscle-building ma- 
terial. These sows seem to be in an 
irritated condition because of constipa- 
tion or caked udder. To prevent such 
an irritated condition, it is wise to feed 
laxative feeds, or give two or three 


tablespoonfuls of epsom salts. To pre- |, 


vent caked udder, feed rather lightly 
during the week or two following far- 
rowing. Also protect the sow, so far 
as possible, from unusual temperature 
changes. 

Some of our readers make no at- 


tempt to prevent the cause of this 
trouble, but try to get around it by 
rubbing the bodies of the young pigs 
with something which is distasteful to 
their mother—a light coating of kero- 
sene, crude oil, or axle grease being 
commonly used. It is much better, 
however, to go to the root of the trou- 


ble, and prevent it by proper feeding 
and care, 


Oats on Oat Stubble 





An Jllinois correspondent writes: 
“This coming spring I will have to 
sow some oats on oat stubble. How | 
shall I prepare the seed bed? I sow 

broadcast.” 

If our correspondent’s field is not too 
foul with weeds, a thor disking prob- 
ably will be preferable to plowing. 
Land which is spring plowed for oats 
does not have sufficient time to set- 


tle, and most experiments indicate that 
plowing is little better than no prepa- 
ration. During a four-year test at the 
Ohio station, oats on disked land yield- 
ed 62 bushels to the acre, while those 
on plowed soil yielded only 58.65 bush- 
tls. These experiments were on land 
Which had been in corn the preceding 
year, but we would expect about the 
Same results on oat stubble. 





Measuring Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
‘What is the legal measurement or 
accepted standard measurement for a 
ton in a barn, of timothy hay, alfalfa 
hay, and oat straw?” 
We are informed by the office of the 
— food and dairy commissioner that 
fre is no legal measurement for hay 
or straw. The customary measure- 
gen are very indefinite, and vary all 
is an, from 343 cubic feet to the ton 
ao 2 cubic feet. Government experi- 
he nts indicate that timothy and clover 
Pred, even after well settled in the 
a eauines around 500 cubic feet 
oan 1 aton. We do hot know of any 
i fan experiments with alfalfa hay 
salon ser. Well settled alfalfa hay 
@ ton — only 400 cubic feet to make 
rte ut oat straw, unless it is ex- 
ely well settled, would probably 


John Deere Imple 





John Deere Grain Binder 
With All-Steel Quick-Turn Tongue Truck 
he Better Binder—here is one reason 
why: 
The John Deere is the first binder to be 


equipped with a practical all-steel, quick- 
turn tongue truck. The advantages are: 


1st—Truck turns machine faster than the team 


turns. This saves time in turning, square corners are made, and full swaths taken at the oil 


ents 






2nd—An all-steel, hot riveted stub tongue is used in place of the old style wood tongue—no breaking, splitting or 


rot‘ 'ng—neater and stronger. 


3rd—Ample clearance and flexibility of the axle give smoother operation under rough conditions, relieve horses 


Dain System Side Rake 
The Left Hand Rake 


tool that is revolutionizing hay making. Left 
hand instead of right—follows the mower closely, 
places hay upon clean stubble and puts it in medium 
size windrows with bulk of leaves inside and majority 
of stems outside. 
This means uniform curing and leaves don’t dry 
up and fall off. They cure in the shade. 
Hay is air-cured, not sun-scorched, retainsits color, 
nutrition, feeding value and sells for more money. 
Write for free booklet describing the Dain System 
of Air Curing Hay. 








John Deere Plows for Light Tractors 
High and Level Lift 


RACTICAL—the right size for the average farm. 
Work with any standard tractor. Controlled by 
the man on the tractor. 

Pull the rope and all the bottoms raise high and 
level. Another pull lets them down. 

Plows raised or lowered in 14 inches ground travel. 
Makes square headlands. 

All bottoms raise high—like a double bail, high lift 
horse plow. You know from experience what this 
means. Plows do not clog or gather trash on the turn. 

Extra wide and semi-floating front truck means 
uniform work and even depth of plowing. 

Extra beam and bottom, readily attached, increases 
a regular two bottom plow to a three bottom or a 
regular three bottom plow to a four, as desired. 





of lashing by the pole and eliminate neck weight. 

All steel eveners and line guide. 

The John Deere—The Better Binder, is noted for 
sure cutting, elevating and accurate tying. 

It is noted for its light draft, unusual 
strength, smooth running and ease of 
operation. 

An outer reel support on every John Deere 
Grain Binder,except 5 foot size; non-sagging 
elevator, three packers and three discharge 
arms. 





Write us for free book, ‘‘The Better Bind- = Quick-Turn 
er.”” Tongue Truck 
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John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 


NLY hip high to the top. Wheels out of way 
when loading. Mounting the beater on the 
axle is patented. Write for Spreader booklet. 
Three exclusive John Deere Spreader features: 
[1] Beater on the axle—nothing else like it. [1] 
[2] Revolving Rake—load moving back to beater 
revolves the rake. Draft actually less. Even 
spread certain—no bunching. [2] 
[3] Ball Bearing Eccentric Apron Drive—requires 
no attention. Performs wonders in the 
working of the spreader. [3] 





rd ‘ Aish 


John Deere Disc Harrow 
The Flexible Spring Pressure Disc 


ODEL B—the only disc that cuts at even depth 
its entire width. It has a patented *spring 


pressure lever. 


With this lever, pressure can be 


Size of plow can thus be increased or decreased to 


meet conditions. 


Famous John Deere Bottoms with Quick Detach- 
able Shares that are taken off and put on in one-fifth 


the time it takes to change bolted shares. 


regulated at inner ends of gangs to cut out dead 
furrows or disc ridges without burying the harrow. 

The Model ‘B” does not crowd toward the bottom on 
hillsides or in overlapping. The gangs are indepen- 
dent of each other and can be given the proper angle 


Let us tell you more about John Deere Plows 
for light tractors—the plows with Quick Detachable 
Shares and high and level lift. Write for free booklet. 


No. X-28, 





Seed Beds.” 
John Deere Dealers Everywhere 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them 


OOK FREE—168 page reference book—tells all about a complete line of farm imple- 
ments and how to adjust and use many of them. A practical encyclopedia of farm 
implements. Worth dollars. Describes and illustrates: Plows for Light Tractors; Steel 
and Chilled Walking and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; Cultivators; Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows; Lister Plows and Cultivators; 
Farm and Mountain Wagons; Teamin 
able Grain Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay Loaders, Stackers, Sweep 
Dump Sulky and Side Delivery Rakes; Hay Presses; Kaffir Headers; Grain Drills and 
Seeders; Grain Binders; Corn Binders; Gasoline Engines. 
one who states what special implements he is interested in and asks for Package 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Disc Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet Tools; 
Gears; Manure Spreaders; Inside Cup and Port- 
Rakes, Mowers, Self- 


This book sent free to every 


to work right under such conditjons. 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘Bigger Crops from Better 











take considerably over 500 cubic feet 
to make a ton. There should be a large 
number of definite experiments as to 
the number of cubic feet of different 
kinds of hay required to make a ton 
under varying conditions. 


Rape With Small Grain 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have ten acres of corn stalk land, 
which I intend to sow to barley next 
spring. I don’t intend to seed this bar- 
ley down, but would like to have a lit- 
tle hog pasture after the barley is cut. 
Could I sow rape in this field? Would 
the rape hurt the barley? How much 
would you sow to the acre?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
sow five pounds of rape per acre at the 
same time as the barley, or else that 








he broadcast and harrow in five pounds 
of rape per acre, three or four weeks 
after seeding the barley. Sometimes, 
when rape is seeded at the same time 
as small grain, it grows rank enough 
to cause some trouble in harvest, and 
for this reason we would prefer to de- 
lay seeding it for three or four weeks 
after seeding the small grain. 





Protecting Horses From Wire 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“We have a creek pasture about 
which, on account of floods, woven 
wire fences are out of the question. 
Our neighbors on each side have to 
use their pastures for both horses and 
cattle, so that heretofore we have pas- 
tured only cattle in our field. However, 
this year we want to run some horses 





and colts in our pasture. How can we 
fix those fenecs so that there will be 
no danger of barb wire cuts? We had 
planned to drive a stout stake at every 
other post, and three feet in front of 
it, securely bracing it out from the 
post with a six-inch board, three feet 
long, then stapling a tightly drawn 
barb wire to that stake, about four 
feet from the ground. Would that keep 
our horses from getting their feet in 
the fence? We want to be sure, for 
one horse is worth more than all -the 
pasture the horses would get there in 
several years; but we haven’t cattle 
enough to keep it eaten down, and we 
do need it for our horses. Can you or 
any of your readers help us with this 
problem?” 

Communications on this subject are 
solicited. We doubt the wisdom of the 
plan suggested by our correspondent. 
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The Torrens System 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Mr. H. H. Crenshaw, of Dallas coun- 
ty, Iowa, writes: 

“I haye read with interest the com- | 
munication of J. F. Kern, on “The Tor- | 
rens System.” I would like to have | 
Mr. Kern tell the readers of your paper 
just how the ideal condition he calls | 
the Torrens certificate is reached, and 

| 
| 
| 


the actual cost incurred by the pur- 
chaser of the certificate. I want him 
to make another hypothetical case, and 
start with a title which has never been 
abstracted, and carry it along step by | 
step. giving the cost at every step, | 
until he reaches the Torrens certifi- 
cate, including the cost of the fund 
which i understand would guarantee to 
the purchaser the title; also, if the 
Torrens certificate is so dependable, 
why it is necessary to have a fund to 
guarantee the Torrens titles. I would 
also like to have Mr. Kern tell us if 
he would have a law passed compelling 
a purchaser to accept a Torrens cer- 
tificate; and if such a law was passed, 
if it would be constitutional. Suppose 
the owner of a piece of land had gone 
to considerable expense to have his 
title registered, and wished to sell it, 
and the purchaser refused to accept 
the Torrens title—what would Mr. 
Kern do? Don’t let him tell us he 
would refuse to sell if he owned the 
land. Have him tell us how the advo- 
cates of the Torrens system proopse 
to handle such a proposition.” 

know the 
why of the assurance fund if the Tor- 
rens certificate carries indefeasible 
title. So long as humanity exists, and 
people write deeds, mortgages, wills, 
abstracts, opinions, ete., there will be 
errors and omissions made. Suppose, 
in the proceedings registering a title, 
some error or mistake is made, where- 
by some misdescription or other error 
or omission results in the actual de- 
privation of some valued interest or 
in the issuing of new certificates a 
judgment was not shown, the person 
harmed has no recourse on the holder 
of the Torrens certificate, because the 
state has given him or his assigns in- 
defeasible title, so the aggrieved per- 
son goes to the assurance fund for his 
claim, and if found just, is paid from 
the fund. But the chance for errors, 
omissions, ete., is reduced to a mini- 
mum under this system. 

Massachusetts has so far collected 
in its assurance fund, up to January lI, 
1915, $248,857. But two claims against 
this fund have been made since the 
law went into operation, on one of 
these a verdict of $1,200 being recov- 
ered, and on the other a verdict for the 
state being ordered. 

In Illinois there is about $40,000 in 
the assurance fund. There has been 
but one claim filed for indemnity on 
registered property, and that one was 
for the sum of $300, for a judgment 
which had not been shown upon a cer- 
tificate, and which claim was paid. In 
Illinois, the system is only operating 
in Cook county. I mention these two 
states because the law has been longer 
in successful operation in them than 
elsewhere. 

In Queensland, in dealings totalling 
233,309, compensation amounting to 
£1,500 has been awarded. In New 
South Wales, £1,172 on 209,894 regis- 
trations. 

it would be interesting to compare 
Mr. Crenshaw’s abstract work for err- 
ors and omissions for a like period and 
volume of business. Mr. Crenshaw 
seems to be concerned about the pro- 
posed purchaser who is going to be 
forced to accept a Torrens certificate. 
The registration follows the land, and 
once registered always registered, and 
if a purchaser of registered land re 
fused to accept the Torrens certificate 
the deal would fail, but the purchaser 
would have access to the abstract un- 
der which the title was registered, and 
he could satisfy himself as to the title 
at time of registration if he chose, and 
if he was not in ignorance of the law, 
or did not have prejudiced advice, this 
would satisfy any reasonable person. 

How does Mr. Crenshaw manage 
deals under the present system, where 


Mr. Crenshaw wishes to 





attorneys fail to agree upon what con- 
stitutes merchantable title? The deal 
fails, of course, and such failures are 
legion. 

Interests adversely affected by the 
use of the Torrens system continually 
raise the qu to the constitu- 
tionality of it, in face of the fact 
that in our own where it 
been adopted, and in at least eight or 


stion as 
the 


States, 


ten states where the question of its 
constitutionality has been to the state 
supreme courts numbers of times, no 
one of such cases has ever been suc- 
cessful. The supreme court of Illinois 
said the legislature could enforce reg- 
istration of titles, and if a legislature 
could enforce registration, you certain- 
ly could enforce a purchaser to take a 
Torrens cetrificate. 

“In a case (American Land Co. vs. 
Zeiss, U. S. 47) in which the operation 
of a very similar law was carefully ex- 
amined, the supreme court of the Uni- 


ted States has held it to be constitu- 
tional, and in doing so has followed 
the decisons of the highest courts of 


all the states of this country in which 
the question has arisen. No constitu- 
tional provision inhibiting such an en- 
actment has been brought to our at- 
tention by the briefs or arguments of 
counsel or our research, and it is fun- 
damentally true that it is within the 
legislature’s power, unless withheld by 
the constitution of the state or re- 
stricted by the federal constitution.” 

I think Mr. Crenshaw will agree with 
me that his request for an example 
wherein land that had never been ab- 
stracted be used for illustration of ex- 
pense is not pertinent, inasmuch as the 
cost of the abstract for register, or for 
sale, under the present system would 
be the same. 

Mr. Smith files with the circuit clerk 
an application to have his land title 
registered, and the costs are as fol- 
lows: 


Rpt £0 WABI vcicdacewewees $ 5.00 
repmcation Notice ....6...60s6s. 2.50 
Registrar and title examiner.... 12.00 
Certificate of title, issued after a 
hearing before judge or mas- 
ay By ee eee 2.00 
Indemnity fund, if, for example, 
the assessed value of the land 
MINES sa Sake Cae eee wins 3.50 
Total expense of first registra- 
PR vcscascsbuseasx barked ook $25.00 


This means that Mr. Smith has a 
title re-born—his title starts now from 
the date of his certificate, and is as 
much a new, simple and éasily under- 
stood title as it was the day the Uni- 
ted States government issued a patent 
for the land. The state stands back of 
this certificate of title, and the title is 
as good and indefeasible as titles held 
under first transfer from the govern- 
ment, and no such complications as we 
now have can ever accrue to this title 
again. 

It is true that the first cost of reg- 
istration is often as much as the cost 
of transfer under the present system, 
but all subsequent transfers are made 
at a total expense of $3, and can be 
made in one hour’s time after parties 
come to terms. This certificate elimi- 
nates all risk, and a perfect title is 
created—not issued. This title is not 
based on some attorney’s opinion nor 
an abstract of title (after being regis- 
tered), the soundness and correctness 
of which may be a matter of concern 
to any title-holder under the present 
system. 

In Mr. Crenshaw’s county there are 
two other abstracting concerns besides 
his. I wish Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
would think of a condition this brings 
to my mind. Not a real estate loan, 
regardless of how small or large, nor 
how urgent money is needed promptly, 
not a transfer of real estate, regardless 
of how small or large, can be made in 
that entire county without paying trib- 
ute to one of these three concerns, 
and standing for delays and quibblings 
on titles, no one knows how long, until 
they get into the matter, and have the 
attorney's opinion. 

No one can justly blame the ab- 
stracters. Their business is legitimate 
and necessary under the present sys- 
tem, and, in fact, necessary to install 
the Torrens system. The people must 
get relief from this system by their 
own actions. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation, thru its committee, says: 

“Persuaded that the tide of Torrens 
legislation is rising with irresistible 
force, and that uniformity can. best be 
attained in guiding rather than in the 
attempt to control it after it shall have 
acquired the strength and volume of a 
flood, we submit a report directing the 
attention of the conference to the need 
of uniform legislation on this great 


| subject.” 


has ' 


J. F. KERN. 
Missouri. 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The experience of Mrs. Alice W. 
Beatty, with land titles, is duplicated 








year. Under the Iowa law at 
present, land titles can not remain 
good. It is only necessary to have 
realty pass thru an executor’s hands, 
or an administrator's hands, to confuse 
and blur the title. Even after a court 
has passed upon it, somebody may give 
an opinion adverse to ownership, and 
cause trouble and expense. An ab- 
stracter furnishes only the record. A 
lawyer @imply gives an opinion. Neith- 
er can make a title valid. That can be 
done only by the court. We don’t al- 
ways want to wait the term of court, 
nor do we want to pay the expenses of 
court proceedings again and again to 
quiet title. That title to our homes 
should remain the football of legal 
blunders is useless. 

The Torrens system, briefly stated, 
provides when sales are made, the sell- 
er deeds to the state, and the state 
deeds to the purchaser. The state, 
before accepting title, passes upon if, 
and thereafter the buyer is secure in 
his title. The expense is nominal. But 
we can well afford to pay an additional 
clerk, if necessary, in whatever office 
needed in the county courthouse, to 
avoid the costly and troublesome con- 
tests over titles, to say nothing of the 
endless string of expense in quieting 
titles. 

The Torrens system was applied to 
land titles first in Australia, and ex- 
tended to other islands of the Paciifc. 
It was first tried in one Canadian prov- 
ince, and proved so acceptable that it 
later extended to other provinces, and 
is now in use in every province of 
Canada. I have seen the list of states 
in the United States that have adopted 
the system, but do not have it at hand. 

We only need to select its best mod- 
ified form, suitable to our needs, and 
ask relief thru our legislature. This 
one law will give more substantial re- 
lief than some hundreds now on the 
statute books of Iowa. We ought to 
either adopt socialism or fix our land 
title laws. We need to get a title in 
some way that will “stay put.” 

S. H. McNUTT. 

Story County, Iowa. 


every 
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Giving Live Stock to the 
Boys 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your letter from that corn belt boy, 
and your editorial comments, made in- 
teresting reading. It carried us back 
to an eastern state, recalled 
places and faces we knew twenty-five 
years ago. 

We think of an old farmer, with but 
little education, who was a pioneer in 
his state, who owned several hundred 
acres of good land, and had a family of 
husky boys. He was in the habit of 
giving the boys some calf or runty pig 
to care for, and which the boys thought 
belonged to them, but when selling 
time came around the father sold the 
calf or pig and kept the money. 

When one of the boys started out to 
farm, the father gave him a large 
young team. The boy felt proud of the 
team and gave them excellent care. 
The boy was engaged to be married 
the next winter. He had a good crop 
of corn, and some of it would yield 
sixty bushels per acre. He was paying 
his father grain rent and boarded at 
home. The young team and a pony 
were all the horses he owned. 

One day when the boy was absent, 
a horse buyer came to buy horses. The 
father happened to be using the boy’s 
team that day. The horse buyer took 
a decided fancy to the team and want- 
ed to buy them. The father wanted to 
sell the bayer another team, but the 
buyer did not want them. Finally, the 
buyer made the farmer a big offer for 
the boy’s team, and the farmer yielded 
to temptation and sold the horses and 
put the money in the bank in his own 
name. How did he pay the boy? He 
gave him the older team that the buyer 
rejected. We were told that that 
transaction had a most depressing ef- 
fect on the boy, and that he became 
discouraged. 

One morning, after the father had 
said something to the boy at the break- 
fast table, the boy was seen going down 
the road to another farm, where he 
kept his horses. A man who met him 
said the tears were trickling down his 
cheeks. He did not return for dinner 
or supper. One of the boys went down 
to the farm, and found that his horses 


and we 





had not been fed. He came back for 
a lantern, and the father went back 
with him. They searched the build- 
ings, and finally the father took the 
lantern and climbed to the haymow, 
and found the boy cold in death. We 
attended the sad funeral of that good- 
1atured, tender-hearted young man. 

For twenty-five years we have be- 
lieved that his father did him a great 
injustice, and that his treatment of the 
boy was very unjust. That sad _ inci- 
dent has made us do a lot of thinking, 
and when we see a narrow-minded, 
money-grasping father trying to blast 
the hopes of a young man, we would 
like to use a good-sized club ‘on him 

Give the boys a chance. Let them 
do some thinking for themselves. 


Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When I was a lad in Illinois, now 
many years ago, my father said to 
me: “There are four acres of ground, 
and you can sow them in wheat for 
yourself.” There was no happier boy 
in the state. The next year, after 
threshing, father asked about the use 
of the money. The fact was that the 
expenditure of the income had _ not 
been considered. Then my wise and 
good father advised me to go to high 
school, and he offered to supplement 
my wheat fund as far as might be 
needful. Then followed college. He 
has been in heaven for almost half a 
century but his memory is reverenced. 

ce 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I intended to write to “Uncle Henry” 
about the book, “Letters to the Farm 
Folk,” and especially about that chap- 
ter in it which he called “The Scrap- 
Heap for Boys.” When we received 
last week’s paper, and learned that he 
had passed on, we were all very sad, 
for we felt that we were acquainted 
with him. 

I am a boy thirteen years of age. I 
am interested in farming, and like to 
read Wallaces’ Farmer. We all read 
the atricle in the issue of March 10th, 
headed, “To Some Father.” I have a 
good father and mother, and I have 
two brothers. Father has given us 
some live stock, and when it is sold he 
puts the money in the bank in our 
names, and now we have a nice bank 
account. I help my father in the field 
and around the barn. I have plowed 
corn for three years. 

C. GLENN PFOUTS. 

Illinois. 








No matter how much grime or 
grease gets on your hands, in farm 
work, working on machinery or 


auto, you can rinse it off quickly 
with 


SKAT 


leaving the hands white and soft. 


If not at dealer’s send his name to The 
Skat Co., 789 Park St., Hartford, Conn. 
for full sized can, sent free and prepaid. 








National Rotary Harrow for Plows 


Perfect seed bed in ome 
<7 


operation. 
Moisture conserved. 
Sold direct to farmers. 
+ 





Price ONLY $9.00 
Write for circular. 


National Harrow Go. 
LeRoy, Iilinots 


——=—_——* 


FORD JOKE BOOK 


All tne iatest ana best runny jokes, ana storieson 

the FORD automobile. Hundreds of them and all 

good ones, Also JITNEY jokes, Moving —- 

and Stage jokes, Laugh till you shake, A neat coloi 

covered book by mail for only TEN Ss. 
PIKE PUB. CO, BOX 391 

Rich SO, NORWALK, CONN. 

“ * 
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. of the scions which is exposed in the 
How to Bridge Graft sloping cuts at the ends, be brought 








Bridge grafting, the use of scions or | into intimate contact with the cambi- e 

mall limbs to connect the cambuim — that lies under, the bark at the ave my spring at ome 
sniat = eer re Pee ‘ margins of the wounded area. The 

above and below a large wound or gir- | union of scion and tree can occur only 


* 
died strip, may be practiced success- | where the cambium layers of the two during cold, raw weather! 


fully on almost any kind of fruit tree | come together. The scions may be 

, ‘ } \ropagated readily by secured in their proper positions, if ! ——— TI 
vi Ys) ropagat ree , ma i} i! hh ee $e A H 

th can, os Prope ’ ‘" | need be, by driving a small nail thru Ww 


graiting. It is used more often with | each end into the trunk. This will aid 
the apple than any other fruit, but | in drawing the cambium of scion and 


pear trees often are treated in this | trunk closely together. 

way, especially in ceytain sections. The operation is completed by thor- 
There seems to be no reason why the | oly covering the area occupied by the 
method should not also be successful | ends of the scions and the margins of 
on plums and cherries, according to} the wound with grafting wax, strips 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 170, “Bridge | of waxed cloth, or by some other means 
Grafting of Fruit Trees,” just issued | that adequately will prevent these 


by the United States Department of | parts from drying out. Some operators 
Agriculture. Peaches, however, graft | cover the entire wound, scions and all, 
Jess readily, and there may be some | with meited wax. Where the bridged 
question as to the usefulness of the | portion is below or near the ground, 


nethod in the case of this fruit. While any oper: Ss serve moisture by : . : 
ae eee sed : shade ther orn: ere. ¥ rators a = moisture b) Early spring chills and colds are inevitable The mild, delightful warmth of radiator 
seldom used on shade or other orna- | covering the grafts with earth. with old-feshioned, drafty, uneven heating makes every one happy 
mental trees, the author of the bulletin, Where the wound is so large as to heating methods and healthy 


W. I’. Fletcher, writes that this method | make ordinary bridge grafting impos- 


of grafting probably would prove suc- | sible, another method of bridging may H im °° 9 “1 3# § 
cessful in overcoming certain types of ; Real spring rarely sets in “for good” until it is 


be used. Two-year-old trees are plant- 


inj ries to them. : ee ; ed about the base of the injured tree, nearly summer. The cold, damp, chilly days 


echanical injuries which may be | and their tops grafted into its trunk 


ren died are usually inflicted by ani- above the girdled space, which has cause a lot of sickness and discomfort in homes 


mals, by burrowing insects, or by im- | first been cleaned, as in the other 


plements carelessly used. Various dis- method. As the tops of the small which are not rm heated. 


eases, such as pear blight, also cause | trees are too large to manipulate read- 


Jocal injuries which may call for bridge | ily in the manner described for scions, 

grafting. The trunks of pear trees | V-shaped vertical grooves, extending An IDEAL Heating out- 
are not infrequently girdled and killed | thru the cambium are cut just above H P 

by pear blight. Bridge grafting, if | the wounded area in the bark of the fit will show you its worth 
done in time, however, may save the } tree to be treated. The tops of the more forcibly durin 
tree. small trees are shaped to correspond RADIATORS DEAL y 8 


The method also is useful when large | with these grooves. The two are then changeable, Taw weather 
areas of bark have been killed by sun | accurately fitted together in such a than at any other time. The IDEAL Boiler is made to 
scald or other troubles. The author of | manner as to bring the cambium of one give just the volume of heat to keep the house genially warmed 


and comfortable all over, without waste of fuel or everlasting tink- 
































- ering with the fire. These IDEAL outfits are easily put in‘old or 
i new farm houses. One charge of fuel lasts 12 hours or more during 
: chilly spring days. 
d 
\ Get the heat that costs the least 
. | Decide now to put in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat. Don’t spend 
: another winter without it. Safeguard your family’s health. Get 
a the Ideal outfit which will just suit 
a your needs. Running 
“ water not necessary. Burn 
oo the inexpensive fuels of 
1k your locality and make 
id your house areal HOME! 
ed 
Don’t put it off 
‘ noaanmakmansstct Write now —today 
—_ + 

this farm howe,et which prices  -— for copy of “Ideal 

goods can be bought of any reputable, Heating.”’ It tells 

competent Fitter. This did notinclude 

cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc. you all about the 
A which vary according to climatic and 





otherconditions. TheIDEALoutfitis Way to get the heat 1pEAt Boilers do 
f How to Bridge Graft. the only feature of the house which is h h ] not rust or wear 
never worth less than you paid for it. that costs the least. out—no repairs. 










































































the bulletin points out, however, that | into contact with that of the other 
a : : jae ae bie 7 Fs : aad Ae ; by all dealers. NY Write to eat F-26 
protection of trees against rabbits and | Small hails may be driven thru the | nati her gee MERI ICAN ‘ADIATO (MPA Chi 
mice and disease is, of course, better | tops of the trees into the trunk, to hold 
than having to bridge graft to over- | the parts firmly together. The wounds & ge 4 
come damage, incident to joining the tops of the 
To be effective, bridge grafting | Small trees to the trunk of the large { 
should be done in the spring before | one should be well covered with wax, ; 
growth starts, tho sometimes it can be | to prevent drying out. Sometimes cord ’ - w ie F t iz | 3 
done after vrowth starts, if dormant is tied around the trunk, to aid in hold- Here s a ne one on iitc e 
scions for the purpose can be secured. | ing the tops of the young trees in a A complete painting outfit, quality the best, containing everything 
lL Branar $ . . proper —— for painting a Ford or any similar size car, including top. 
} Prepare the wound in the tree by : THE JOB IS EASILY DONE—SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE. Only 
cutting away all dead tissue and thor- ———— @ few hours’ work and three days for the paint to dry and your car 
oly cleansing the injured parts. If is again ready for the road. yo — directions on each can of the 
possible, sterilize by washing with a Probably Yellow Trefoil 
solution of bichloride of mercury, cop- @) PAINT! ING ou 
. per sulphate, or some other antiseptic. A Montana correspondent writes: Repainting adds at least an extra year of serv 
, The irregular edges of the bark above “We have a kind of clover here which to your car and increases the selling value ten "e 
° the girdled tract or wound should be | some people call Japan clover, and bay gt poeta anid ae it now! 
/ cut back into an even edge, far enough others call burr clover. This clover For sale by all hardware, paint and drug dealers. 
i the wound to make certain that | grows in clusters, and has a tendency if your dealer cannot supply you, we will deliver 
—— lealthy cambium is under the bark: to creep or craw! on the ground, some- On receipt of $3.00. 
| ws For the grafting, select scions from thing like alsike. The stems are very . PEASLEE- ‘GAULBERT CO. Dep. 22 
0 ; g, § f : et Established 1867 Incorporated Louisville, Ky. 
in one Wood of the previous season’s growth, | fine. The leaves are small and round, 
either branches which grew the pre- | and the flowers are small and in yel- 
om Ceding season or water sprouts that | low bunches, The seeds are yellow 
si are only a vear « Ty Scions } and very small, and in a pod which is wy 
oe nly a year old. The scions should | € y small, an a pod which is ; h yy t M hi 
e be a little longer than the space that | black, and which curls similar to the e tewar ac ine 
Co. IS to be bridged, so they will arch } pod of alfalfa. Where can I get seed , 7: . (Ball Bearing) 
W Slightly = 1 : a No SS . f this clover?” . eo ° 
tI) er the central part of the ; Of this clover: 5 est or 1 bal 
ts ~~ This is not true Japan clover, for ? : pp 
aia . bevel e scions at each end on the | Japan clover has purple blossoms. Jt 
x sidc of the scion, with a long, | is probably yellow trefoil, an annual 
K dads a2 Cut, so that the wedge-shaped | or occasionally a biennial. The seed is 
ores of saa thus formed will be relatively thin | sometimes used as an adulterant of Le aon Gere, Giue: thin faatant @ stay eae oo 
and ae permit ir being thrust well un- | alfalfa and clover. Because it grows ’ and is mo re durs able t than sn ly oth 
color ine Le bark without danger of separat- | so low, it is ordinarily regarded as a iz from sour ine made. Gerone J I! 
TS th we an ly from the cambium at | weed. However, it makes very geod macagner sentaee g ome we oe will ship C.0.D, Clip the Udders and 
> pr Mm ot inse tic lah 1 a < x : asture ‘ } as ¢ re 1e wita ‘ ore spring wor egins. ‘lanks o your Cows, 
<9 the scion vill Oe The pl seek of —- nina and no dot bt h sieust value quite It gives them new life and CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. It insures clean milk, free 
bark ill be facilitated if the |} similar to white clover. Unfortunately, energy to ep off the rough | C611 N. La Salle St CHICAGO, or from the impurities which 
a: at the mar eins of the wound is it is short-lived. Yellow trefoil seed is eon Ay 9 Baca 4 wee Write for quenpiete new catalogue showi ot otherwten Gree te eo 
s] 3 € < e arge an ost > ) i ot 8 t o 
ag a short distance at the points | not regularly sold on the American healthier and work better, | sheep shearing machines. ‘Sent FREE on request. | cows will be healthier also. 
mas . = ends are to be inserted. market, but our correspondent might : 
jritiog Wiles at the scions, it is of the | possibly be able to get a supply of it | ——~——-———— 
importance that the cambium | by sending to some eastern firm. Ww hen writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Subjects. foe Women’s Clubs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will you please publish in your 
‘club news’ corner, a list of subjects 
suitable for clubs composed of farm 
women? We are anxious to have good, 


live, interesting subjects. Suggestions 
of any kind which will add to the in- 
terest and efficiency of a club of this 
kind will be greatly appreciated.” 

We sent this correspondent our club 
circular, which gives a list of suitable 
subjects for debates and general dis- 
cussion at clubs of this nature. This 
circular, which we are glad to send to 
anyone on request, has many sugges- 


tions on the organizing of farmers’ 


clubs and the conducting of them 
The selection of subjects for club 
discussion is an important matter. 


Topics which would be adapted to one 


club might be entirely foreign to an- 
other For example, a club in a dis- 
drict having a consolidated school 
night not be interested in discussing 
the advantages or disadvantages of 
consolidation This subject might 


prove a very live topic for a club in 
another district, where there is no con- 
solidated school. Members would want 
to know all about it before voting for 
one in their own district, and the club 
would be an ideal place to meet to 
talk the matter over. 

As a general rule, clubs, 
pays to confine their 
subjects of local- interest as much as 
possible. An individual may be par- 
ticularly interested in some topic that 
would not appeal to one out of a dozen 
of the club’s members. The secretary 
should try to keep such subjects off 
ihe program. 

Among the subjects suggested in our 
circular are: The need of a commu- 
nity church and Sunday school; the 
advantages of a fireless cooker; forms 
of amusement which might be intro- 
duced in the neighborhood or in the 


find that it 
discussions to 


home; relation of parents to the local 
school; reading matter for the farm 
home; study of time wasted by farm 


women because of lack of simple con- 
veniences, etc., etc. 


Club Studies State and 
the Americas 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We are beginning to plan our next 
winter’s program for our club of four- 
teen farm women. We have been or- 
ganized three years. The first year 
we studied “Our State,” beginning with 
its earliest history, and tracing its de- 
velopment up to the present time. The 
second year we studied “The Amer- 
icas,” touching only the most impor- 
tant nations in them. This year we 
have a miscellaneous program, uniting 
“Our Neighboring Islands” with vari- 
ous farm topics. Next year we would 
like to take up subjects more closely 
related to home interests. 

MRS. W. G. R. 

Illinois. 


Clear lake Touip 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The G. A. B. O. K. Club is a thrifty 
organization of young people in the 
central part of Clear Lake township, 
in Hamilton county, lowa, consisting of 
thirty-six members, which has been in 
existence for over a year, and which 
we have enjoyed very much. The ob- 
ject of this club is to create interest 
along the social and intellectual wel- 
fare of its members and the commu- 
nity in general. 

Our regular meetings are held at the 
homes of the members, every alternate 
Friday evening, and after the meeting 
is called to order by the president of 
the club, the minutes of the previous 
meeting are read by the secretary, and 
approved. After this, a program is 


rendered, consisting of music, read- 
ings, unpremeditated speeches, sing- 
ing, etc.; also debates and discussions 
over matters of common interest. 

At our last meeting, a lecturer from 
the agricultural extension department 
at Ames was with us, and , a very 
interesting talk on “lowa’s Le 
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This meeting was held at the Lake 
Center schoolhouse, under the auspices 
of the club, for the benefit of the en- 
tire community. 
L. B. LUND. 
Hamilton mands Iowa. 


From Webster County 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago, we wrote you for a 
copy of a constitution and by-laws for 
a farmers’ club, and we have just or- 
ganized one, with Earl Manchester as 
president; Otis Olson, vice-president; 
and R. Kk. Heal, secretary-treasurer. 
We are just starting, and consequently 
would like to hear from other clubs 
concerning anything that will help us. 
At our first meeting, we will have a 
speaker from Ames. What we want, 
however, is to interest our own mem- 
bers so far as possible. Some of the 
clubs which have been running suc- 
cessfully for some years, could no 
doubt help us in this by suggesting 
topics for discussion. 

R. E. 
ieee Iowa. 


H EA L. 
Webster 


Seed Corn Experience 


To Wallaces’ 
Early last 
the states of 


Farmer: 

fall, I was over a part of 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illi- 
nois, and | realized that the farm pa- 
pers were justified in cautioning the 
larmers to be sure to suve their seed 
corn. On my return home, we gath- 
ered about all the seed we would need 
jor ourselves, from a part of the field 
where we had planted some of the 
very best ears from last year's seed. 
We got most of the ears selected be- 
fore the first heavy frost last fall, 
and hung up in a good, dry place. 

[am now testing out the corn before 
planting time, and wish others to de- 
cide if it pays me to go to the “extra 
trouble,” as so many call it. I believe 
that most farmers today realize that 
there is more than just “theory” in the 
recommended methods of testing, etc., 
but there are yet so many who have 
not profited by it, and are depending 
for their corn for this year on 
just crib selection. To all such un- 
fortunates, again urge them to test 
their seed. 

I have a test box that tests 420 ears 
at a time. The corn that we saved 
from our seed plot, and that was gath- 
ered before the freeze, tests about 85 
per cent good; that is, all the grains 
from those ears grew nicely. Of 
course, most of the other grains grew 
but from some ears there would be one 
or two grains that did not grow; in 
fact, there were about 4 per cent of the 
grains that did not grow at all. 

After the above test, I then filled a 
part of the box with corn, carefully 
picked from the crib a few weeks ago, 
just such corn as so many are having 
to depend on for their crop this year, 
and it tested about 63 per cent good 
ears, and nearly 85 per cent of all the 
grains grew, but with some of them it 
was a very sickly growth. 

I believe that even the last test was 
with better corn than many will use, 
as I know that here in southern lowa 
the crop matured much better last fall 
than in most of the corn belt. 

I have an interest in from 150 to 200 
acres of corn each year, and nearly 


seed 


- every year I test every ear of the seed. 


Some may say that I must have lots of 
time to spare, and I will answer by 
saying that it takes me about three or 
four days in actual time to make the 
test. Figuring the yield of corn at 
even forty bushels per acre, you can 
get pretty near to what I get for those 
three or four days’ work, considering 
that I improved the stand, and espe- 
cially the quality, five to ten per cent, 
| feel that | get more than that im- 
provement from the “rs 
T. E. KLISE. 
Page County, Iowa. 





The Office of Public Roads, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has prepared bulletins on 
the subject of road drainage, and of 
building small bridges. These bulle- 
tins may be obtained entirely free by 
any who will address a postal card to 
the Office of Public Roads and ask for 
them. Road drainage lies at the bot- 
tom of good road building. We can not 
have good roads until we get the water 


away from them. Drainage will do 
this. Therefore we should study drain- 
age, both surface and underground. 


should lei something in 
Get these iree bulletins. 


ey erybody 
regard to it. 





The Iowa Highway Commission, 
shows just where our road money went in 1915. 


herewith. It is worth the careful study of every citizen who pays taxes. 


What Iowa Spends for Roads and Bridges 


in a recent bulletin, prints a table which 
We are reproducing this table 


Note 


that during 1915, one-third of the entire expenditure was for permanent bridges 


and culverts. 


We 


are just that much ahead. 


It will not be many years until 


the money we are now spending for permanent structures will be released for 


use on 


Bridges and culverts .... 


County 


TOWDSRIN: TORT. WOPK a <:<cicniai00000< 60005000 eewecsce vos 


Total expenditures .......... 


the 


road work 


roads proper. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


EO ee Ee $6,49 
pails eww lee jeia ewe ulein Wins 60's so o5e's eels 3,29 


2,58 


CLASSIFIED ROAD EXPENDITURES 
Construction. 


County Roads— 
558 miles, built to finished grade, cost...... siee SE 
415 miles, built to temporary grade, cost....... 21 
2,171 miles, built to natural grade, cost.......... 35 
171 miles, permanently surfaced, Cost ......... 17 
Culverts from road funds .......... ori pees 5. ) 
Culverts from auto fund ....... et ee . as 
Pasi DIOS CN CULVOTIG. . 2s.c 0:0 00 ann v's.00e-aic 23 
MEO GRRINARO bikin ss civ se-cs's ri Eee ye ie sceisucae 10 
MERE s: aals's wieic Ouse errr jee eae 
Township Roads— 
(?) miles, built to finished grade, cost.... eres: 


(7?) miles, built to temporary grade, cost ........ 


1,110.11 
6,694.36 
1,219.89 


$12,369 ,024.36 


5,790.26 
5,008.58 


_ $3,308, 032.26 


36,349,30 
45,787.50 


(?) miles, built to natural grade, cost ........... 197,585.47 
(?) miles, permanently surfaced, COSt .......... 18,471.21 
Perse TTRICE BUG “CUNTOTES 5vo.n sic 0i0e S40ie60 oes os 120,890.02 
RE CURES ooo sw no wie ia ww 50 OS ele 2 — 64,080.59 
RISUIING TEMPOTATY CUIVETIS: 25.6. escdc ssw slsweacs 59,602.82 
DA ses eh ce CE eas Wea Saw ek een Dale 543,666.91 
Repairs and Maintenance. 
County Roads— 
GE DRIER ROL (PORE. vise o6:0sisiase se seac'e caeeacs dei oos0u 
PHOT Ae DURNCR GTBOROR ikon occ 6c weds ceeewesns 155 
Average number of times dragged ..........6..+. 29.4 
Average cost per mile, round trip (cents)........ 71.8 
Tn Le CRIA gw ea wo a Lines 65 0'e $ 424,468.17 
Average cost per mile per year ....ccccccrcccseses 27.80 
Total repairs and maintenance ......... isa $1,1386,201.17 
RVers CAE Or ANNO .:5 5 4s ode wwieie'ewa.oa en's 75.00 
Township Roads 
Total repairs for year ......... Pe ree Sh eT $ 829,406.84 
Number of miles dragged (?) 
Average number of times dragged ..........- aero 17.81 
Average cost per mile, round trip (cents)........ 69.5 
Total cost of drageine .....<.0Secexs convenes. 208,401.00 
Average cost per mile per year ......... re ee 13.71 
Total repairs and maintenance ..... anew $1,238,164.71 
Average total, per mile ........c06cs% iia ta 34.30 
Engineering 
Both Systems 
Number of miles surveyed ............. ime ned asig Os uiwleiclnsie _ 2,412 
County engineers’ salaries and CXP@NSES .....cceececceccecees 9 89,145.50 
Assistants’ salaries and expenses ....... Or eTy PEN RT 70,609.79 
Office and equipment ............008- Se NT Oe eee 11,200.17 


Tot 


Percentage of engineering cost, 


al expense 


C 


Permanent bridges 


Tempor 


Repairs 


Purchase, 
Total cost of bridges and culverts 


Engineers’ salaries and expenses 
Assistant engineers’ salaries and expenses 


Office 


Total engineering expense 


Total county engineering expense, roads and bridges....... 
Total percentage engineering expense, 
Total highway commission expense 


ary bridges 
on bridges 


equipment 


right-of-way, 


2.9 per cent. 


LASSIFIED BRIDGE EXPENDITURES. 


--$ 170,958.55 





and culverts ....:.....; Sbabiee sesawikls sas on se See One On ee 
RI TORIGETAS axsies.cew ces isis aie ee Sicied Shiseis sae ROUSE OR ee 
and culverts ..... caeeee LcpvseeGe ease eee en ens MrLAe ear 
SANS; he ka wwe k es sma ‘weer Nawe ne eakeebienee. GEboreeus 
push 5b weleae 6 ois Sewese wane eens poee 


ENGINEERING EXPENSE. 


eeeeee ey 


.$ 132,194.39 
54,417.84 
11,710.30 


coceeee$ 198,322.53 


GRAND TOTAL ENGINEERING EXPENSES FOR STATE. 


2.983 per cent. 


veveeee$ 369,280.00 


80,935.16 


Total percentage highway commission expense, .655 per “cent. 
Total highway commission and county engineering cost... 
T otal commission and engineering expense, 3.638 per cent. 


450,215.00 
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Law for 0. Farmer 


Many disputes grow into serious legal controversies 
simply because folks do not understand their rights 


and duties under the law. 


“‘Law for the Farmer” tells about the very things the 
farmer needs to know about—his rights before the 
law, titles by deed, boundaries, easements, workers 
and laborers, drainage, 
crops, live stock, dogs, contracts, sales, insurance, etc. 


‘“‘Law for the Farmer” is written so plainly that any 


one can 


always interesting. 
out expensive litigation. 
trouble and at the same time secure your rights. 


438 pages; cloth bound; indexed for quick reference. 


irrigation, 


understand it. It is so practical 
It will help settle disput 


It will keep yo 


Price $1.50. postpaid. = one year’s mentation (new or renewal 
laces’ Farmer, both only . . . 


Address All Orders to 


pure food laws 


WALLACES’ FARMER, a Moines, lowa 


that it is 
ites with- 
u out of 


to _ 


$2.10 
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California Impressions 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been spending some little 
time in California. There are a few 
peautiful“days here, and some delight- 
ful places. This is called the sun- 
kissed vale. It is as fine a valley as 
the state affords, but the sun doesn’t 
kiss it all the time. There were five 
peautiful days in January. There were 
seven frosts during that month. We 
have a comfortable cottage here, but 
we have kept a hot fire in our one 
stove except for about six hours ever 
we came, which is now nearly 
six weeks. 


since 


a chill in this air which 


There 18 


‘goes into the marrow of your bones, 


For the last few years, I have spent 
a portion of the winter in Minneapolis. 
I never suffered there with the cold as 
I have here. We talk in the morning 


of sleeping on “Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains.’ We often talk of going back 
to Nebraska to get warm. I wear the 
clothing here that I wear in Min- 


gamit 

nesota and Nebraska; and sleep under 
more bed-clothes. I have watched the 
thermometer. It has averaged about 
33 every morning. One morning it was 
94: this morning it was 80. When I 
was here before, a man from Wis- 
consin said there were four seasons 
here every day. Jn the morning, you 


put on your overcoat, for it is winter. 


Spring comes at about ten o’clock; so 
you take off your overcoat. At noon, 
you take off your other coat, for it is 


About four o’clock, you put 
is fall. A climate which 


sumnict 
it on, for it 





anywhere, and it would mire out of 
sight. Railroad tracks were torn up. 
The conditions he described then are 
about the conditions I see now. About 
every three years, you can count on 
floods doing more or less damage in 
this land of sublime uncertainties, 
where the unexpected is always hap- 
pening. 

In this beautiful valley, the land was 
so soaked that it became a sort of 
muddy slush, which could not hold the 
trees; so great numbers of them were 
blown down. Two houses were badly 
crushed by trees falling on them. The 
trees fell in the roads and on the tele- 
graph wires, putting out electric lights 
and doing other damage. 

Now, I write this letter that Iowa 
people may understand some things 
here. I often go thru Iowa. It is prob- 
ably the best state in the Union; but 
I notice that the farmers are making 
few improvements. The houses are 
not as good nor as numerous as they 
should be. Jowa is young, but it has 


“some of the symptoms of ofd age. It 


has 
is it? 
One hundred thousand Iowa people, 
largely farmers, have come to Califor- 
nia, and have brought with them one 
hundred million or more dollars. They 
continue to draw millions of good Iowa 
money every year for their support. 
They are robbing their state of what 
belongs to it, to support a state which 
could not live on her own resources. 
Had these Iowa people and this Iowa 
money stayed at home, and had they 
developed their own generous state, 
they would not need any California. 
Too many have been deserting their 


a neglected appearance. Why 


| farms, leaving them to be run by ten- 


| ants. 


changes from 380 to 40 degrees during | 
the day is not an ideal climate. One 
day, when the thermometer was 24 
above in the morning, it registered 80 
at noon 

A good many oranges and lemons 
are raised here, Yesterday I asked an 
old friend who hes been here twenty 
years, a man I knew well in Nebraska, 


about the orange business. He summed 
it up in this way: ‘Three years ago, 


we had a freeze, which knocked out 
he business. Last year, we got the 
tariff, which was another bad freeze. 
This year the flood has washed out 
every bridge between San Diego and 
Los Angeles. The fields are quag- 
mires, so people can not gather their 
orange If they could, it would be 
impossible to ship to market. So a fair 
crop is wasted. When you force or- 
anges into a climate not exactly fitted 
for them, it is a nerve-racking busi- 
hess. You can raise apples and sleep 


at night. Here in the morning there is 
often a Moud of smoke from smudge 
pots. Some have been up all night; 
and the fuel and labor expense is no 
small matter.” 

! think I am safe in saying that nine- 
tenths of the people who live here are 
dependent on other states for their in- 
come. I mean people in comfortable 
circumstances, who have settled here. 
I] asked a lady who has lived here for 
twenty years, if this was not the case. 
They have owned three small ranches. 
She said they would have starved if 
they did not have an income from Ne- 
braska. Fuel is high. Wood is $15 a 
cord for four-foot wood; $5 a cord for 
Stove length. Cheap soft coal is $14 
# (on. So if you keep comfortable, it 

ts you about the same for fuel here 
as it does it 


} 
i 
costs y 
in lowa. 

California is a 
ranging fre 


land of extremes, 
mi summer drouth to winter 





Let this waste be stopped. 

As people grow old, they incline 
more and more to sociability. Let the 
rural communities of Iowa club togeth- 
er, and Duild up in exch community a 
snug little village, with a club house 
for social gatherings and for worship. 
Build a neighborhood greenhouse, with 
ample room for gatherings in the cold- 
est weather. Then you can raise or- 
anges and lemons, if you wish. 

The renter will do much better if he 
has the presence and advice of the 
owner. With encouragement, these 
renter boys in years to come can be 
made the nation’s leaders. Too many 
Towa farmers neglecting them. 
This life is too short and too grand 
to be wasted. Iowa farmers should be 
thankful for their great privileges. 
They should bless their own commu- 
nities, and enrich and beautify their 
own state, 

A CALIFORNIA VISITOR. 


The School Question 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your issue of February 18th con- 
tained an article on the county agri- 
cultural high school, by Mrs. Alice W. 
Beatty, which I hope was read carefully 
by every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Here is a subject which will bear more 
thought than has been given it in the 
past by the “average citizen.” If Iowa 
is to realize her proportionate share of 
enlightenment, and achieve the ideals 


are 





“a school as this. 








which her early founders had for her | 


people, we need to still further demo- 
cratize our means of education, and, in- 
stead of spending money on a system 


| which educates relatively but few, de- 


deluges. The destruction this winter 
has been appalling. We had a tre- | 
Mendous rain. A few days afterward, 
when the ground was drunk with wa- 


ler, there came another, which swept 
the Valleys, ripped up the soil and car- 
ned it to the ocean, taking with it hun- 
dreds ol cattle, sheep and 
Chickens, and destroying hundreds of 
homes. ) 


horses, 


mes. One hotel, filled with inmates | 
Sirieking for help, was carried along 
by the flood. At the mouths of the 
Tivers there are terrible scenes; trees 


torn up by the 
ridges, dead horses and eattle, and 
here and there a dead man, woman or 
child. I think 
have Jost th 
have been | 
heeded for ‘ 


eir lives. Most of the dams 
vroken, releasing the water 
immer irrigation. 
bu eoutse such a storm is unusual, 
a 1S an eternal possibility. About 
rtm years ago, I asked a friend just 
eturned from California, how he liked 
He said the floods were awful; 


that the ground was so badly soaked . 


that one could throw a blanket on it 


roots, houses, barns, | 


scores, if not hundreds, | 


velop one which will give to every boy 
and girl on the farm a reasonable op- 
portunity in an educational way. 


“Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 


and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” This extract 
from the Ordinance of 1787 is painted 
above the platform in the 
of the hall of natural science of our 
state university. It is a principle at 
the very foundation of our system of 
government, and the wise forefathers 
who wrote it recognized that the ques- 
tion of the proper education of 
youth is one that can not be settled 
permanently. Schools and the means 
of education are to be encouraged, not 
only with liberal taxes, but with the 
intelligent thought and study of our 
people as a whole. 

The county agricultural high school, 
Mrs. Beatty pointed out, is a means of 
education which has been neglected. 
Thru it, she believes, training could be 
imparted that would better fit the boys 


auditorium | 


our | 


and girls for the work they must do | 


in life, 


Without a word of disparagement as 
to this plan, I would suggest that we 
need to bring the advantages which 
the county agricultural high school 
would afford, closer to its field. I be- 
lieve it is unfair to take the children 
from their homes when yet only twelve 
or thirteen years of age, to attend such 
I know what it means 
to ride and drive over all sorts of roads 
and thru all seasons, five miles to the 
high schoo}. It can be done, and it is 
worth the effort—but it isn’t neces- 
sary. I am convinced that each town- 
ship, or community of such a size as to 
be reasonably accessible to all of the 
children, can afford a school that will 
give a complete and practical educa- 
tion. I believe that it is now time in 
lowa for us to look upon such a school 
as the foundation of our system of ed- 
ucation, and adjust all of our other 
educational facilities to it. Too long 
have the courses of study in the graded 
schools been dictated’ by what the high 
school will require, while the latter is 
at the mercy of the colleges and uni- 
versities that have adopted an abso- 





lute and rigid standard of require- 
ments. Where this standard comes 
from is, we all know, not from the 


demands of the masses of our people, 
but from the traditions of the educat- 
ors themselves. We can not have a 
true democracy in education until we 
reverse our plan and build from all of 
the boys and girls, instead of trying 
to make all of the boys and girls fit ° 
an educational system which shapes 
itself up into the college and university 
which can reach less than one per cent 
of the total. 

We are spending enough money on 
our schools, but we are not getting our 
money’s worth. I have no doubt @ 
county agricultural high school would 
be a success. More than that, I be- 
lieve we should not be satisfied in 
Iowa until its advantages are placed 
so near the front door of every farm 
house that no boy or girl can avoid 
them without wilfully turning his or 
her back upon them. I confidently ex- 
pect to see such a system effective. 

GEORGE S. BANTA. 

Delaware County, Iowa. 








dent farm implements. 
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F you’re sure of your seed here’s 
a drill thatwill plant it right for you. 


If your seed and your soil are right this 
drill will do its part towards a big crop. 


Made for farmers who want the best machinery; a 
drill that will stand up without a break or a 
“hitch” and do its work 

This company is owned by farmer-stocicholders; the money 


you pay for our implements goes to farmers, 
helping to improve farm machinery by buying 


| NDEPENDENT 


The Farmers’ Company 


Send for folder describing Independent Implements. We sell only 
through dealers and particularly want to send our new catalogue. 
INDEPENDENT HARVESTER COMPANY 
**T he Farmers’ Co,”? 


William Deering Steward, President 


as long as you. want it. 


You are 
Indepen- 
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Wallaces’ Farmer 
Balance of 1916 Now Only 


50c 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


2 Se es a es USE THIS ORDER BLANK OS es ee 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Lowa. 


Gentlemen: 


1, 1917, as per your offer. 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1920—nearly four 
years. There’s a real bar- 
gain for you. 








Fr. Q. 


Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 
Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week 


until Jan. 


Name_____ 


_ State 
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Here Are Your Hog Rations 


Prof. John M. Ewvard, of Ames, during recent years has carried on Scientific and Practical Investigations in 
Feeding Hogs which have brought him recognition as probably the Foremost Authority in the Country 


on this subject. 


has boiled 


is a most timely bulletin and we are herewith reprinting most of it. 


is reflected in 
furthermore, 
these rations have been tested in ac- 
tual practical feeding trials under the 
experimental supervision of the animal 
husbandry section of the lowa agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

The amount of concentrated supple- 
ments, such as skim-milk, tankage, lin- 
seed oil mea!, wheat middlings, and 
others, to feed, depends to a very large 
extent upon whether or not the swine 
are in dry lot or on high or low pro- 
tein yielding forages or pastures 

It is vident in practic 


practice 
presented; 


Up-to-date 
the rations 


that 


quite « 


corn-fed swire running in high protein 
pastures, such as alfalfa or rape, re- 
quire a minimum of protein and min- 


eral supplement such as skim-milk or 
tankage; whereas those fed in dry lot 
or on low protein pastures, such as 
sorghum and dry blue demand 
the maximum. Unfortunately, for about 
six months of the year, or from the 
middle of November to the middle of 
April, lowa farmers are compelled by 
necessity to feed in dry lot because of 


2Tass, 


the absence of green pasturage, due to 
climate 

To mee practical conditions, the 
amount of protein and mineral supple- 
ments to feed along with corn are giv- 
en, both for dry lot and for different 
pasturage 

Pigs, : they grow from suckling to 
mat tin ys in “greenless” fields 
and bare lot ecure but little of « 
ganic nourishment in addition to that 
supplied in the feeds allowed by the 
herdsman. The dry t corn-fed pig 
does 1 have t ( nee of balancing 
his ration as does the alfalfa pasture 
corn-fed piz, and its comparative re- 
quirement for high-priced supplement- 
al fe stands out strikingly. 

(ne little realizes that small, young, 


best in dry 
5 pounds of 
corn, do 


which do 
about 2 


pounds of 


weanling pig 
lot on a ration of 
tankage to 104 








equally well on only 5 pounds of the 
same tankage to 100 pounds of corn, 
on alfalfa pasture, because the pigs 
eat enough of the high protein and 


mineral carrying alfalfa to make up 
the deficienc equivalent to the 20 
pounds of tankage It is quite diffi- 
cult to believe that the pig has eaten 
sufficient of cheaply produced alfalfa, 
harvesting it himself, so that it will 
not require so much supplemental feed, 


but this represents the facts and em- 
phasizes two very definite’ proposi- 
tions 


1. The great necessity for a liberal 
allowance of supplemental proteins and 
minerals along with corn in dry-lot 
feeding, in’ order that the pig may 
“grow to the limit” equally as well as 
if he is fed corn on alfalfa or rape or 
other good forage 

o saving in 


feed p oney othery neces- 
Sat or Wii in o oncentrated 
Supplemental feeds because of the for- 
ag alfalfa, rape and others. The for- 
age field is the economical place to 


lowa, corn 


grow the pig profitably In 
most efficient grain to feed with 


the forage in order to grow and fatten 
pis with most profit. 

SUCCESSFEFUT RATIONS FOR KCO- 
OMICAL DRY LOT FEEDING, 

I \> WIN 1tOGS 

a 

i t 
: 200 p — ‘ 








92 to 96, tankage 8 to 4, salt; (b) corn 
self-fed, tankage self-fed, salt. 

Fat Hogs—250 to 350 pounds—(a) 
Corn 95 to 99, tankage 5 to 1; (b) corn 
self-fed, tankage self-fed, salt, and char- 
coal 

‘Note—All given on basis of 
pounds (or parts by weight) in a hundred 
iotal. The salt is to be allowed preferably 
at free will, as is the charcoal when 


mentioned.) sé 


JI—FATTENING 


rations 


SOWS FOR 


MARKET. 

1, Yearling Sows (Gilts) After Wean- 
ing, “Fattening Off’’—(a) In poor con- 
dition and run down—(1) Corn 90, tanke- 
age 10, salt and charcoal; (2) corn self- 
fed, tankage self-fed, salt and charcoal, 
Omit tankage last two or three weeks, 
(b) In good condition, thrifty—(1) Corn 


salt and charcoal; 
salt 


two or 


$2 to 95, tankage 8 to 5, 
self-fed, tankage 
Omit tankage 


self-fed, 


last 


(2) corn 





and chars oal, 


three weeks, 
2. Two-Year-Old or Older Sows, After 
Weaning, “‘Fattening Off’—(a) In .poor 


condition and run down—(1) 


, 
tankage 6, salt; (2) corn self-fed, tankage 
self-fed, salt Omit tankage last few 
we s (bb In good condition, thrifty 


Corn all will eat, preferably self-fed, 











Salt 
HI—FATTENING STAGS FOR 
MARKET. 
= v n } fed about the same as 
si: 
I } ING SOWS, CARRYING 
PREGN, T) 
] ‘ ‘J ‘ shit to Ine 
‘ imber in litte Sturt ten 
‘ i ( Gilt ( (‘orn 
‘ ti ize «self-fed It. or | 
fe eks til bred); (2) ti - | 
ix ak “deadiew dee ris: tek | 
aS e self-ted, salt (for a few 
oe til bred); (2) corn %), tankage | 
l salt 
“ tation or lrepynane (a) 
Gilt Should gain about .6 to 1L pound 
dail 1» «orn S88 to 99, tanl l1Z to 
i at; (2) corn 50 to 75, a 50 to | 
23, »it re consumption, grind and 
mix); (5) eorn 65, alfalfa 39, tankage 5, 
It ) corn ) to 50, skim-milk or but- 
termill >to 70, salt; (5) for self-feeder 
Ground corn 4s, ground alfalfa 48, tankage 


1, salt (inerease or decrease the alfalfa | 


to govern fatness of sows). (b>) Sows | 
Yearling sows or older, should gain .5 to 1 | 
yound dail (1) Practically same as for 
wilt excepting slightly more corn may 
be fed, and somewhat less pplement, | 


“stand” more alfalfa hay, | 


enough. 


Old 
if it is cheap 


V—SUCKLING 


Sows can 


SOWS., 


1. Gilts and Older Sows—(‘a) Corn 70, 
middling Is, tankage 15, salt; (b) corn 
all will clean up, with a separate mix- 
ture (may be slopped or fed dry), made 
up of middlings and tankage 1, fed ac- 
cording to appetite, salt; (c) corn. self- 
fed, 1 Idling self-fed, tar ize self-fed, 

vit it ma be well to soak some of the 
corn for the sows with pigs following, 
L. t t! feed first week to ten days, 

etting to a full feed as quickly as 
‘ ! 0 irrant, 


FORAGE FEEDS AND FEEDING. 

Ther is considerable difference in 
the character of the various forages, 
insofar as their supplemental value is 
which 


concerned. Of all the forage 

are practically grown in lowa and the 
corn belt in ut neral, the most success- 
ful ones, everything considered, given 
in order of merit, are alfalfa; red eclo- 
ver or Dwarf Fssex rap blue grass, | 


mixed with alsike or white 


preferably 























or r clovers, and sweet clover en- 
tire firs or of the early second 
Alfal and red clover, along 
with tender blue grass, are the stan- 
d 1 pasture grasses of Iowa. Alfalfa 
and red clover are the most ur 
in general composition from the 
ning to the end of the growing 
ereas blue grass. differs 
I ; the early spring as com- 
pared to the middle of the summer. 
Y« xr, tender, ing, succulent 
blue rass, taken just as it begins to 
c i the ground, ofttimes runs 
a ¥) to 39 per cent protein in 
it tter, but this period of pro- 


tein prosperity lasts but a brief time. 


In a few weeks to a month, the protein 
content drops down to 25 per cent; a 
little later, in the middle of the sum- 
mer, when it becomes dry and hard, 
from & to 10 per cent protein content 
in its dry matter is about the average. 

Ordinary grazed alfalfa runs from 20 
to 20 per cent protein in the dry mat- 


ter of the edible portion thruout the 
season, and good Dwarf Essex rape 


will run about the same. 

It must be remembered that where- 
as real young, tender timothy runs high 
in protein, that when this timothy be- 
comes hard and fibrous, it is quite low 
in protein, therefore, much more sup- 
plement should be fed in the latter 
stages of timothy growth than in the 
earlier ones. This is likewise true of 
blue grass. 

Fortunately, it usually happens that 
these pastures, such as blue grass, tim- 
othy, rye, wheat and others, are espe- 
cially rich in protein in the rapid grow- 
ing the year, namely, the 
spring or the fall following continuous 
showers, are usually 
little—the litters, re- 
spectively, course, the 
very y pigs require a relatively 
high protein supplement in their ra- 
tion; and it is luckily fortunate that 
the young, tender, shooting grass 
should be high in protein and growing 
rapidly simultaneously with the young 
weanling pigs. 

On high protein pastures much less 
high-priced protein supplement is re- 
quired than when the low protein pas- 
tures are depended upon. The rations 
most successful on the two different 
general classes of pasture follow: 


season of 


when the pigs 
spring or, fall 
coming on. Of 


uns 


1 


ON HIGH PROTEIN 

Alfalfa; rape, Dwarf 
mamomth, alsike and 
young, tender sweet clover; entire first 
year’s ‘growth and earliest stages of 
second year; quite early, tender, new- 
coming timothy, rye, ov wheat; and. 
short, “shootin tender, green, suc- 
culent blue grass. 


PASTURES 
Essex; red, 
white clover; 





” 











I—FATTIENING AND GROWING HOGS 
FOR MARKET. 

1. Suckling ligs—5 to 49 pounds, creep 

(a) Corn self-fed, middlings  self-fed, 
tankage self-fed, salt (b>) corn self-fed, 
tankage self-fed ult It pays to give 
the sucklia p i vod start. However 
on good alfalfa or clover pasture they will 
eat but little tankage. 

2. Weanling Vigs—30 to 100 pounds— 
(a) Corn 0 to Yo, tankage 10 to 5, salt; ¢b) 
corn self-fed, tv ips If-fed, middlings 
elf-fed When h pigs ar self- 
fed or luscious, young alfalfa, t ent 
about 94 to 96 corn and 6 to 4 tani in 
going from weaning to 109 pounds 4 sht. 

Shote 10 to 1 pounds 1 Corn 
self or hand-fed, salt: br corn self-fed, 
tankage self-fed, salt (on pvood, high pro- 
tein alfalfa, pigs will eatgeabout 96 
to 9S corn and oO 2 tankage); (c) corn 
self-fed, middlings (onl When rehkit ] 
low in yj ) elf-fed, tankag If-fed, 
salt 

H Ilo ‘ ie i 
hand or self t 

rat 4 to ”) po I ) 
Corn ‘ ed, It 

II—IF°A l i WS FO 

Rin tel 

1 Sows, Fatt © \1l s ) 
Cor ‘ l, il I ) 
condit fee ‘ 

1 ‘ ! 3 til 
t l eed 
wl rw 
. i \¢ .¥ Is (y 2 a 
i rly 
(a) Corn ! t It 
iv—c RRA AWS, BI DING 
(it GNAN‘' 

1 \ T rin ar Durit (res- 
tatio { C'¢ ! aa ) of to 
| eYy 1 « the ao ans 
I as ! } the sow Ch l 

‘ a or ore 1 ow! 

co Ss, wh { mount of tanka 
ol val n I fed to th ; 
SO a ‘ il eretior his 
method « 1 will also insure t 
there will be good, strong, lusty ve 


new-born pigs. 





' abundant 


In Circular 26, just issued by the Ames, lowa, Experiment Station, Professor Evvard 
own what he has learned about the best and most economical feeds for pigs and hogs. lt 


V—CARRYING SOWS, SUMMERING, TO 
BE BRED IN THE FALL. 

1. Fall Gilts and Yearling Sows 1) 

Corn limited ration, regulate according to 

gains and conditions desired. Change ra- 


tion to corn and tankage ten days bef 


Ore 


breeding the sows, and feed liberal! to 
encourage quick fertilization of many ova, 
in order to increase the number in the 
litter at farrowing time. 


ON LOW PROTEIN PASTURES. 

Dry, hard, fibrous blue 
ghum,; feterita; millet; timothy when 
over four inches high; rye or wheat 
eight inches, or oats and barley 
over five inches, or beginning a couple 
of weeks before starting to joint; and 
clover of second year’s growth 
after ten feet high. 

FEED PRACTICALLY 


RECOMMIEN DID 


grass; sor- 


over 


cw peat 


SAME AS IS 


FOR DRY LOT. 

The pastures will, of course, save 

ome vrai feed, but they are not high 

enoug or Well balanced enough in the 

nees su protein, minerals and 

essential feed accessories that balance the 

( to permit the lessening of the pro- 
portion of supplement used, 


“HOGGING DOWN” CORN, 
successfully 
ninety-nine 
not tar to 
superior corn har- 
swine best 
purposes 
shotes weigh- 
pounds. Practi- 
Jowans who prac- 
“hogging down” 
spring shotes, but, of 
used to ad- 
class of swine 


down” 
lowa’s 


Corn is “hogged 
in ninety-nine of 
The reason is 
seek: the pigs are 
vesters. In general, those 
adapted to “hogging down” 
ure forage grown spring 
ing from 100 to 150 
cally 95 per cent of 
tice the economical 
method, preter 
course, Other hogs can be 
Vantage; in truth, any 
on the farm which are ready for fat- 
tening can be suecessfully turned into 
the corn field. 


counties, 


I—WELL-GROWN FORAGE SHOTES 
OF 100 TO 150 POUNDS, 
(a) Standing corn in which rape, or 
rve, or Wheat, or soy beans, or co eas 
1 south) is growing, salt Allow t - 
ag if supplemental gree feed is not 


abundant, 
tb) Standing 
field of 


oy ; saa?” 
LuUSClOUS, 


corn with run of adijoin- 
alfalfa, or clover, or rape, or 
growth = blue 


hew, tende1 


or a happs combination of all of 


“clean” cor with 
tank fed from a 

If fattening sows or 
heavy-muscled, big-boned yearling 
hogs of the previous fall’s farrow, are 
very little if any supplemental 
nor rape, rye, 


Standing field 
ige self-feeder: salt 


well-grown, 


used, 
tankage will be needed 
wheat, alfalfa or other pasture. How- 
ever, if these pastures are available, 


they may be used to some advantage. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS WHICH MAY 
SIMPLIFY SUCCESSFUL 
FREDING. 

1. Ear corn is’ the best, most profs 
itable all-around corn preparation. Of 
course, shelled excellent for 
the self-feeders, but ear corn will vork 
sple ndidly if the self-feeder i placed 
concrete, “non-wast- 


corn 1S 


664.8 1.99 
on a big enough 


ing” platforn 

2. Soaked shelled corn is excellent 
to start the little pigs; it is good for 
the suckling WS. 

3. Commo It should always be 
fed to hogs, allowing it at free will 
after they are accustomed to it (Our 


indicating 


experimental findings 


the truth of this sugg 


are 


stion.) 


4 Charcoal made from corn cobs, 
or from wood, is excellent for swine, 
this being especially true when they 


are partaking larg: 

5. Barley, rye, 
corn, milo maize, sorghum s' 
be ground), and comparable 
quite similar to corn, and may be sub- 
stituted for part or all of the corn m 
the rations given, provided they are 
and cheap enough. Rye 38 
sometimes likely to cause digestive 
troubles if fed in large quantities, but 
that is dependent upon the local con 
ditions. Barley is a most efficient sub- 


ly of corn : 
wheat, speltz, kafir 
d (all to 
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stitute for corn, and when properly 
supplemented produces a most excel- 
Jent quality of pork, but its great draw- 
pack in the corn country is its relative 
high price. None of these feeds men- 
tioned are the economic equal of corn 


when it comes to producing pork for 
profit in the corn belt. 

¢. Whole milk, skim-milk and but- 
termilk are our greatest physiologic 
corn supplements, but the former is 
too high priced to be used with profit 
jn market production except for or- 
phan pigs, and the skim-milk and but- 
rermilk are too scarce usually to be 
depended upon, The best supplements, 
therefore, are tankage, wheat mid- 
dlings and linseed oil meal. Pastures 
of alfalfa, the clovers, rape, blue grass, 
and a few others, of course, are eco- 
nomically superior for the conditions 
in this corn country. 

7. To substitute the tankage allow- 
ance (as given) with oil meal, use 
about two to two and a half times as 
much, as, for instance, instead of using 
corn 90, tankage 10, use corn 99, lin- 
secd oil meal 20 to 25. However, oil 
yeal as the lone supplement to corn is 
not advisable unless the pigs be on 
good pasture, and even here milk, mid- 
dlings or tankage are in order. If skim- 
milk or buttermilk is substituted for 
the tankage, use twenty times as much 
—or with middlings, seventeen times 
as much with equivalent or equal corn 
amounts. ; 

s. To secure greatest success in the 
feeding of hogs for profit, look closely 
after these essentials: 

(a) Good, sound, healthy, prolific 
foundation stock of the right market 
type. 

(i) Good breeding, emphasis being 
placed on the matings that “nick”. 
Have an.ideal, and breed toward it. 

(c) Good feedinz, supplying the 
most profitable amounts of economical 
nutriments at the right time. This is 


a big problem which demands eternal 
vigilunce as the price of success. Self- 
watering is part of successful feeding. 


(d) Good housing, comfortable, dry, 
well lighted, and sanitary at all times. 

(e) Good, suitable, sanitary (worm 
and cholera free) range preferable, or 
leguminous or similar pastures. 

(f) Good general management, that 
will combine and re-combine the many 
factors and forees at hand; the har- 
monious working of-all the units so 
that the right thing will be done in the 
right way at the right time, is the 
happy, profitable goal toward which to 
work, 
ro be most suecessful in the swine 
iness, one must like it, put his heart 
into it—yes, and live with it. 


} 


Can He Make It 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the question, “Can He 
Make It?” IT wish to say that I would 
hot advise any man in the corn belt 
to purchase eighty acres of land and 
assume a debt of $12,000. 

Let us see what the prospects are 
of ever paying for that eighty acres of 
land. Ile says that he would expect to 
make his living from the fifteen acres 
of orchard, lots, ete., so that what he 
#ets off the rest of the land could be 
fed or sold. 

It seems to me that some of the corn 
and hay would have to go for feed for 
his horses and a milk cow or two. But 
let, Us Suppose he could sell all of his 
érain. ‘Thirty-five acres of corn, with 
fifty bushels per acre, is 1,750 bushels, 
and at 50 cents per bushel, would make 
$575. If he is in the winter wheat 
Section, fifteen acres of wheat would 
bring him about 400 bushels, or about 
$300. Now, he says his expenses will 
be $875, and the chances are that they 
will be more, rather than less. So, at 
the very best, at grain farming, he 
could only pay off $300 per year, and, 
dividing $12,000 by $300, it would take 
orty years to pay for the farm. 

To stock up now, when e¢attle are 
high, he would run the risk of having 
Cattle to sell when they would be low- 
er, which I think they will be. 

I believe if it is possible for him to 
Trent, or if he would buy the eighty, 
and could rent some more land to go 
With it, he would stand a better show. 

P LENUS HAGGLUND. 

age County, Iowa. 
To Wallaces’ ¥ 
eign ecther or not one can succeed on 

‘ y acres, at $175 an acre, with a 


Cas} ay 2 @ 
“8 Payment of $2,000, depends upon 
§ OWN personal judgment and energy 


“armer: 


fail for lack of judgment, doing the 
thousand little things at a little the 
wrong time, trying to do too much, or 
in poor trading ability. Many would 
fail for lack of energy, putting off do- 
ing what could be done, taking the 
“stitch in time” to “save nine,’ and 
some because the wife was not able to 
make a clean, happy home, with work 
done ahead of time on practically noth- 
ing to do it with. Some few could 
succeed, provided the market is fairly 
good for all the several products that 
could be raised. 

Of course, land that will produce 
only fifty bushels of corn to the acre 
is not worth $175, unless it could easily 
be brought to raise eighty or ninety 
bushels, and other crops in propor- 
tion. The extra bushel jis all clear 
profit, if ends just meet at fifty bush- 
els, which would be about the case. 
The other forty bushels is all profit— 
say $24. The same is true of the cow, 
the hen, the sow, and anything that 
the man touches. 

Any man should try to own his own 
place. Life is so much more worth 
while when he loves his home and 
takes a pride in its growth each year, 
and such a man’s place is almost sure 
to increase in value beyond interest 
rates. Of course this will not be so if 
the place is just looked upon as a 
year-to-year undertaking, and such a 
man will not succeed on the above 
basis or any other. 

In this particular case, to make 
fifty-bushel corn land worth $175 per 
acre, there may be too much house or 
some other similar advantage for so 
large a debt, that does not really re- 
turn profit, but only excessive com- 
forts. 

1 would prefer to hunt longer, and 
insist upon giving notes for the full 
amount, in order to have the $2,000 for 
development and operation of the 
place; but I would not give up hunting. 
Kivery man in America should endeavor 
to own his own place, whether he lives 
in city or country. 

PeGe 


A Stock Farm Without a 
Pasture 
(Continued from third page.) 


the machine, to milk out what other- 
wise would be left. Hired help often 
objects to milking, but a hand is as 
willing to operate the machine milker 
as he would be to run a corn sheller 
or some other mechanical contrivance. 
The enthusiasm for dairying was 
kindled when Mr. Hayes took a trip 
east several years ago. There he found 
his eastern friends buying lots of feed 
which had been raised in the corn belt. 
If they can afford to pay the freight 
ou it, and then realize a profit, he ar- 
gued that the Iowa farmer should be 
able to do a little beter in the terri- 
tory where the feed is grown. He 
came home and built up the dairy, af- 
ter deciding on the plan of doing with- 
out a pasture. 
On another farm, where the pastures 
will be broken up this year, Mr. Hayes 
will try the same system with beef 
cattle. He has calculated it requires 
a certain number of feed units to pro- 
duce a certain gain in weight of beef 
cattle. As with the dairy cows for 
milk production, alfalfa and corn sil- 
age will replace all pastures, as the 
combination seems to_produce the most 
feed units to the acre. While the man- 
agement of the crops and the feeding of 
the stock will be more expensive than 


offsets the extra cost, according to 
Mr. Hayes’ calculations. 


Oil Meal for Brood Sows 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“Would you recommend feeding oil 
meal to young pregnant sows? No 
tankage can be secured here. Oil meal 
is $2.25 per cwt. I have plenty of oats 
and No. 5 corn. Please suggest a ra- 
tion.” 

Oil meal is generally a satisfactory 
feed for brood sows, but occasionally 
it causes abortion. We suggest that 
our correspondent feed from one-third 
to one-half of a pound of oil meal 
per sow daily, together with enoug 
corn and oats to keep the sows gain- 
ing at the average rate daily of about 
half a pound. In other words, the 
sows should be kept in good condi- 





correspondent 


pasture grazing from a labor stand- | 
point, the extra production more than | 













33 Different 
Styles 

High Shoes 

Low Shoes 
Button Shoes 
Lace Shoes 
All Solid 


Take No 
Substitutes 


Don’t let anyone persuade you to accept 
an imitation of the genuine Martha Wash- 
ington Comfort Shoe. No other shoe will 
give you so much real comfort and last- 
ing wear. 


Ae 


Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes 

















Wear these great shoes and 
free yourself from the an- 
noyance of tired, aching, burn- 


ing feet. They fit like a glove. 


WARNING — Always look for 
the name Martha Washington 
and Mayer trade mark on the 
sole. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to us. 












We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles 
for men, women, children; Dry- 
Sox wet weather shoes; 

Honorbilt Cushion Shoes. 


F. Mayer Boot 


and Shoe Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS INCLOSED 















and flooded with oil from the supply in the gear case, 

which needs replenishing only once a year. ' \) 
Put 5 This helmet Yi \' 
your old Bijare : keeps out rain %, ‘ 
oa DUPLICATE = keeps out ust A i} } 
wheel {i al Fi —— eeps \\ 

end vane : UNNING GEARS. keep: = >. | 
onthis |} co, 7 

self oiled } 4 . aa 


oN Onn 
motor. | Oil Annually oN dete 


and have 


: é \ V/\h 
J een 
an up- : 


ARING e | Jae 
toate. bs EVERY eae oil/ naff 
small FLOODEY Poe 


cost. 





Don’t waste your time 

climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 

place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 

Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 

you an abundance of water. i 

IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. I } 
Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- y 

motore and Easy-To-Build-Up J owers. i 
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AERMOTOR CO., 1115 S. Campbell Ave., CHICAGO SS 


























This Useful Tool Given to 
Subscription Helpers 











THE PERFECT SEWING AWL 


See that thread reel under the finger tips? This principle is right. Dia- 
mond point needles, both curved and straight, in hollow handle screw top. 
There is nothing like this patent Lock Stitch Awl to repair harness, shoes, 
canvas, and do all kinds of sewing on odd jobs. It sews like a machine, and 
one job will pay for it. It is equipped with assorted diamond point needles and 
a supply of the best waxed thread, ready for use. Full instructions with each. 


Given as a premium to anyone sending a club of three NEW subscribers 
to WALLACES’ FARMER at the special trial rate of 50c to Jan. 1, 1916. 











USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 
Gentlemen: Inclosed please find $!.50 to pay for the following three 
trial subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for the rest of 1916. 





NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER TOWN | 





In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the Perfect Sewing Awl. 





Nannie... Town State 

















and the ability of his wife. Many would 


tion, but not fat. 
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is to increase. 
in the morning after cleaning as it was 
when the lamp was put out for clean- 
ing, 
a smoking 
quickly from a smoking incubator lamp 
that in a very short time the room will 
be filled with the oily soot flakes, 
the great damage of carpets and furni- 
ture. 
with lamp black. A 
this kind 





Taking 
much like traveling on a straight road 





apt to bring 
cations. 
After 








—— 

Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
peri to this department iestions relating 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 

The best way to care for the incu- 
bator lamp is to make a chore of it, 
and attend to it at the same time ev- 
ery day. Once a day is good, but twice 
a day is better, and insures a clearer 
flame. The charred portion of the 
wick shou be cleared off with an old 
knife. Turn the wick down to the base 
of the charred part, and, holding the 
knii evel, make a clean cut across. 
Then wipe off all the charred part 
from the tube and about the screen. 
Lift the screen, and make sure there 
is no dust or dirt under it. Dust ab- 
sorbs oil, which may form gas if the 
burner gets very hot, and generate an 
explosion. Do not fill the lamp to the 
top, but leave half an inch to an inch 
of space. Turn the lamp low after 
cleaning. The tendency of the flame 


If it is turned as hig ly 


there is danger of overheating and 
amp. The soot forms so 


to 
are often coated 


few experiences 
will greatly damage the 


Even the eggs 


care of the lamp regularly is 
sailing—but an occasional neg- 
like turning the wrong way— 
about ail sorts of compli- 


1s 


a hatch is over, boil the burn- 





er, and put in a new wick. 
Making Biddy Bidable 

When choice eggs on which depends 
one’s chances of show birds for fall 
and winter, are waiting the services of 
a motherly hen to hatch chicks, the 
ap Solana of Mrs. Biddy is a matter 
of in — ince. Every effort should be 
mad: » humor her in the matter of a 
nest but sir Mrs. Biddy usually goes 
broody in the hen house, a place not 
conductive to the best hatchin she 
must, as a rule, be coaxed to tisfy 
herself with a change of nests in which 
to set. 

Do not try to force her by moving 
her in the daytime Wait until night. 
Give her a good feed and a drink first, 
and see that she exercises enough to 
empty her bowels Then, when she 
has returned to her 1 t, move her to 
the place you wish her to set. 

It is a good plan to have the nest 
ready in the old place, so she may be 
moved nest and all. But if this is not 
practicable, have a few warm eggs in 
the nest, cover her up so she can not 
get out, and if she must continue shut 
up, let her out at evening to eat each 
time, instead of in the morning 

Treat her for lice each week. It 
saves trouble if the brooding room is 
arr ved so that she ean leave for food 
and drink hen ‘ \ hes A box of 
mel) earth in wl ich she can wallow 
is natural way of keeping her skin 
in. conditio Green food not eSsen- 
tix but she should have grif 

To make a success in hatching with 
hens, one must work with them. Once 





a hen gets nervous and dissatisfied, 
all hopes of a’ good hatch may be ban- 
ished 
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chicks, the best way to treat the nest 
for mites would be to replace it with 
a new nest filed with fresh litter. If 
this is placed on the same spot, treat 
the floor, walls, ete., for mites. Give 
the bird charcoal and limey grit. 
Occasionaly a bird is found which is 
addicted to the vice of feather eating, 
and is teaching the other birds. We 
would kill such a bird heidi 


The Silas E End 


is selling merchandise 
sssentials of salesman- 
ship are the same. Hence, the follow- 
ing advice, given before a hardware 
convention recently, is as applicable to 
the selling of chickens as hardware, 
and these principles should be consid- 
ered in the writing of advertisements: 


Whether one 


or stock, the ¢ 


“Salesmen should know what are 
the esseatials to arouse interest, an) 
make themselves familiar with these 
essentials,” said the speaker. “They 
should know the best selling points 
about their goods, should be able to 
express them in strong, forceful lan- 
guage, and also able to judge which 


are best to use to arouse in a customer 
the desire to buy. Advertising should 
be conducted along scientific lines with 
regard for the selection of good media 
and good copy as the pre-requisite for 
efficiency.” 


Lice and Mites 


Bulletin No. 86, of the Storrs agri- 
cultural experiment station, on the 
subject, “Some Lice and Mites of the 
Hen,” by Lamson and Manter, places 
emphasis on the following points: 

1. That there is much confusion re- 
garding the relative harmful effects of 








the lice and mites, owing to the’ fact 
that the lice are more easily seen, 
with the result that they are often 


accused of causing injury actually done 
by mites. 

2. That the lice can 
trolled by the use of 
rubbed on the hen. 

3. That carbolenium or one of the 
coal tar products will kill or repel the 
mites if applied once a year by the 
right method to the roosts. 

4. That caraway oil proves the best 
control measure for leg mite, 

This bulletin is the product of much 
experimental work, covering 
able leneth of time, with sti 
these pests on a large number of hens 
and chickens, both out-of-doors and by 


be easily con- 
blue ointment 


the scaly 





close observation in the laboratory. 

Several facts regarding the life his- 

tories of these parasites are new to 

sci nce. 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
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R. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


Selected eggs from choice flock; farm range. Prices 
, $2.75 for 50, 85.00 per 100. Order from 
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V ALLING’S White 
’ this season of ist cock, 1 
lst flock 
lst pullet and 2d pen at Maryv 
cockerel at Nebraska State Show 

ers. Large shapely type 
from these birds, $2.50 per 15 
Box Box 412, 8 Shenandoah lows. 
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3d pullet at Shenandoah show 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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3 cockerel, 


ist 
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show. 3d 
Fine winter lay 
a. guaranteed to he 
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1-4 pen 
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Fisher’s Barred | Plymouth ‘Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected rang 


igiet bred 
Eggs per i 
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by Bradley and Ri 
markings with size 
100, $5; 200, $9. B. 
Satisfact! on ecole d. 
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k beaded 


Best of 


3, 82; 50, 8: 
etting 
4 FISHER & SOR, Edgewood, lowa 


of 11, $4 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


Flock consists of 200 puilet 
mated with 1! pound pure 
$1.60 for 15, $2.00 for 30 
Order from this ad. 
J AS. JENSEN & SONS, 


white 
85.00 for 50, 


s seltcted from 640 and 
cockere}s, 


Priceg 


25.00 for 100 


__ Newell, Iowa 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


‘Weight With 


New 1916 ci 


rcular now reat 
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Quality” 


It cor 


itains Hat 


of prizes won, prices of eggs and full description of 


matings. Send for tt. 
J. K. GOODENOW, 








T UFF Rocks—Htgb scoring, 


Maquoketa, fowa 


trap-nested stock,with 


show records, proven winter layers of good color, 
1.50, trap-nested pen 
Write at once. 


size and bone. Eggs, 100-*6; 15-8 
82.50. Chicks special prices, c 
Henningson, Dike, lowa. 


stalog. 





MPROVE your flock with eggs from high class, 


cockerel bred Barred 
range—15 for 61.00, 30 for 81.75, 
pens, $3.00 per 15 
Trea Lynnville, 





Iowa. 


Satisfaction 


100 for 85.00; 
guaranteed. 


Plymouth 


toc 


ks—farm 
fancy 
Alta 





rHOMPsoN Imperial Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 


$1.50 and 83.00 for 15. 


Choice deep barred stock. 


Eggs from choice mating Silver Campines, $1.50 for 


15. T. H. Miner, Guernsey, 


lowa. 





oh Rock eggs—t5, $1.00; 
vigorous stock, 
Sioux Rapids, lowa. 


$4.00 per 100. Large, 


excellent layers. H. 


Tyrrell, 
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cel 


I UFF and cockerel bred Barred Rocka. 


hatching, $1.50 per 15, 
Roy E 


par 
prepaid. 
RADLEY’S Barred Rock eggs. 








. Todd, Marton, 1 lowa. — 








Eggs for 


post or express 


Pen 1, headed by 





cockerel scoring %2—15, ek pen 2—15, $1.25; 
30, $2.00; range—100, $4.00. I - Collins, Mt. Pleas 
ant, Iowa, kt. 2. 
\HOMPSON’S Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks 
direct. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per 15; 
flock, ‘#5. 00 per 100. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa. 








7 IGH scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks exec lustvety 
























































15 eggs, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. Satisfaction 
guaraneed. E. 38. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 
Lips Plymouth Rocks that are white. Large 

stock. Eggs, $4.00 per 100, $1.00 for 15. Wilils 
Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newtou, lowa 
DUFF Rocks—cholce farm raised stock. Kggs— 
D 81.00 15, $5.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mre 
Wm. Guynn, Charles City, low a. 
eeus eae hatching from choice exhibttic Sarred 
Rocks Both matings Cockerels all sold 
D. HL Lesber, Marion, lowa 
THITE Rock egg Baby chicks. Extra eae 

laying strain. Send for mating list. W. F. 
Naffziger, Deer Creek, Lil 
getty Rock | egga, Fishel strain—20, $1.50; 50, 

$2.25; 100, 64.00 White View Farm, Mrs. Claude 
Pugh, Menlo, lowa 
B LED te lay P lyn h Roe ks with size, shape and 

splendid barrt 30 eges 32.50. L. B L iliue, 
Forest City, lowa 
| ARRED Rock eggs from 1 ! range 
atock, $4.00 per hundred irs Ludwig, 
Prairie City, I 
QXTRA fine White Plymouin Rock eggs for bateb 
a) ng, 5c per 15, @4 pied ijv. Leo 8S. Tie i, Daw 
son, Nebr asxka 
Ww . E Rock eggs, Fishel strain, farm raised, 61 
15, 85 per 10U. Mrs. Vernon Argenbright, 
B!andinsville, [1 
! ARRED Plymouth Rock egg 1 ng strata, 
0-82.25, 100-84.0U. FE . Beer, Eagle Grove, Is 
I UFF Rock eggs high bred winter layers—1.00 for 
15.85.00 per 100. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lows 
E ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain. ‘Eggs, $5.50 per 
hundred. Mra, b Nel lav Havens, Linby, lowa. 
































100. Also bal by chicks. 














Ww HY’ T E Rock eggs, $4.00 per 
J. Lambert, Laclede, Mo % 
Bor F Rock eggs, $1.00 f 1 00 p uo, Fred 
Manny, Ft. Mad{son, lowa 
CRPIKGTONS. 
PARRA A LAS m manne 
Bsc from the cream of my flock of extra large 
4 5. C,. Buff Orping tons, $2.00 per i5; utility Cees 
$1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Herbert C. Rudd, For- 
rest, Illinois ao 
VGGS at ba igle Comb Buff Orping- 
kK tons Wir {1450 ind inols state 
show, lilinois state fair and Louis, M Clarence 
Ww Adama, Maxwel}, Il! _ = 
ag oboe gy beng rs for hate? m range 
loc $1.50 for 15. 87.50 per hundre elected 
pen $2.50 for 15. O. B. Robbins, Bu 
I UFF ‘Genii gtons—Prize r winter layers, 
tore range. Eggs—ii, $1.5 22.50, prepaid. 
Mrs. J - Page, Adrian, Mo . 
Witte Orpington eggs from my lo Stave Fat 
id lows State Show wii a jock. J. 
Har tahorn _Traer, lowa as 
QINGL E Comb White ngtor and baby 
tO chicks. Roy Mu hen 2) wa. a 
esa Me aad Se Bike Se SE SS il : oe 
YINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtor Martz staid 
SS direct. Large bone, fine layers, # 15, 85 per 
100. Mrs. T hos Jaumyardner, ¢ Ml, 
FP 7" Pera ®.. a G 
‘Cc Buft Orpt igton cockere|s t Pavove 9 
‘oe $2. Win. Carrier, Newt lo ae? 
F°%¢ SALE--Eges from 8. C. Buff Or ‘ton. Mrs 
Chas. Hinkley, Cameron. Mo — 
NASHION Plate stratn Single Orping- 
ton eges- $5.00 100, $1.25 Conne’ 
{ Ciarksvi ile, _low 2 ——— 
VINGLE Comb White Or to 1.00 per 100 
Ne) Mre. Ernest Holl: St nega \ —- 
VAGS Fa Ss ( ff Orptt 100-85.00 
4 Py 
Kk J. C. Simon, Eagle Grove, I Tag 
Please mention this paper wh yriting 
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Preventing White Diarrhea 


To prevent White Diarrhea, treatment 
should begin as soon as chicks are 
hatched—giving intestinal antiseptics to 
destroy the germ. Not infrequently we 
see rank poisons recommended, such as 
Mercuric Chloride and Antimony Ar- 
senite. The use of such remedies should 
not be encouraged, as the average per- 
gon has little knowledge of their danger- 
ous nature. The use of poisonous drugs 
js entirely unnecessary, for there are 
safe remedies that will destroy the germ, 
yet are not injurious to the chick. 


White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., A8, 
Waterloo, lowa (formerly located at La- 
moni, lowa), for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after giv- 
ing the medicine, and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this company thoroly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by return 
mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, lowa. 


. 
Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 
on our guarantee—your money hack if not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A8, Waterloo, la. 


















More Chicks 
No Bother 
Less Expense 


The lampunderneath, 
Squire in the center, insures 
Steady, even temperature, Fill 
the Lig oil tank once. One gallon 
to the hatch. That's only one of 
the X-Ray fifteen 

big special seatures. 














You ought to know about the 
X-Ray automatic trip that regu- 
lates the heat and other X-Ray 
special features, 


Get Free 
X-Ray Book 
Post: yourself on incubatorand 
 brooder facts before buying 
any machine. See what X-Ray 
is doing. See how it's made, 
Learn what it will do. We 

pay express to practicall 
all points. Ask for book4@ 


X-Ray Incubator Co, 
Dept. 
Des Moines,la. 








‘Express 
Paid 








It has been a good one for fifteen 
years. Has many exclusive features,» 
Including fot water heating system, 
and glass top. You can see the KLON- 
DIK at your deajer’s before you buy 
it. Made by the 

KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO, 


821-325 Southwest 9th St. Des Moines, Iowa 





WYVANDOTTES. 
Rn rn nner rn nnn PP LDD LD IDL PAD A DD PD DL DI PD 
CILVER Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching “the all- 
yk Purpose fowl,’ dollar per fifteen. Satisfaction 
Guarante ed. G. W. Hunter, Barnes City, lowa. 
re Y Coh 
1, @5.00 per 100. Mrs. Frank Shryack, Col- 





imbian Wyandottes. Eggs $1.00 per 








chester, J]. 

RoGs lver Laced Wyandottes—15, $1; 50, $3. 

i oe Rouen and M iscovy duck eggs—ll, @1. Fred 
cera, Clarkson, Neb. 

Wilte Vyandotte eggs from my Iowa State Show 

Traer Yo hers aud also from flock. T.J. McGinnis, 





Wilts 


‘ Y lottes (Fishel strain)—50 eggs for 
Ww. W. B, Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 


\ THITE x 
from Ik 
Seat 


B' FF Wyat tte eggs, Incubator orders promptly 
file 


44 Geo, Deyoe, Mason City, lowa. 


iotte eggs, $1.50 per 15; $4 per 100; 
Strain. Kate Kelly, Hanover, IIL. 
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' T "J 1% At ia P 
(Hor E White Wyandotte eggs, 85.00 per 100; high 
grade st «© Mrs, John Wood, Monroe, lowa. 





PURE brea White Wyandotte eggs from good lay- 
Newou® Strain, 75¢ per 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. E. J. 
Comer & Son, ¢ -ghorn, lowa. 
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Ration for Hens 


A subscriber writss: 


“I have been feeding wet mash in 
the morning, composed of cooked veg- 
etables, a little oil meal, meat meal, 
about a pound of clover hay meal, and 
chopped corn fed while warm. At noon, 
I feed some cane seed or head, and 
unthreshed wheat. At night I feed 
whole corn. I do not know the weight 
of the feeds. I have about 300 pure- 
bred Brown Leghorns, and have gath- 
ered 448 dozen eggs from January 1, 
1916, to March 6, 1916. In the last 
five days, I have fed a dry mash com- 
posed of ground corn, 40 pounds; bran, 
20 pounds; oil meal, 10 pounds; meat 
meal, 1 pound. I have fed this mix- 
ture in hoppers, and am gradually 
quitting the wet mash. The egg pro- 
duction is falling off since I have been 
using the hoppers. I keep clean drink- 
ing water before the hens all of the 
time. I give the water warm when the 
weather is cold. I have oyster shell 
and grit before them all the time, and 
they have free range when weather 
will permit.” 

It has been observed in stock of all 
kinds that a radical change in the feed- 
ing will result in a loss of production 
for a time, while the animal is adjust- 
ing itself to the change of ration. Our 
correspondent has, from January 1st 
to March 6th, been getting about one 


egg per day for about three and a half 
hens. Your egg yield should have 
been considerably higher than this, to 
make your profits what they should be. 
I would consider that our correspond- 
ent has far too much ground corn and 
too much meat meal in the dry mash. 
A dry mash which is recommended 
by the Massachusetts agricultural ex- 
periment station consists of two parts 
of wheat bran, one part of wheat mid- 
dlings, one part of corn meal, one part 
of ground alfalfa, one-half part of beef 
scraps, one-half paft of oil meal, and 
one-half part of gluten meal. The oil 
meal and gluten meal may be omitted 
and one part of ground oats added. 





Adulterating Eggs 


Adulterated eggs are eggs which are 
dirty inside or out; eggs which are 
stuck with bits of yolk or filth; eggs 
which, when held before the tester, 
show spots and blood rings; eggs that 
have been in the incubator, or that 
show signs of germination. 

Proceedings on the shipment of eggs 
under the food and drugs act may be 
brought against farmers or shippers 
sending out adulterated eggs. It is 
said, however, that the department will 
not proceed against shipments unless 
there are present in a shipment larger 
percentages of bad eggs than are ordi- 
narily recognized as coming in the 
commercial grades of candled eggs. 

Adulterated eggs may be shipped for 
tanning purposes if they are broken, 
and the contents denatured, prior to 
shipment. 

The views of the department with 
respect to the denaturing of eggs are 
stated in Bureau of Chemistry Serv- 
ice and Regulatory Announcements, 
No. 7, paragraph 19, and No. 12 opinion 
No. 112. 





Paying for Quality Eggs 


One of the chief problems discussed 
at the annual convention of the Ca- 
nadian Produce Association, at Bell- 
ville, in the Kingston consular dis- 
trict, was the “loss-off” system in buy- 
ing and selling eggs. Four or five 
years ago, the loss caused by allowing 
eges to deteriorate in quality reached 
17 per cent of the production. This 
caused the Canadian Produce Associa- 
tion, on its inauguration, to institute a 
campaign for the elimination of the 
bad egg. The method was called the 
“loss-off” system, or, in other words, 
it was decided to purchase eggs on a 
straight quality basis. When an egg 
dealer sent in a case of eggs, before 
this system was put in force, he got so 
much per dozen for his eggs. Now, 
however, he is paid for the good eggs 
only, and is necessarily careful. Com- 
mission merchants and wholesale pro- 
duce men in large centers claim that 
the percentage of bad eggs has been 
reduced wonderfully in the past four 
years. It is stated that 5 or 6 per cent 
will cover the entire loss.—Consul Felix 
S. S. Johnson, Canada, in Consular 
Reports. 








I Wiil Tell You How to Make Poultry 
Healthy, Make Hens Lay, 
Make Chicks Grow 


Now that mating time has arrived, it’s up to you to see that your poultry get a 
tonic and internal antiseptics to make them vigorous and free of disease. 
Therefore, feed Pan-a-ce-a, 





In that condition your hens will lay better, you =~ 
will get more healthy, fertile eggs and the chicks My Guarantee 


will stand a better show of reaching maturity. 
Therefore, feed Pan-a-ce-a. 


And, before the hatches come, I want to warn 
against gapes, leg weakness and indigestion, for 
these ailments are responsible for half the baby- 
chick losses. Therefore, feed Pan-a-ce-a—it will 
save you these losses, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


It’s a Tonic—Not a Stimulant 


Here are a few of the valuable ingredients in Pan-a-ce-a to 
meet the requirements of your poultry which I have just 
stated: Nux Vomica, a nerve tonic; Carbonate of Lime, a 
shell former; Hyposulphite of Soda, an internal antiseptic; 
Quassia, an appetizer; Jron, to enrich the blood, and other 
valuable ingredients, all well known and recommended by 
the highest medical and veterinary authorities. 


Perhaps the strongest argument in favor of Pan-a-ce-a is 
the fact that it has been on the market for 22 years and is 
growing in favor each year. Read the guarantee in the 
right-hand panel—thatis your protection. There is a Dr. Hess 
dealer in your town, a man whom you know, aman who 
stands back of my guarantee and will return your money 
if Pan-a-ce-a fails to make good. 114 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs, 60c; 25-lb. 
pail, $2.50 (except in Canada andthe far West). 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
* 
25-Ib. pail, $1.60; 100-Ib. sack, $5.00 
Why pay the peddler twice my price ? 
Your stock need this tonic now to harden and condition them after 
the confined heavy feeding of winter. There’s nothing better to put 
horses in trim for hard spring and summer work. Milch cows need It 
just now to prepare them for the heavy milking season ahead. Dr, Hess 
Stock Tonic makes all stock healthy, keeps them toned up and expels 
worms. Sold under money-back guarantee, 25lb, pail, $1.60; 100-Ib. 
sack, $5.00; smaller packages as low 
as 50c (exceptin Canada, the far West 
and theSouth). Send 2c for my new 
free Stock Tonic book, 


Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


Killslice onpoultry and all farm stock. 
Dust the hens and sprinkle it in the 
nests, or, if your fowl are provided 
with a dust bath, sprinkle Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath every 
other week—the hens will do the 
rest. Also destroys bugs on cu- 
cumber, squash and melon vines, 
slugs on_rose bushes, etc, 
Comesin handy, sifting-top 
cans. SIb. 25c; 3-lb. can 
60c (except in Canada 
and the far West). 
T guarantee it. 


=} So sure am I that 

Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a will 
help make your 
poultry healthy, 
help make your 
hens lay and your 
chicks grow that 
I have told my 
dealer in your }*‘ 



















































claim, return the 

empty package 

and get your 
money back, 











Gilbert Hess 
M.D., D.V.S. 


















If you have a sick or in- 

jured animal, write Dr. 
Hess, tell symptoms, 
enclose 2c stamp tor 

reply, and he will send 

youaprescriptionand 
letter of advice tree 
of charge. 
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With warm medicated dirt floors. SAVES 
BABY CHICKS. You can change any 
old brooder or make one of these from 


an ordinary box. We will send this infor- 


E ee mation absolutely free, also tell you 
B a oO O D Ss WHY CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


Just send names of five or ten friends who use incubators. This will save you from $100 to 
$500 this summer. ABSOLUTELY FREE FOR THE NAMES. Send them today. 


RAISALL REMEDY COMPANY, Blackwell, Oklahoma 


Save Money On 


Your Year’s Reading 


For the convenience of our subscribers only, we receive and forward subscriptions 
to other publications. A subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, either new or renewal, must 
accompany a subscription to any other publication. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


















With With 
Reg. Wallaces’ Reg. Wallaces’ 
Price Farmer Price Farmer 
Alone Both Alone Both 
Des Moines Register and Leader....... 21.00 $4.30 Des Moines Evening Tribune........... 2.00 2.60 
Des Moines Dally News ...........0000e 2.00 2.65 Des Moines Capital .....22 scoe socccees 2.00 2.65 
STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 
(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. American Swineherd (M) 1.35 
Chicago Dally Drovers Journal. -84.00 $4.10 American Sep Breeder (M). 1.86 
Chicago Daily Live Stock World..... 8.00 3.35 Reliable Poultry Journal (M) .. 1.35 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram 4.0 4.10 Western Poultry Journal (M). 1.2 
Breeders’ Gazette (W) ; 1.45 American Bee Journal (M).... 1.60 
Hoard's Dairyman (W).........cceseeees 1.00 1.75 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 
American Magazine (M)......cceecceees 1.50 2.25 Gas Review (M) (gasoline engines).... .50 1.95 
WOFIG’S WOLKE CUED inns cease cccccecess G00 3.10 Commoner (W) F 1.60 
Review of Reviews (M). oe 3.10 Woman's Home Companion (M)... . i 2.35 
Hiustrated World CM)... cciccccesccsece 1.50 2.10 Good Housekeeping (M eee 1.50 2.25 
Youth's Companion (W) (new ouly 2.50 New Woman's Trio (Mot) 
Little Folks (M)..... 1.60 Ladies World and M i 
American Boy (M).... 1.75 One year each) (mouthiies 2.25 
Pathiinder (current events) W......... 1.55 
OTHER COMBINATIONS 
If more than one book or periodical is desired, add the combination rates and de- 
duct $1.60 for the extra Wallaces’ Farmer. For example, the ra on Wallaces’ Farmer 


and the Breeders’ Gazette is $1.85; on Wallaces’ Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman $1.75. 
Adding, $1.85 plus $1.75 equals $3.60. Deducting $1.00 for ext Wallaces’ Farmer 
leaves $2.60 as the price of the three papers one year each, Write for prices if in 
doubt. Remit by bank draft, postal money order, or personal check if more convenient. 
Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
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| Hearts and H 
‘his department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wall ace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are weicome, If preferred, — 
of writer will not be published. Address all {nat 


jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department t 
Ww allaces’ Hine armer, » Des 8s Motnes, lows. 

















Planters’ Guide for Exhibitors 


Greater lowa gave 








In a recent issue, 





the following list of vegetables for 
which prizes will be offered at the 
coming state fair. Since many of our 
readers may not receive the premium 
list until after planting time, we give 
the list of table vegetables. The pre- | 
miums offered in every instance are 


$3, $2 and $1. 


Red globe onions, white globe onions, 

yellow globe onions, largest onions of 
umy variety, best onions not named; 
iurnips; rutabagas; parsnips; carrots; 
beets; ‘Vegetable oysters; shelled 
ground cherries; pole Lima _ beans, 
, !lenderson's bush Lima beans, white 
navy beans; Early Jersey Wakefield 
cabbage, late cabbag red cabbage, 
Savoy cabbage—three heaviest heads; 
cauliflower; ripe cucumbers, cucum- 
bers for slicing; red celery, roots at- 
tached; egg-plants; kohl rabi; musk- 
melons, green and salmon fleshed; 
peppers, green mangoes, red mangoes, 
Cayenne peppers; pumpkins, ripe and 
sweet; rhubarb. 








The Friendly Way 


Several years ago, Doctor Edward 
Everett Hale gave as the great secret 
of life, that, “Every living day you 


nrust divide the twenty-four hours so 
that the body shall have a chance, and 
the mind shall have a chance, and this 
child of God, yourself, shall have a 
chance. In other words, body, mind 
znd soul must each share equally in 
the day’s work.” 

In another column, we give an in- 
teresting letter from a club of country 
women, which, according to Doctor 
Hale’s rule, is a well-balanced club. 
This club, organized near Marshall- 
town, lowa, and known as the S. C. L 
Club—social, church and intellectual— 
is one which we are very glad to hear 
from. 

Because it seems friendly—folksy— 
for country women to be organized un- 
der one general name, we would like 
to see all women’s country clubs a part 


of the Daughters of Ceres, but the main 
ihing is to get, thru the medium of 
country women’s clubs, that friendli- 











ness which makes it possible to have 
the best things in the country. 

More and more, the need of com- 
munity spirit is being made apparent, 
in the towns and cities as well as in 
ithe country. The Brooklyn Eagle tells 
of how good fellowship among neigh- | 
bors is being promoted in cities by | 
“block parties.” Of one, it says: “The 
block was closed for the evening, oth 
decorated with flag and lanter 
dancing in the street, races, and ele r 
sports, were on the program.” 

Country folk are sometimes shocked 
t ar that their city cousins do not 
know the name of their next-door 
neighbor. This is no more shocking 
as cities are built, than to live in the 
country and not know more than the 
name of one’s neighbor 

We would like to hear from other 
country clubs. 

Successful Co- -operation 

We were much interested in a news 
paper “skit” about a ladies aid soci- 
es hich had helped develop a dairy 
community. A letter of inquiry brought 
a most attractive sales catelog—got- 
ten upon paper of as good quality, and 
bi { as tastefully, as an art catalog, 
“al pedigree of blue-blood- 
ed ani | imports and American- 
br Je cattle—that have mad 
re} on tor the nd 
c I is producers. Writt 
o ne cover, tor our pecial benef} 

we! | e words: “This is tl Jer 
Sey rd that ‘Betty Botter’ b 1 

b ( bulletins and brains 

We bel a part of the interesting 
letter whit iccompanied the catalog: 

“I take pleasure in telling you of 
our work, which is ¢: at only as an 
obj« ct lesson great n its appe: 1 and 
its possibilities. As everybod y -webhanae 
cooperation is simple enough when 


folks want to work together. All the 


rules in the world will not make us co- 
workers unless we have a desire to get 
together to accomplish some clearly 
defined purpose—something that we 
realize we need. Because our church 
was in debt, we had to do something. 
In our efforts to pay our debt, our di- 
rect marketing developed by natural 
processes. In our section there are 
few creameries. So we believe that 
accidentally we have found the way 
that leads to the creamery—the butter 
carton way. (The butter carton is a 
collapsible cardboard box which ex- 
actly fits a parchment wrapped, rect- 
angular pound of butter.) The first 
year our sales amounted to over $2,000. 

“There are many significant features 
in this little story of codperative effurt 
-a linking of church and community 
interests, of land-owner and tenant 
classes, of rural and urban club wo- 














“He Likes to Have His Back Scratched.” 





men, of a rural community with the 
absentee landlord, etc. The feature 
that seems to impress the public most 
forcibly is that we worked out plans, 
and put them into effective operation 
without help from outsiders. We did 
need help, however, but we also knew 
how to get it. Werapplied to Uncle 
Sam for bulletins first. Later, we 
asked him for the address of a firm 


that sold refrigerator boxes. A cata- 
log from a dealer with which Uncle 
Sam linked us, introduced us to the 


paraffined butter cartons, and the car- 
tons made it possible for us to double 





our profits on our butter. If persons 
wish to know more about our work, 
they may write me.—Elizabeth D. Ab- 


ernathy, Box 33, Route 2, Pulaski, Ten- 
nessee.” 


Have Table Right Height 











“Rack-breaking” methods of house- | 
keeping are not only out of date, they | 
ure foolish. Have tables, laundry tubs | 
and sinks the correct height, is the ad- 
vice that the home economics depart- 
ment at lowa State College gives to 
housewives. 

iby experiment it has been shown 
that the correct height for tables, tubs 
or sinks for a woman 4 feet 7 inches | 
tall, is 27 inches; for a woman 5 feet 5 
inches toll, the height of the table 
should be increased to 30.5 inches; 
in other words, there should be an in- 
crease of 2.5 inches in the height of 
the table for every 5 inches in a wo- 
man’s height. 

eye 
Easter Lilies 
following recipe fo Master Lilies” 
t en from the Mothe Magazine 
| hree ¢€ i cupful of sugar, one- 
half pful of water, one and one-half 
cupfuls of flour, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of bakin; powder, whipped 
cereal jent egg yolks ntil thick and 
ler -colored add the sugar gradually 
continue beating. Then add the wa- 
| ter, fold in the whites of the beaten 
| tiff, and, last of all, add the flour 
| fted with the baking powder. 
} i> i small teaspoonful on a baking pan 
ym out very thin with the spoon, 
j 1 ooky. Fill the pan, place in a mod- 
erate oven; and watch closely. When 
done, take out and loosen with a pancake 
| turner toll into a cornucopia, shaping 
it like a lily. It is necessary to work very 
rapidly when doing this. When all are 
iked and ready, fill with whipped 


straw hats, taken from the Millinery 


To Clean Straw Hats 


The following suggestions for cleaning 
Trade 
be helpful to some who wish 


last summer’s hats. 


Review, may 


to remode! their 
The 


natural 


rough straw braids in 


cleaned by 
dissolving 


milan and 
washing 
one 
one pint 


color may be 


in a solution made by 
of oxalic acid in 
the strength of the 
solution, pour a little on a pine board; if 
it bubbles, the solution is too strong, and 
more water must be added. 
With small bristle brush, 
hat beginning at the 
the working around until the 
side brim have been washed. 
clear water. Place the 
of a broom handle, and 
rapidly in the air or sunlight, so 
will dry quickly. When the 
press in shape under a damp 
acid will take off most of the 


tablespoonful 
of water. ‘To test 


scrub the 


center of 


a 
quickly, 
crown and 
crown and 
quickly in 
the end 


Rinse 
hat 
whirl 
the straw 
hat is dry, 
cloth. The 
gloss. 

To 


on 


celan the natural colored leghorn, 
wash thoroly with a paste made of the 
juice of one lemon and two tablespoonfuls 
of sulphur. After it has dried, brush the 
dry powder off. . 

Little can be done for a white chip hat 
that sunburned and soiled, except to 
cover with gauze or other thin material. 
A mixture of plaster of paris and gasoline, 
made the consistency of thick paste, may 
be covered over the soiled portions of the 
hat. When dry, remove with a stiff 
brush. ‘This will help to cover up the 
soil rather than to cleanse.—Charlotte E. 
Carpenter, Colorado Agricultural College. 


is 





Washing a Sweater 


Kolshorn, Wyoming state 
in home economics, 


tells how she 


Henrietta 
demonstrator 
article 


in the 


following washes a 


sweater: 


“I have soft water only occasionally. 
Before | wash my sweater, I take it out 
and beat it or shake it until all the dust 


Then I make a soap paste by 
taking a quart of boiljng water, and shav- 
ing into that one bar of good soap; then 
I add six tablespoonfuls of borax, and heat 
the mixture until the soap is dissolved. IL 
take a bowl or clean dishpan, and fill it 
three-fourths full of lukewarm water, and 
put in half a cup of the soap solution. If 
the water is very hard, I add a teaspoon- 
ful of borax for each gallon of water. Then 
I soak the sweater in that, and place the 
pan where the temperature of the water 
will remain the same, I leave this for 
several hours. After that, I wash* the 
sweater by pulling it up and down, or 
else | work it with a kneading movement, 
but | never rub it on the board, nor do I 
rub it with my hands or rub soap on it, 
for that would shrink it. If it has spots 
that need special attention, I take a small 
brush and serub the spots and the collar 
and cuffs. 
“Tl change 
making the 
much care 
even. 1 do 
work rapidly, 
the 
Water, I 
» tp 
rinsed in cle 
but a littl 
fluffy T pre 
ig tiie Ve 
it in a towel 
hands until the water 
out 1 draw the sweater 
pulling the and ve 
width Ll d » then L draw the 


back and collar into sh and bia 


is out of it 


frequently, always 
solution, and giving 
the temperature 
sweater cool. l 
and rinse it in water that is 
temperature, Into the 
two tablespoonfuls 
are 
stiff, 
and 


iSs- 
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same 
to keeping 
not let the 


water 


Same 
put only 
if 
water, 
soup will 


again 
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and press it with my 
has been soaked 
into by 
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front, 
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room 
the 
by cold 
in the 
from 
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the 
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Home - Made [Breakfast Food 
To Hearts and Homes: 

If any of the Waliaces’ Farmer readers 
care to know it, a most excellent break- 
fast food can be made at home by taking 
wheat and parching it, like coffee, in the 
oven or in a skillet, then grinding in a 
coffee mill, and cooking as you do oat- 


With real ‘“‘cow’s cream” it would be de- 
licious, but to me it is good with just 
“store milk.’’ I stumbled onto this grind- 
ing wheat for my baby chicks, and it 
smelled so sweet and scorchy that | 
thought I’d cook some, and that 
called for more, 

I understand some physical culturists— 
and some with delicate stomachs—live and 
thrive on this, with fruits and nuts. Of 
course a large mill for grinding it would 
be better, but the small one is better than 


some 


none; and the result is more satisfactory 
than sone of the prepared breakfast 
foods—to me, anyhow. 

If any of you happen to scorch your 
rice, I'll tell you what I learned from a 
dear old colored sister in Oklahoma. We 
were expecting company, when the rice 
gave forth an unsavory smell, Quick ag 


a flash, an ebony hand picked a live, red 
coal from the fire, and dropped it on the 
rice, shutting down the lid tight for a few 


minutes. Then, taking it away, she said: 
“Don’t you worry, honey; it’s all drawed 
out.” And it really was. But his would 


not answer for gas cooking. 
CALIFORNIA SUBSCRIBER. 


Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 
Owing to imited space it ia not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of lic 

Special book on embroidery patterns, “‘Embroidery 
‘for Every Woman,” illastrating 200 designs and de 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy. postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal 
laces’ Farmer, Ves Motues, Lowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








No. 7668 Ladies’ Shirt Waist-—Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. The 
sleeves of this waist can be made in long 
or short length. 

No. 7669—Ladies’ Skirt—-Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure The skirt 1s 
cut in three gores, and may be made with 
or without the belt. 

No. 7682—lL.adies’ Shirt Waist-—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
The waist can be made with or without 
the cape and applied box plait, and the 
sleeves can be long or short. 

No. 7645—Children’ Rompers—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years The rompers close 
at the back, and may have long or short 
sleeves. 

No. 7685—-Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 44 inchéS bust measure. The dress has 
a four-gored skirt, with high or regulation 


waist line. 


The above patterns ill be sent to any 
address, by the P atten Department of 
this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 





COFFEES and TEAS 


Coffee 28, 30, 35 and 40 cents per pound. Teas 50, 60 
and 70 cents per pound. Twelve pounds of Italian 
spaghett! free with every $15 order. We pay the 
freight. Get our price list on Spices and Extracts 
free. We ship on three days trial. Mention W4 
laces’ Farmer 

CHAS. F. MAUER & SON, 








creani.”’ 


meal, it takes but a short time to cook. 





302 Lith Ave., Council Bluffs, lows 
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a Garden Greens 


Americans should eat more greens 
than they do, at all seasons of the 
year, in the opinion of J. S. Gardner, of 
the Missouri agricultural experiment 
station, because they are palatable and 
pelp to keep one in good physical con- 
dition. In the spring, many people eat 
a few meals ot the old stand-by leaf 
crops, such as spinach, lettuce, and 
dandelion, and then forget that these 
or similar crops should be grown and 
eaten thruout the summer, and canned 
for winter use. 

When warmer weather makes the 
spring crops woody or bitter, the tops 
of cabbages anid beets may be used, 
and still later chard or New Zealand 
spinach may be used, because they are 
able to stand the hot weather, and if 
they have gotten a good start in a nor- 
mally wet spring, they will thrive on a 
yery small amount of rainfall. They 
should be started early in the spring, 
ysually about the time early cabbage 
jg set out. 

Chard is sown at the rate of one or 
two seeds per inch, in drills at least 
eighteen inches apart, and when the 
plants begin to crowd, they are gradu- 
ally thinned out, so that they finally 
stand about six inches apart. The 
plants so removed are cooked and used 
much as spinach is. The leaves of 
those that are left to reach a larger 
size may be cooked in the same way, 
and the stems may be creamed and 
served aS asparagus is. The leaves 
and stems may be canned either to- 
gether or separately, as greens are 
needed even more in winter than in 
summer, to vary the restricted diet. 
In ordering seed, no mistake will be 
made in specifying “Lucullus,” which 
has proved a very good variety. 

New Zealand spinach is unlike the 
ordinary early spinach in the manner 
of growth and the appearance of the 
leaves. It is a large branched plant 
with leafy side shoots, which are 
pulled and used like those of the or- 
dinary spinach, which is a squatty, ro- 
sette-like plant. New Zealand spinach 
should be thinned to stand twelve 
inches apart, in rows at least two feet 
apart; three or even four feet will be 
better, especially in rich soil. If the 
narrower spacing is used, the plants 
must be trained in windrows as sweet 
potato vines sometimes are. If the 
plants grow too rapidly, the tops may 
be canned about as ordifiary spinach 
is. The foliage should not be allowed 
to accumulate too much or stay too 
long on the plants, for the more greens 
that are removed, the more succulent 
tops there will be, and with proper 
management the plants will thrive and 
produce a great deal of food until 
frost. 

In selecting and preparing the soil 


for these “greens,” see to it that too 
thin a soil is not picked out, and that 
there is plenty of well-rotted manure 
worked into it both for the sake of the 
plant food and because it will enable 
the il to hold water and withstand 


drouth 


Proper Toul for Young 


Children 


Every mother might ask herself the 


following questions, to be sure that 
she ha considered the important 
thin in feeding her children: 

Did each child take about a quart of 
milk in one form or another? 

Have | taken pains to see that the 
Milk has been handled in a clean way? 

Were the fats which | gave the child 
of the wholesome kind found in milk, 


Cream, butter and salad oils, or of the 
uawholesome kind found in doughnuts 
and other fried foods? 


Were all of the cereal foods thoroly 


cooked ? 

\ the bread soggy? If so, was it 
because the loaves were too large, or 
becauss they were not cooked long 
enouch ? 


be AUT 

_ Did | take pains to get a variety of 
loods from the cereal group by serving 
ac re al mush once during the day? 

Did I keep in mind that, while ce- 
reals are good foods in themselves, 
they do not take the place of meat, 
milk, ¢ , fruit and vegetables? 

Did | keep in mind that children 
Who do not have plenty of fruit and 
vegetable need whole wheat bread 
and whole grains served in other 
Ways? 

P Did each child have an egg or an 

Wivalent amount of meat, fish or 
poultry? 

Did any child have more than this 





of flesh foods or eggs? If so, might 
not the money have been better spent 
for fruits or vegetables? 

If I was unable to get milk, meat, 
fish, poultry or eggs, did I serve dried 
beans or other legumes thoroly cooked 
and carefully seasoned? 

Were vegetables and fruits both on 
the child’s bill-of-fare once during the 
day? If not, was it because we have 
not taken pains to raise them in our 
home garden? 

Did either the fruit or the vegetable 
disagree with the child? If so, ought 
I to have cooked it more thoroly, or 
chopped it more finely, or have re- 
moved the skins or seeds? 

Was the child given sweets between 
meals, or anything that tempted him 
to eat when he was not hungry? 

Was he allowed to eat sweets when 
he should have been drinking milk or 
eating cereals, meat, eggs, fruit, or 
vegetables? 

Was the food served in a neat and 
orderly way, and did the child take 
time to chew his food properly? 


The §. C. L. Club 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Eighteen years ago, a group of wo- 
men in Marshall county, Iowa, banded 
themselves together in a formal way, 
and christened themselves the S. C. I. 
Club. The initials stand for the three- 
fold needs of the ladies, to which it 
was hoped the club would minister— 
social, church and intellectual. It may 
be wondered that the word “chureh” 
should be used. Before organization, 
as a formal club, the women formed an 
auxiliary to an aid society of a certain 
church in Marshalltown, and for years 
kept up the payment of a certain sum 
annually to that aid society. However, 
new members, of other churches and 
none, made it advisable that that be 
dropped, tho no one wanted to change 
the name that now had a reputation 
for itself; an:i much less did they eare 
to drop the influence of spiritual teaech- 
ing. 

After six years it had won sufficient 
attention from, outsiders to have the 
advantages of federation presented to 
it, and for some time it was the only 
rural club belonging to the state fed- 
eration. At the present time, the mem- 
bership is the largest it ever was— 
twenty-four members, with the addi- 
tion of two honorary members. The 
territory is five by two and a half 
miles. There is one member outside 
of that rural territory, who has moved 
to town. 

Women are taken in by ballot, upon 
their application for membership. We 
have three charter members. Meet- 
ings are held twice per month, in the 
afternoon, except special meetings, 
such as a midsummer picnic, a mid- 
winter banauet, to which our families 
are invited, and husbands’ day, which 
explains itself. 

The programs are arranged by a 
committee appointed to prepare and 
have general oversight of the programs 
for the entire year. They see that the 
programs are printed in neat and con- 
venient style. A regularly elected 
chaplain conducts devotional exercises 
at the beginning of each meeting, and 
the spirit of reverence and inspiration 
has doubtless done much to make of 
the S. C. I. Club the sympathetic sis- 
terhood that it is. 

One feature which, properly carried 
out, is a valuable item, is making each 
member responsible for one certain 
topic for her answer to roll call thru- 
out the entire club year. Sample top- 
ics are: Missions, club news, women 
of note, music, modern inventions, 
laundry hints, clippings, quotations, 
new books, nonsense. For fear you will 
think we are ideal, it ought to be stat- 
ed that not all the members always 
live up to their opportunities in this 
regard. 

The social hour following the pro- 
gram is taken up with varied discus- 
sions—never gossip or unwomanly con- 
versation. In fact, after more than 
ten years’ membership, I can say I 
have never heard a bit of unkind gos- 
sip or vulgar suggestion. Refresh- 
ments as simple as one likes are served 
on trays belonging to the organiza- 
tion, and there seems never to have 
been any rivalry. A MEMBER, 





Prospective mothers provide their baby 
with a white wardrobe, and put him ina 
white bed. The Iowa State College says 
of this practice: “Clothing a baby in a 
white dress, placing him in his crib with 
white coverlets above and on all sides, 
with perhaps a white ceiling to gaze at, 





It is easy to make 
a delicious cake 


With a good recipe, good materials, and 
Rumford Baking Powder, even the young 
and inexperienced can make delicious cake, 
Cake that is light, tender, nourishing and 
digestible, because Rumford is a perfect 
leavener, and always gives the best 
results. Its uniformity, purity and 
healthfulness make 
most wholesome and economical, 
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Let us convince you—send for a trial can, 


THE WHOLESOME 
Ansa BAKING 
POWDER 


DOES NOT CONTAIN ALUM 
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home-baking 








Rumford 
Chemical Works 
Dept. 8 
Providence, R. I. 
Tenclose 
in stamps Ac. 


for sample can. 














is as hard on the eyesight and disposition next meeting of the legislature which will 
of the child as squinting at glaring snow | compel the pasteurization of all cream 
is on that of grown-ups. To change the used for the manufacture of butter and 
centuries-old custom of dressing the baby ice cream,’’ says M. Mortensen, head of 
in white will be a hard task, but the real- the dairy department at Iowa State Col- 
ly sensible mother will realize that baby | lege, whe speaks for the butter-makers of 
will be loved just as much, and be just | the state. Consumers do not realize what 
as pretty in pale shades of pink, green, is for their own good. Altho there are 
yellow and blue, as in white, and is much | few cases on record which indicate that 
more likely to grow up with better eye- butter is a disease-spreading medium, yet 
sight.”’ it is possible that such diseases as ty- 
———— phoia and scarlet fever could be carried 

“We appeal to the mothers, fathers and } in this way. If the cream were first pas- 
physicians of lowa for their support, and | teurized, the spread of diseases thru but- 
we ask for an enactment of laws at the } ter would be eliminated.” 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO 








WHO STOLE THE EGGS OF MRS. GROUSE? 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


“Danny Meadow Mouse might eat a wee, 
wee one, but he never could have stolen 
all those of Mrs.’ Grouse. Goodness, no!” 
Jimmy laughed at the thought. ‘Striped 
Chipmunk couldn't have done it, and 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel couldn’t have 
kept still about it. It might have been 


(Continued from last week) 

You will remember that one day last 
week, Mrs. Grouse came home and found 
all of her eggs had been stolen. Peter 
Rabbit finds her crying about it, and in 
sympathy tries to find the thief. Ie dis- 
covers the tracks of Jimmy Skunk around 
Mrs. Grouse’s nest, and Jimmy is seen | Billy Mink or——’ Jimmy Skunk drew 
with an egg stain on his coat, so he is | @ long breath and then he sprang to his 
thought to be the thief, and is very much | feet. “I believe that that is just who 
it. it is!’’ he exclaimed. 

Now Jimmy Skunk naturally is lazy, 
but this time he acted promptly. He 
brushed his coat carefully, and made him- 


worried about 
Jimmy’s thoughts were anything but 
pleasant thoughts, as one day he started 
down the Crooked Little Path to the | Self as fine as he could. Then he started 
Green leadows. Jimmy is naturally a } Out to make some calls. He first stopped 
lazy, good-natured, happy little fellow, at Johnny Chuck's house, but Johnny 
and ready to make friends with anyone. had seen him coming, and when Jimmy 
This treatment he was receiving was more knocked Johnny pretended that he wasn’t 
} “Tf Tonly knew what | 2t home. Jimmy grinned and went on. 


than he could bear. - . 
it is all about!” he muttered to himself. At almost every house he was treated in 


Just then he heard some voices over be- just the same way. When he had called, 
hind a bush, and he thought he heard his | OF tried to call, on most of the little peo- 
own name. He stopped to listen. Of ple of the Green Meadows and the Green 
course this wasn't a nice thing to do, ! Forest, he had made up his mind that 
but when Jimmy heard his own name, he | Nene of these was the thief, for it was 
just had to try to hear more. plain to see that they all held him guilty. 


“T tell you 1 saw his tracks all around Jimmy chuckled as he thought over the 
the nest of Mrs. Grouse, and I saw egg | W2y he had been received. ‘‘Well, any- 
stains on the front of his coat!” It was | Way, I know now who it wasn’t, and that 
is something; now to find out who it 
was!" said he, as he started for the 
Laughing Brook. 

Coming down the Laughing Brook from 
the Smiling Pool he met Billy Mink. Billy 


Peter Rabbit who was speaking. 

A great light broke over Jimmy Skunk. 
So that was what was the matter, and 
why they turned their backs on him and 
called him a thief! They thought that he 
was the one who had stolen the eggs of had a fat trout which he was taking 
Mrs. Grouse! What right had they to | home. He laid it down to say “howdy” 
think it? Jimmy grew indignant. Then | to Jimmy Skunk, for Billy Mink is so 
he thought of what he had heard Peter | Often in mischief that he can not afford 
Rabbit say. Jimmy gave a long whistle | to turn his back on others. 3esides, he 
and sat down to think. is a sort of second cousin to Jimmy Skunk. 

It certainly did look bad. He had been “Howdy,” said Jimmy Skunk. “I sup- 
around the nest the very morning that | Pose that your storehouse is full of fat 
the eggs were stolen. He remembered | trout, Billy Mink.” 
looking for beetles under an old log right silly secowled. “It was,’ he replied, 
back of where Mrs. Grouse had been sit- “but that thieving cousin of ours, Shadow 
ting. And he had spilled egg on his coat, | the Weasel, stole from it yesterday. I 
and then had been in such a hurry to | causht him, and I guess he wishes now 
get home that he had not taken time to that he hadn't He isn’t smart enough to 
wash it. off. But the egg came from catch his own fish, so he steals from his 
Farmer Brown’s hen house. own 

“I guess I don’t blame them much, after “I thought Shadow the Weasel had 
all,” said Jimmy, as he thought it all | 890nme ona long journey,” said Jimmy. 
over. “And I gue that the only way I “He’s been back a week,” replied Billy, 
can prove that it wasn’t me is to find out ; Shortly. ‘Well, I must be going. Good- 
who it was.” bye!” 

Now that Jimmy knew what the trouble “Good-bye!” replied Jimmy Skunk, and 
was, he made up his mind that he would | With a light heart he started back for 
just turn policeman and find out who the Crooked Little Path up the hill, for 
really did steal the eggs. He sat down | he had found out what he wanted to 
to think it all over. know—Shadow the Weasel was back in 

“Peter Rabbit doesn’t eat eggs, and | the Green Forest. 
neither does Johnny Chuck,” said Jimmy. (Concluded next week) 


cousins.’ 
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Peter in the Philistine 
Country 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 9, 1916. Acts, 9:32-43.) 

“And it came to pass, as Peter went 
throughout all parts, he came down 
also to the saints that dwelt at Lydda. 
(83) And there he found a certain man 
named Aeneas, who had kept his bed 
eight years; for he was palsied. (34) 
And Peter said unto him, Aeneas, 
Jesus Christ healeth thee: arise, and 
make thy bed. And straightway he 
arose. (35) And all that dwelt at Lyd- 
da and in Sharon saw him, and they 
turned to the Lord. (36) Now there 
was at Joppa a certain disciple named 
Tabitha, which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas: this woman was full of 
good works, and alms deeds which she 
did. (37) And it came to pass in those 
days that she fell sick, and died: and 
when they had washed her, they laid 
her in an upper chamber. (38) And as 
Lydda was nigh unto Joppa, the disci- 
ples, hearing that Peter was there, 
sent two men unto him, entreating 
him, Delay not to come unto us. (39) 
And Peter arose and went with them. 
And when he was come, they brought 
him into the upper chamber: and all 
the widows stood by him weeping, and 
showing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas made, while she was with 
them. (40) But Peter put them aill 
forth, and kneeled down and prayed; 
and, turning to the body, he said, Tab- 
itha, arise. And she opened her eyes; 
and when she saw Peter, she sat up. 
(41) And he gave her his hand, and 
raised her up; and calling the saints 
and widows, he presented her alive. 
(42) And it became known throughout 
all Joppa: and many believed on the 
Lord . (43) And it came to pass, that 
he abode many days in Joppa with 
one Simon the tanner.” 

From the verse preceding the lesson, 
it appears that a period of rest from 
persecution and continued growth in 
membership followed the conversion 
of Saul of Tarsus. “So the church 
throughout all Judaea and Galilee and 
Samaria had peace, being edified; and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in 
the comfort of the Holy Spirit, was 
multiplied.” This lasted in all proba- 
bility, for about three years. 

Peter is, as usual, the active, ener- 
getic and moving spirit among the 
Jewish Christians. As yet he does not 
realize the full scope of his sermon on 
the day of Pentecost, that the gospel 
is for the world and not for the Jews 
alone. He therefore confines his work 
to the synagogues of the followers of 
Jesus, found in all cities where there 
was a large Jewish population. He is 


| making a tour of these, and in course 
| of time comes to Lydda, a town on the 


road from Jerusalem to Joppa, a sea- 
port on the Mediterranean, thirty-two 
miles from the former and nine miles 
from the latter. He finds there “a cer- 
tain man named Aeneas, who had kept 
his bed eight years; for he was pal- 
sied.”. Whether Aeneas was a Chris- 
tain or not, we are not told, but he 
probably was a believer in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Whether or not, Peter was 
evidently touched by his sufferings, 
and said to him, “Aeneas, Jesus Christ 
healeth thee; arise, and make thy 
bed:” then we are told, “and straight- 
way he arose.” 

Miracles were used in those days for 
the purpose of convincing not only 
those who received their benefts, but 
all others, that the Savior of men was 
Lord of nature; in other words, 
the source of salvation thru Jesus 
Christ was divine. This was true, also, 
vish revelation, or the revela- 

will of God to His people, 

Jews. It is to be noticed that all 

racles of Jesus, with the sole ex- 
eption of the of the barren fig 
icles of beneficence. 
intended for the relief of 
human suffering. The same may be 


ot the Je 


cursing 
tres ere mir 
They 


i were 
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said generally of the miracles wrought 
by the hands of the apostles. The 
death of Ananias and his wife may 
seem to be an exception; and if these 
were miracles, as they probably were, 
they were intended as an awful exam- 
ple of the sin of hypocrisy or the at- 
tempt to lie unto the Holy Spirit. For 
the most part, where persons were 
cured of disease, it is clear that the 
diseases were such as were generally 
recognized as incurable by any other 
means, thus demonstrating the exer- 
cise of the Divine Power. This was 
the case with the healing of Aeneas; 
and it is not to be wondered at that the 
miracle accomplished its object, for 
“all that dwelt in Lydda and in Sha- 
ron” (a village nearby) “who saw him 
turned to the Lord.” 


At Joppa, also a very considerable 
seaport at that time, there was a large 
Jewish element, and naturally more or 
less of them Christians; for we read 
that the believers, when dispersed from 
Jerusalem by the persecution, went 
everywhere preaching the Word. 
Whenever the members of the church 
become preachers and testify for 
Jesus on any and all occasions, there 
will necessarily follow a wonderful 
spread of Christianity. One reason why 
the church makes so little progress in 
these days is that the church members 
turn over the work of preaching en- 
tirely to the preachers, instead of tes- 
tifying themselves in their places of 
business and in their intercourse with 
men and women everywhere. The 
church will never properly fulfill its 
mission until those who believe in 
Jesus take up, in connection with their 
business and their social intercourse, 
the work of preaching the Word and 
testifying for Jesus. 

Among these disciples was a noted 
woman named Tabitha, otherwise 
called Dorcas, who ‘was full of good 
deeds and alms deeds which she did.” 
She took sick and died, and the com- 
munity of believers and Jewish friends 


_were sorely troubled. The loss of such 


a good woman was deeply felt thruout 


the entire community; and the Chris- | 


tians, hearing that Peter had come to 
Lydda and had cured the noted para- 
lytic Aeneas, sent two men, asking him 
to come to them. 


Peter at once went, | 


| 


| 





| walk.” 
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th f Jesus Ch iia 
e name of Jesus rist of N 
(Acts, 3:6.) a 
When Tabitha opened her eyes and 
saw Peter,.she sat up. To €iCourage 
her faith, Peter takes her by the hand 
and presents her to the two Classes of 
people, to the saints or believers in 
other words, the Christians; and to the 
widows, that is, the poor people of the 
class to relieve the sufferings of which 
she had devoted her life. 
The news would, of course, 


? Rite Sprea 
like wildfire thruout the town of pn 
pa, and many believed in the Lord 


Jesus thus being known to the peoplg 
of Joppa as Divine, as the Power which 
moves the world, and therefore being 
the Power behind nature, it is not sur. 
prising that many believed on Him ag 
the Lord; nor is it surprising that 
Peter pushed onward the good work 
and made Joppa for a long time hig 
headquarters, or the center of his mis. 
sionary operations. 

One can scarcely help noting the 
difference between the methods of 
Peter and Stephen. Stephen, the 
Greek, the man of broader education 
and wider travel, probably the young- 
er man of the two, has no hesitation in 
preaching the gospel to an entire stran. 
ger from a far distant land. He showed 
a breadth and comprehension of the 
Scriptures which Peter had not yet at- 
tained. Peter, on the other hand, con- 
tents himself with traveling leisurely 
to the synagogues in Philistia, con- 
fines his work entirely (as far as it ap- 
pears from record) to the Jewish peo- 
ple. He has not yet really comprehend- 
ed the depth and breadth of the gospel 
of his Master, and of which he was at 
least one of the chief apostles. Peter, 
in fact, did not wake up to the real 
length and breadth of his message un- 
til his interview with Cornelius, which 
will be mentioned in the next lesson; 
and even then it required a vision and 
a direct revelation to convince him 
that he could preach the gospel of his 
Christ to the stranger. And yet, even 
after this, he was so very cautious that 
even while doing the direct will of the 
Lord, he took witnesses with him to 
testify to his correctness, when he 
should be called in question at Jerusas 
lem, for this departure from the cus- 
toms of the Jewish or stricter part of 
the infant church. FEven after he had 
gone into heathen lands, Paul tells us 


| Peter was carried away by the preju- 


no doubt regarding it as a call from | 


the Lord. 

The scene to which he was 
duced is an exceedingly natural one, 
The widows, that is, the poor people, 
for such seems to be the use of the 
word in the New Testament, gathered 
around him, weeping, and showed him 
the coats and garments which Dorcas 
had made when she was with them. 
She was evidently one of those good 
women whose hearts are touched by 
the suffering of the poor, especially in 
the way of lack of clothing, and spent 
her life in relieving, to the limit of her 
ability, these wants. 

Peter followed the example of his 
Master on a similar occasion. He put 
them all out. There is a manifestation 
of grief which wastest energy. He does 
not care to have his mind distracted 
with this effusiveness of affection, 
however honest, well-meaning or de- 
served. This is a matter that must be 
taken up with his God. He, therefore, 
kneeled down and prayed. Power can 
come even to Peter only in prayer. He 
has no power in himself, but only as 
the Lord gives it; and, altho it is not 
stated, I have no doubt that before 
telling Aeneas that Christ would make 
him whole, and to arise and make his 
bed, he had prayed unto the Lord and 
received the assurance beyond all 
question that Jesus had answered his 
prayer. So he kneeled down and 
prayed, and, realizing that his prayer 
was answered, said in all confidence: 
“Tabitha, arise.” 

Bear in mind that in any miracle re- 
corded by any of the apostles, there is 
no. claim whatever that it is done by 
their own power, but that in every 
case it is done by the power of Jesus 
Christ. “Silver and gold have I none: 
but what I have, that give I thee. In 


intro- 


| moisture. 





dices formed by association with the 
leading Christians at Jerusalem, who 
did not then, nor for years afterward, 
come to fuly realize that he Christian 


religion is for all men and all races, in- 


all times. It would be a blessed thing 
if the Christian church fully realized 
that even today. 


Shredding Fodder 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the inquiry of an Tlli- 
nois correspondent, in your issue of 
March 10th, with regard to shredding 
fodder in the spring, my experience is 
that it can be shredded any time when 
not wet. T shredded some last week, 
and stack .d it outside, for the purpose 
of keeping it over until another year. 
It will, of course, keep better in a hay- 
mow. I would not advise feeding 
shredded fodder in the summer-time, 
as the warm weather evaporates ‘the 
Some in this neighborhood 
do feed it in the summer, but I do not 
think it best. L. P. WHITING. 

Webster County, Nebraska. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your Illinois subscriber seems to be 
in doubt as to the advisability of shred- 
ding his fodder now. I think I am 
somewhat of a crank on this shredded 
fodder matter. I do not believe you 
can get better feed for wintering stock 
—value considered. It will do to shred 
any time from the time it is cut and 
cured until the spring rains come and 
spoil it. I have had shredded fodder 
in the barn; and in August, when the 
pastures began to get short, my stock 
ate it as well as they did in the winter. 
Your Illinois correspondent should by 
all means shred his fodder promptly, 
and have it ready for feed when he 
needs it. G. E. GRACE. 

Union County, Iowa. 








Buttermilk Paint 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I used the cement and buttermilk 
paint last summer for the first time. It 
looks fine and I believe it is a good 
paint, 
NEW YORK READER. 
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three months quicker than grain alone, 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department {s for beginners. We talk here 
sbout the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ell these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Corn Riciiliee Plot 


Why not plan this 
corn breeding plot? 


























year on 


Select 


your own 
about half 


an acre of land on the edge of the big 
field, cr in a place by itself. It will 
be more work to take care of it if you 


put it in a place by itself; but you can 
keep your seed purer by growing it by 
itself 

The object of the plot is to develop 
the highest possible yielding seed corn 
for your particular soil and climate. A 
go about it is to take out 
and num- 


good way to 
twenty or emiend good ears, 
ber them 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc. Shell by 
hand all but six or seven rows of each 
ear, and put the shelled corn of each 
ear in a bag by itself, and number the 
bags 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ete., to correspond 
with the ears. Now plant your corn in 
the field, planting row No. 1 with seed 
from ear No. 1; row No. 2 with seed 
from ear No, 2; and so on, with an ear 
to each row. It is possible to do the 
planting with a corn planter, but it is 
not so very practical, as it is easy to 
get mixed up, and you have to stop on 
the turn and take out all the corn that 
is left over and put in new corn. It 
realy is easier to plant the ear-to-row 
corn breeding plots by hand. Put away 
the remnants of the ears which have 
six or seven rows left on them. Next 
fall, when you weigh up your corn and 
find out which rows yield most, you 
want to refer back to these ears, to see 
what the good yielding ones look like. 

Cultivate the corn of your breeding 


plot just like any other corn. While 
the corn is growing, look over the field 
every week or two, to see if you can 
notice any difference between the dif- 
forent rows. Row No. 1 may be five 
or six inches higher than row No. 2 
Row No. 38 may tassel a week earlier 
than Row No. 1. Row No. 4 may suck- 
er badly, while row No. 6 will have no 
suckers. Ali of these things are in- 
teresting, but the conclusion of the 


whole matter comes some Saturday in 
October, when you get a chance to har- 
vest each row by itself and weigh it, 
thus finding which ear produced the 
greatest total yield. 

This is the kind of corn contest 
which is really worth while. The con- 
testants are the ears, and you are the 
judge. It is up to you to give every ear 
a fair chance and find which ones de- 
serve the prizes; in other words, which 
ones you will keep over for your 
breeding plot next year. 

Some ears will yield as much as 100 
or 130 bushels per acre, while other 
ears will yield only thirty or forty 
bushels per acre. But when you plant 
the seed selected from these high- 
vielding rows in your plot the next 
year, you will again find much the 
same variation. Poor ears will still be 


present; ears of rows which yielded 
over 100 bushels to the acre may yield 
only forty or fifty bushels. And so 


you Have to keep at it year after year, 
breeding constantly for high yielding 
ears and throwing away fhe Iow yield- 


ers. You can establish a pedigree 
book or an advanced registry in which 
you will enter only the high yielding 
ears. The work is extremely fascinat- 
ing, and you must take care not to get 
so much wrapped up in it that you will 
neglect your other farm work. 

After you become used to handling 


breeding plot, you will 
asseling every 
from 


the ear-to-row 
pegin the practice of det 


select seed 


other row, and will 

the detasseled When the pollen 
from a tassel of corn falls on the silk 
of the same stalk, the result is in- 


breeding, and it has been found on ex- 
perimenting that inbreeding greatly 
decreases the vield of corn. There- 
fore. ji our seed breeding plot, it is 
wise to detassel every other row, and 
pick our seed only from the detasseled 
rows 

As we get a little further into the 
study of corn breeding, we May cross- 
breed different varieties. Cross breed- 
ing is not so very practical under av- 


-man who is devoting a large part of 


erage farm conditions, but it is in- 
tensely interesting, and, moreover. is 
so simple that anyone can do it. This 
year, for instance, I am intending to 
cross one of our standard corn belt 
varieties with some of the seven-eared 
varieties from the south. These seven- 
eared varieties do not always have 
seven ears on each stalk, but often 
have two or three, and sometimes five 
or six, In the Carolinas, yields of as 
high as 200 bushels per acre have been 
reported with these varieties. Under 
northern conditions, these many eared 
varieties yield such small ears that it 
is very bothersome to husk them. We 
have found it better to breed for only 
one ear in the north. But every year 


we are hogging down more and more 
corn, and are putting more corn into 
the silo. Why not, therefore, breed 


some of this many eared characteristic 
into our northern varieties? And so I 
am going to cross a standard northern 
varie ty with some of these seven eared 
varieties, and will watch next year 
with great interest to see what the off- 
spring will be. 

Why not start a corn breeding plot? 
It is easy to pick out the ears and 
plant the seed by hand on half an acre 
or so. It takes some determination to 
weigh up each row by itself next fall, 
but the results are worth while, and 
you can do it if you make up your mind 
to it. In every township in the corn 
belt, there ought to be some boy or 


his time to just this kind of work. 





Hog Contest Remarks 


The drop in hog prices during the 
third week in March, set all the boys 
back some. On March 11th, the aver- 
age heavy feeding boy had a profit of 
$508, but by March 18th the profit 
had decreased to $484. Hog prices in 
Chicago had dropped from $10 to $9.70. 
The boys feeding for a pound of gain 
daily had a profit of about $398 March 
llth, and $375 March 18th. 

But if prices do not drop further, 


the boys who have not yet sold may 
yet make back their loss, and more, 
too. It must be remembered that 


every bushel of corn is being fed at a 





profit, even tho the hogs may be los- 
ing slightly in value per cwt. It is 
a delicate question now to know just 
when to sell. Four boys sold last 


week, at profits varying from $350 to 


$490. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

you tell me how to raise pea- 

nuts, and what kind of soil to plant 

them in. I would like to know full par- | 

ticulars.”. | 
While peanuts can not be grown very | 


“Can 


| 
- | 
Peanuts : 


successfully in the north, they usually 
do fairly well on a small seale. If the 
soil is light or contains some sand, the 


peanuts do better than if planted in 


heavy soil. Peanuts appreciate lime or 
ashes. The soil is fitted to a-good tilth 
in the spring, but the peanuts must not 


be planted until the last week in May 
or early in June. 

Our correspondent should ask his 
seedsman for the Spanish variety of 
unroasted peanuts These are then 
shelled carefully, so as not to break 
the membrane around the nut. When 
the ground is thoroly warmed up, and 


all danger of frost is past, they may be 


planted in rows two and a half feet 
apart, and in hills not closer than six 
or eight inches. Two or three seeds 


to the hill will be enough. The ground 
should be kept well hoed or cultivated, 
but neither should be too deep, and the 


culture should be level. 
Shortly after blossoms come, the 
peanuts undergo a process called “peg- 


ging.” In this, the miniature nuts drop 


to the ground and push themselves in- 
to the soil, where they develop into 
‘peanuts. The vines should not be dis- 
turbed after “pegging” starts. In the 
fall, when mature, and before frost, 
the peanuts are dug, placed in small 
bunches, and allowed to dry. It is best 


to keep them in a well ventilated place, 
where they will dry quickly. After 
they are cured, they may be roasted on 
top of a stove or in the oven. A small 
patch of peanuts is an interesting crop 
to grow in northern gardens, but it 
would be folly to attempt to raise them | 








on a inarket scale under corn belt con- | 
ditions. 





Poweriul—Simple—Safe 


For all kinds of lifting. A twelve year 
old boy can easily hoist heavy loads. 
And the load holds in any position. It 
is completely controlled by means of 
the hand chain. —— ted by weather 
it is always°ready for use. 


Built to last a lifetime 


You will have hundreds of uses for a 
Yale Chain Hoist; during slaughtering 
for slinging beeves or hogs; lifting 
sick or injured animals; for handling 
cylinders and pipe out of wells. Put 
your hoisting problems up to us, Ask 
for a catalogue, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street New York 

















Guranteed for a! 
Pen Circuit Wo 
So chemamensee’ 


Valuable Book Sent FREE 


By Makers of 


Red Seal 
Dry Batteries 


For Gas Engines, Tractors, Automobiles, 
also for Phones, Lells, Haad Lanterns, Etc. 


fend us your dealer’s name end we'll mafl y 

free and postpaid, copy of above book, which = 
been adopted us text book by 12 State Agri- 
c ulcural < olleges and nume TOUS Agricultur- 
al High Schoois. We w.iielso eend you our cat- 
slog contair ing pictures and descriptions of Every- 
thing Electrical for Home a and On the Farm. 


The Guarantee Protects You. Ask Your Dealer 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY C0. 
146 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 
Factories at Jersey City, N. J., and Ravenna, Ohio 














INSURES A FULL CROPS 





BEANS AT EVEN DEPTH FROM 
SURFACE OF SOIL. PREVENTS RE-PLANTING IN “BALD 
SPOTS."*’ FITS ON ANY PLANTER, NO HOLES TO DRILL, 
PUT ON IN TWO MINUTES. HEAVY CRUCIBLE STEEL, 
LENGTH 13 INCHES, WEIGHT 11 POUNDS PER PAIR. 
speciry Universal Corn Planter Gauge 
250—PpriceE PER Pair $2.50. 
HEARTILY ENDORSED BY FARMERS WHO USE THEM, 
IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU NOTIFY 
STAMPING & TOOL CO., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


. k= ee 
PLANTS CORN, PEAS. 

















Rider AGENTS Wanted 


” RAN NGER” t ae 
wial offer on & sample to to \ gag 
DELIVERED FREE on approva) and 30 
f) [4 days’ triel. Send for big free je catalog and 

A ‘ ’ 





particulars of moet marvelous offer ever 
one abicycle You will be astonished 
at paced 3 No J ces and remarkable terma, 
e4 arvL 8, sizes and colors in Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
| Otb a guaranteed models 8:1 96, 614.15 and 
e17 few good second-hand bicycles 
} taken int aa 65 to 08 to clear 
Tires, iampe wheels. sundries, parts. and all 
oi ve “4 mph ciges at tes aly usuc gil a 


e AD ‘CYCLE con DEPT. ‘BI. chicago 
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For Sale—A Small Farm Tractor — lesa 
months, Condition good as new. gf rther tnfor- 
mation address RICRARES OMCK CO., Edwardsvifte, Mines 
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Frictionless 


WHETHER yousel: etthe Empire 
Disc or the Empire Link Blade 
Cream Separator you are sure to 
vet a Machine us nearly fr ictionless 
as itis possible tomake it. This ts 
the secret of the light, quiet run- 
ning tbat always distinguishes 


EMPIRE Scpare 


Separators 
Empires run easily 


clean easily 

are delfvering the most 

nin the best condition, and 

ringing biggest profits to 

a if you Inte nd toexchange 

. le arn about the I nipire 

Ask also about Empire Mecbap 

ical Milkerse, Empire Gasoliue 
Er vines and Empire 
r Feed Mills. Ask | 

for Catalog No. 395. 


Empire Cream ot 
Separator Co. = 
Bloomfield, N. J. / 
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The Silo to Buy 


See that door It makes 
Vernier Sitios alr tight, yet 
easy tloopen and close. Ver 
nler Silos stand up against 
strongest winds (without 
eee wi — Many other 

od features. Write us 
VERRIER SILO CO., Gedor Rapids, te. 
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warm or cold mi mak heavy « 
light a B wl isa sanitary mar- 


vel; easily cleaned 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


aie nt f 


aD ao whi illustrate 
y machines " Wautera. 
ae ag filled from western points. 
small write for 
Address: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 4101 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


=TILE OR STAVE 
ILO — GUARANTEED. 
Glazed ule or four kinds wood stave 
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Whether dai is large or 
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and easily erect Kelamazoo 
farm labor is the most 
plentiful end cheap 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


os anchored b 





hstand fre 
rior te 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. ¥ 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






















Don’t Experiment! 
HOUSANDS and tens of thousands of 


owners have proved that there is no 
silo so satisfactory as the 


INDLANA 
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Our readers are luvited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions coucerning dairy 
ment will be cheerfully answered, 





manarye 





if THE DAIRY | 


| Co-operatives to Co-operate 
Oregon’s coéperative creameries are 


cooperating with each other. Several 


mneetings have been held, one of them 
resulting in the organization of the 


Oregon Cooépcerative ssociation, 


| 
which 
' 


Dairy A 
’ 


includes thirty-one creameries. 
the organization 


more 


The object of 
product, 
which will win recognition in the 
ern markets. 

When a creamery signs thé contract, 
it agrees to accept only such cream as 
will make good butter, and that no but- 


to produce a standard 


east- 


| ter will be made from putrid or bad- 
flavored cream. The cream for the 
| best grade butter must score at least 
| 91 points, while that for the second 
| grade must come up to &7 points. 
The plan is to do all buying of sup- 
plies thru the central office, which also 
will look after the selling @nd. To fa- 


cilitate this, each creamery member 
will send in regular reports. Ixpenses 
will be raised by a tax on what butter 


is sold thru te association or made 
by the creameries. For example, the 
board of directors may raise money by 


placing a tax of one-half cent a pound 


on all butter ‘made during a stated 
period. [f needed, an additional tax 
of not to exceed one and one-half 





cents a pound, 
organization, 
time to time. 

All first-grade butter 
under a common brand 
by the association, but 
also will carry the name 
the creamery which made the butte 
contained in it. The board of directors 
will work out a detailed method of 
standardization for the product, 

In working out @ standardization, the 
association wil’ put out butter experts 
whose duty it will be to go from cream- 
ery to creamery, and assist in getting 
improvements introduced. ‘These 
perts will give instruction to the co- 
operative creamery butter-makers. The 
educational campaign will be first, and 


on all butter sold by the 
may be assessed fron 
will be sold 
to be adopted 
each package 
or number of 


ex- 





will be followed by ua cooperative sell- 
ing scheme. 

The association will sel! direct to re- 
tailers as much as possible Western 
markets will be taken care of first, 
after which the eastern markets will 
be considered. The directors“look for 


cheap freight rates by way of the Pan- 
ama canal, and they hope to be able to 
get it to New York cheaper than Wis- 
consin can its butter. The butter will 
be sold on score. , 

In signing the constitution and by- 
laws, each creamery agrees to support 
the organization for five years at least, 
and to market all its product thru the 
central office. All must be open to in- 
spection by the central office, and 
abide strictly in conformity to its rules 
and regulations. 

Farmers of thé codperatives hope to 
receive more for their butter as a result 
of the affiliation, for two reasons. In 
the first place, there should be a 


will be | 


marked improvement in the quality on | 


account of the educational campaign, 
and, in the second place, somewhat 
better prices can be obtained from the 
large shipments. Freight rates will be 
proportionately less. The mAnufactur- 
ing cost probably will be cut some, as 
the central office will be in position to 
buy at the lowest possible figures. In- 
stead of buying a certain commodity 
for a single creamery, it will be able to 
place the order for all the creameries 
in the association. 





Value of Dairy Sires 


At the short course recently held at 
the Indiana Agricultural College, W. 
O. Mills emphasized the importance of 
the dairy sire as a means of increasing 
the butter yield of the herd. He quot- 
ed one case in which he said that pro- 
duction of the herd had been increased 
much as 100 pounds of butter-fat 


as 


| one of a variety of troubles. 
| these 


ten. Get our Free Books. per cow per year in one generation, by 
Write today for our Catalog and easy | the use of an outstanding dairy bull | 
peyeamgen. Sites aaseet otee. bred from high-yielding dairy cows. 
Tanase (ity, Mes Deo eine . eee | Seven daughters of th is bull have av- 
js Exchange Bidg. -.; Indiana Bidg. 4 Live stock ba. bldg. | eraged 6,952 pounds of milk and 362.6 | 

. — — of butter-fat during the first 
Please mention this paper when writing iree lactation periods, while their 


dams had averaged but 4,764 pounds of 
milk and 259.7 pounds of butter-fat for 
the similar periods. 

Many such illustrations might 
used to emphasize the importance of 
using only dairy sires from cows of 
known performance. There seems no 
question but that the sire is a much 
more important factor than the dam in 


the transmission of actual dairy qual- 
ity. When looking for a bull to heac 
the dairy herd, the buyer should de- 


mand, from the man who offers the bull 
for sale, a guaranteed statement of the 
yearly performance of his dam, grand- 
dam, great-grand-dam, and as far back 
as it is possible to get it. 


—_——_,.—— 





Scours in Calves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please me your best remedy 
for calf scouring. Within the past ten 
days, several of our calves have begun 
scouring. One of these calves is only 
three days old, and is just about dead. 
s have helped one, but not the 
other.” 

Calves 
week are 


give 





1 x or 
4 


which scour during the first 
generally sick with that very 
serious disease known as white scours. 
It seems to be much like the navel and 


joint ill diseases which attack other 
young animals shortly after birth. 
Filth germs enter the body of the calf 


thru the navel at birth. To prevent the 
entrance of the filth germs the stall in 
which «4 cow 
cleaned and disinfected with coal tar 
dip solution or some other good disin- 
fectant just previous to and just after 
calving. At birth the navel of the caif 
should be disinfected with coal tar dip 
solution, or, even better, a 1 to 100 
solution of corrosive sublimate. As far 
as possible, the young calf should be 
put in a clean, sunshiny, disinfected 
pen. Calves coming on grass rarely 
take white scours. 

Ordinary scouring is brought on by 
feeding too much milk, dirty milk, cold 
milk, or sour milk, at irregular in- 
frequent intervals. To avoid scours, 
the week-old calf must be given clean 
sweet, warm milk, at least three times 
daily. It helps in avoiding scours to 
put a teaspoonful of good quality blood 
meal in the milk night and morning. 

The first thing to do with the scour- 
ing calf is to cut down iis feed. Next 
be sure that its feed is of the very best 
quality. ‘Then any one of a num- 
ber of treatments. A good is to 
give twotosix tablespoonfuls of castor 


or 


give 


one 


calves should be thoroly | 


oil (depending on the size of the calf), 
shaken up in some scalded milk. Fol- | 
low this twice daily with one to two 


teaspoonful doses of a mixture of two 
parts of subnitrate of bismuth and one 
part of salol in a little milk. Or, in- 
stead of the subnitrate of bismuth and 
salol, follow the castor oil treatment 
with fifteen to twenty drops of 
num, a teaspoonful of dried blood and 


one or two raw eggs. The commor 
home remedies are one or two raw 


eggs or a cup of strong coffee. 

An easily applied remedy 
found to cure many cases is 
up a solution by dissolving one-half 
ounce of formaldehyde in 15.5 ounces 
of rainwater, and adding it to the milk 
at the rate of a teaspoonful to each 
pint. 


which is 
to make 





Teat Expanders or Spring 
Dilators 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a good eight-year-old cow 
that is getting to be a hard milker, and 
I would like to know if a lead or nickel- 
plated teat expander would be a suc- 
in eliminating such trouble. Is 
trouble likely to follow the use of such 


> 


an instrument? 
Hard milking may be 


cess 


caused by any 
Some of 
troubles are successfully elimi- 
nated by the use of a teat expander or 
spring dilator. In using these expand- 
ers or dilators, it is very essential that 
they be bacteriologically clean before 
being inserted. This means that they 


must be boiled in water or dipped in a‘ 


solution of carbolic acid or alcohol, or 


something of the sort, just previous to 
using. If such precautions are not 


lauda- 





used, infection of the udder is likely to | 


result, with possible loss of a quarter. 
Hard milking may be caused by a 


thickening of the membrane lining the 


teats, by warts on the inside of the 
teats, or by hard, lumpy matter depos- 
ited from the milk. In cases of thicken- 


be | 











orrnennireiaama 
ing of the membrane on the inside of 
the teat, teat expanders oftey 
very useful. In the case of wart 
ever, or similar growths on the inside 
of the teat, they can not do much Z00d, 


Skim-Milk Calf Ration 


An lilinois dairyman writes: 

“What should I feed my caives tg 
make them gain the best? I will have 
summer silage for them next summer, 





but no pasture. How long should | 
fed my calves whole milk? How much 
whole miik should I feed? I am think. 


ing of raising 
weigh 450 or 
ing them.” 
The dairyman 
milk really can not afford 
calves except for breeding 
but the man who is selling cream may 
make a slight profit by feeding the 
skim-milk to his calves and carrying 
them along to a weight of 490 or 509 
pounds. For the first two, three or 
four weeks, whole milk should be fed, 
It is a matter of judgment as to just 


these calves until they 
500 pounds, and then gel]. 


who is selling whole 
raise 
purposes 


to 


how long whole milk should be fed, 
some calves being strong enough to 
change over from whole milk when 
only twelve or fourteen days-old. The 
change from whole milk to skim-milk 
should be made gradually over a week 


or ten days. 
the average 
one-half to 
during the 
amount may 


As to the amount of milk, 
calf should be given only 
three-fourths of a gallon 
first day or two. This 
be’ increased to a little 
over a gallon when the calf is three 
weeks old. After the calf is changed 
to skim-milk, the amount of skim-milk 


may gradually be increased, according 
to the appetite, size and vigor of the 
calf. Some very large, vigorous calves 


can use as much as twenty pounds of 
skim-milk per day, but the ordinary 
calf needs no. more than fourteen -or 
fifteen pounds. 

Shelled corn, corn meal, and oats 
are the most practical feeds to give to 


the skim-milk calf. At first, a little 
bran may be used, but after the calves 
get accustomed to grain, there no 
need of feeding bran, so long as there 
is skim-milk in the ration. It is not 
uotil the skim-milk is dropped out of 
the ration that it is necessary to feed 
bone and muscle-building feeds, such 
as bran, oil meal and cottonseed meal. 


With corn and oats 
per pound, we would feed the ordinary 
skim-milk calf about two parts of corn 
to one part of oats. A half pound per 


at the same price 


head daily will be plenty at first, but 
the amount of grain should gradually 
be increased until the ordinary calf is 


getting from a pound to two pounds 
daily, according to the appetite. 

For roughage, our correspondent will 
make no mistake in letting these calves 
eat all the silage and hay they want. 
A good quality of clover or alfalfa hay 
in connection witb silage is ideal. 





J . . . o 

Dairying in Illinois 
The state food commission of Illinois 
is cooperating with some of the rail- 
roads in that state, to stimulate inter- 
est in dairying. It proposes to send 
an expert in dairy feeding and the care 
of dairy products into any community 
where a carload of dairy cows is pur- 
chased and a real interest is taken in 
better methods. Some of the railroads 
are trying to encourage the use of 
pure-bred dairy bulls. The Big Four 
and the Illinois Central both are offer- 
ing to distribute free pure-bred bulls 
among the dairymen and farmers along 
their lines. Meetings are being held 
in southern Illinois to consider ways 

of dairy improvement. 





WAR ATLAS. 

A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 


Price, 35 cetns each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
W: laces’ Farmer. 


Only $2 Down 


One | to Pay tg 
$94! Buys the New Butter- j 
jarger sizes up to6 1- Sahown ‘bate. 


fly Jr. No. 2. Light Pie 
30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost qx 












easy cleaning, close skim- ¢ 

ming, durable. Guaranteed 

a lifetime. Skims 95 quar 

er hour. Made also in fou 
y what 

In cream. cattboncee ied 

Vas folder end” “tirect- from-factory’’ offer. 
Buy from the manufacturer and save money. 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. ‘” 
2163 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Middlings as a Substitute for 
High-Priced Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“| have eleven sows to farrow in 
April, and am thinking what would be 
the best teed to carry my young pigs 
thru the summer. Corn will cost 80 to 
85 cents per bushel. What do you think 
of using middlings, shorts or tankage 
jnstead of corn? These pigs will be on 
a fair clover and blue grass pasture all 
summer. How much feed would you 
give these pigs daily during the sum- 
mer?” 

With corn at 80 cents a bushel, which 
js a little higher than $28 a ton, there 
js a possibility that middlings may 
prove to be a cheaper hog feed. In an 
Ohio experiment with 100-pound pigs, 
they found that it took 330 pounds of 
corn and 36 pounds of tankage to make 
100 pounds of gain, while of middlings 
alone, 355 pounds were required. 
This would indicate that middlings at 
$30 a ton are fully as cheap as corn at 
7 cents a bushel. We do not know 
what price our correspondent will have 
to pay for middlings, but the chances 
are that they will cost at least $30 a 
ton, and in that case, it would be just 
as well for him to depend mainly on 
corn at 80 cents a bushel. 

As to the amount to feed, our corre- 
spondent must use his own judgment. 
If he intends to try for the October 
market, he should of course fuil feed 
from the start, but if he wishes to try 
for the I'ebruary or March market of 


only 


1917, he should carry the pigs along 
slowly during the summer, feeding 
about two and half pounds of 





in for each hundred pounds of live 
weight daily. Present indications are 
that the market will be very good dur- 
ing the spring of 1917. It should also 
be good during the early fall of 1916, 


but of course the packers will take 
their usual “fall” out of the market 
during November and December. But 


we rather doubt if the full number of 
sows were bred last winter, and we 
would not be at all surprised to see a 
shortage during the packing season of 
1916-1917, which will prevent any seri- 
ous decline during November, Decem- 
ber and early January. owever, it 
must be remembered that all predic- 
tions as to the future market are more 
or less guesswork, and each man for 
the most part should rely on his own 
judgment. 


When to Stert. the Fall Pigs 
on Self-Feeders 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have about forty-five head of fall 
pigs, averaging 60 or 70 pounds, which 
I started to feed on self-feeders of 
tanka corn and oats. They also 
have free access to a good grade of 
stock powder. IT am feeding 1914 corn 


at 50 cents a bushel, oats at 40 cents 
a bushel, and tankage at $2.40 per ewt. 
Is this an economical way to feed 
these pigs? Can I make more money 
by feeding them slowly? I would like 
to get them to a weight of 200 pounds 
as quickly and cheaply as possible: 
How soon will these pigs weigh 200 
pounds?” 

4t this date (late in March) we 


rather doubt the advisability of crowd- 
70-pound fall pigs along rap- 
If-feeders. It will probably 


or 106 days to bring them up 


ig GO or 





a weight of 200 pounds, which 
me tl they will hit the late June 
Marke On the average, the May and 
Carly Ji liarket is comparatively 
Weal Pr s are generally strength- 
en the latter part of June, 
bu * do not as a rule, reach their 








ne ii late July, August and early 
September, This particular year, we 
fee! that the hog situation is quite 
Strong, but we would not be at all sur- 


Prised te see a 


during Tey 


considerable 
‘ April, May and early June. 


setback | 





_ 58 Soinething unusual happens, all 
} , 

: the early summer loss and more, 
°°, should be reeovered during the 


late Summer, However, every year is 


more or less a rule to itself, and we 
can never be sure that the unusual will 
not happen. 

Why doesn’t our correspondent eon- 
sider carrying these 60 or 70-pound 
fall pigs along slowly until about the 
first of June, and then finishing them 


rapidly on self-feeders of corn and 
tankage, on pasture? Pasture is of 
considerable beneft, even to full-fed 


pigs, up to a weight of 200 pounds. If 
these pigs are carried along slowly un- 
til June, we would not be surprised to 
see them gain at an average rate daily 
of nearly two pounds per head, when 
finally put on self-feeders. Even with 
corn at 80 cents a bushel and tankage 
at $2.40 per cwt., we would expect our 
correspondent to put 100 pounds of 
gain on these fall pigs at a total feed 
cost of not much more than $6.50. 


Work Horse Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“In your February 11th issue, I no- 
tice you recommend as a work horse 
mixture, eight parts of corn, four parts 
of oats, two parts of bran, and one 
part of oil or cottonseed meal. Would 
it be all right to use the word “bush- 
els” where you use the word “parts’’? 
How much of such a mixture would 
you feed to a 1,000-pound work horse?” 

When we use the word “parts,” we 
mean parts by weight. It would be all 
right to substitute the word “pounds” 
for the word “parts,” but the substi- 
tution of the word “bushels” would be 
wrong. On the basis of bushels, we 
would use about eight bushels of corn, 
six bushels of oats, four bushels of 
bran and one bushel of oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal. Of such a mixture, we 
would feed a hard-working horse about 
one pound for each 100 pounds of live 
weight. The idea is to give enough 
grain to keep the work horse in good 
flesh but not fat. 








Salt, Lime and Charcoal 
for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“When hogs have free access to salt, 
lime and charcoal, should they be 
given these mixed together, or sep- 
arately?” 

The old plan was to mix the three 
together, the assumption being that 
the salt increased the palatability of 
the lime and charcoal, and thus caused 
the pigs to eat more of these two sub- 
stances than they otherwise would. 
The modern theory, however, which 
has resulted from the tests at the lowa 
station with the free-will system of 
self-feeding, favors giving these three 
substances separately, allowing the 
pigs to mix them as they please. The 
probabilities, however, are that it real- 
ly makes very little difference wheth- 
er the lime, salt and charcoal are giv- 
en separately or mixed. 


Buttermilk for the Pregnant 
Sow 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Is it wrong to feed brood sows 
buttermilk during pregnancy? I feed 
the buttermilk mixed half and half 


with water, or thinner.” 

At the Iowa station, they fed preg- 
nant gilts a mixture of two parts of 
buttermilk and one part of corn, in 
comparison with other gilts which re- 
‘ceived corn alone. The buttermilk gilts 
‘arrowed four more pigs to the litter 
than the corn-alone gilts, and the pigs 
averaged 10 per cent stronger at birth. 
Buttermilk ranks with tankage, meat 
meal and alfalfa, in being an excellent 
feed to give in connection with corn. 
We would not dilute the buttermilk 
with water. On the average, we would 
plan on feeding the ordinary pregnant 


gilt about three pounds of corn and 
six poundw of buttermilk daily, or 
enough to produce an average daily 


rain of about one-half pound. The one 
objection to buttermilk is that it some- 
times comes from tuberculous cows, 
and muy ‘thus introduce the disease 
among the hogs. 








serie III 


. ATE, 
CREAM SEPARATOR 





‘Every Season is “Open Season” for the U. S.| 


i 





It’s at the two extremes in weather that a cheap or old 
style separator gets on your “nerves.” 
or above ninety will spoil the health of ’most any 
Cream Separator we know of, except the U. S. 


Fortified Against Extremes of Temperature 


Below zero 





In Coldest Winter 

When it’s a U.S. you don’t 
have to heat a kettle of hot water 
to start the skimming. It works 
cold, 

When the oil in other sepa- 
rators has clogged or frozen up, 
the U.S. with no kinks, bends, 
or goose necks in its oil tube,— 
is running smoothly and silently, 
perfectly lubricated. 

When every liquid is freezing 
solid, you don’t have to worry 
about the U.S. bowl being dam- 
aged by neglect. It empties it- 
self automatically—always. 

When the gas engine “dies,’ 
=] if you are using power, the U.S. 
has a hand crank on the other 
side, and you can ‘‘go to it!’ 
Just one of the many ways in 
which the U.S. provides against 
things going wrong. 
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fsalt Lahke City 





Send for Free Catalog L 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


In Hottest Summer 
When cream is produced by a 
U.S. it keeps longer, the sanita- 
tion being so perfect from top to 
bottom. Bacteria are ‘up agaist 
it’’ like flies in January. 


When others get “vile” the 
U.S. is sweet and clean with no 
milk drip on frame, or in gear 
case, or iron bowl chamber. The 
sanitary liner prevents. 


When ordinary separators 
turn the new batch sour, 
with bowl full from previous 
run, the U. 8. starts fresh and 
dry, the bowl having drained 
itself. 

When washing-up time comes, 
there are fewer parts to clean. 
The U. S. meehanieal washer 
does it in one-third.time. 
mer time is valuable, 


mull- 


Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Cal. 
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Only 50c to Jan. 1, 1917 


Wallaces’ Farmer will now be sent on trial for the bal- 
ance of 1916 to any new subscriber who sends 50c. 





This special trial rate is made to get new folks acquainted 

It gives the new subscriber big value for 

He gets nearly a year for just half price. 

about this bargain 

interest every farmer who is not already a sub- 
Use the order blank on page 531. 


offer. It 























The 


Handy Service Record 

















is the best stallion breeding record 
published; convenient, complete and 
worth its cost every day of the sea- 
son. Contains blanks for complete 
breeding records of 100 mares, with 
blanks for return service, ete. 

Kach record has a contract to be 
signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment of the 
service fee. It simplifies collections 
and protects the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table show- 
ing dates for return service, blanks for 
recording payments, ete. Numbered 
pages and indexed for easy reference, 

Printed on tough linen paper and 
cloth bound to stand hard usage; 4x7 
inches—just fits the pocket. 

“Hundreds are in use and everybody 
ig pleased. 

Price 75c postpaid; three or more 
copies ordered at same time, 60c 
each. Send orders to the publishers, 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Des Moines, lowa 
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We have over fifty million ove rereens. All hardy, 
tested, nursery grown stoc' 
ae ge St country. 5S 


Shipments made to 
afe deli ver guarantes “dd. 
Large as well as small trees supple “i, $4.50 and 

» per 1006. Hardy everywhere, Prices lowest 
of ali, Quality highest. 

HILL'S EVERGREENS Grow 

be awed the y are hardy and have good roots. You 
can n¢ have autiful windbreak, hedye or 
ts awn pian po ng wi the choicest of evergreens at 
we w e offer you the choice of the 
xk in the worid. Write 
5 Evergreen Book and 50 Great 
Bargain sheet. tablished 1855, World’s largest 
evergreen yr 


O. Hill NurseryCo., Dundee, Ill. 


Box W214 Evergreen Specialists 
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SEEDCORN 


Yellow 





Reid’s st. 


Charles White, 


$2.50 in the ear, $2.00 shelled, sacks free. 15 
days gern iting test, with privilege of re- 
turning at my eXpense if not good, Sudan 
grass % perlb. My customers are pleased 
and ordering more for themselves and 
neighbors. ly corn is eq ially as xood as 
any competitor’s at much less money. Free 


elrcuiar. 











Jas. G. BAILEY, ee oll. 


PLART TESTED SEED CORN 














grown, 1 Ida Co.,lowa. I grow only 
t cna inaste a idable varieties. the kit 
ature aud produce a full crop. There 
& ' ‘ ‘ inmy idaCo ellow 
} I 4 lowa er Xx 
r i fu sin orn It, 
a I be I} he best tof good tested seed 
i lo kxtra & ct Bec » carefully selected, 
t and by hand, strong in germination, 
Moto Ss yn 10 days approval t 4t id 
ofa rat my expense any 
wove and graded up to lf  & 5 
ori » yt bags fr In ear crat- 
v y or r j re en personal 
Orde ow and be sure of your seed corn 
talog and samy fr 
SOU AIRE: DE LL SEED FF AnM. 
en J _l'r olstein, Iowa. 


~. house on tari. 


SEED CORN 


ECHTENKAMP'’S BIG 


yielding Seed Corn was 
pic ed before freeze. 
Rach ear is firedriedon 
a rack with air and 
steam heat. Sureto 
grow because germ is 


preserved. Also Clover, 
Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and 
Garden Seeds. W rite 
for catalog—it is FREE 
and it will save you money. Address 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box |! Arti ngton, Nebr. 


ASIESE 
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IMOTH 





INVESTICATE--- ~eomge ee oe Known.” 

Isike Ci peer and Tim y 3a “ 
barg Gre i =f combir N gents 1 
Wr for Free Sample and ’ catalog and circulars 
Gescribing this w i! r ture ents anything 
_ c ~ sow an d ride Aen: ip handle only best 





Write bef. 
“pen 5 Wide 


re advance, 


a. A. BERRY sean’ co. Clarinda, lowa 


Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Sced Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves, 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, ete. 
_McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA. 








Seed Low Prices. Pig ¥ Yields, with eure profit if 


you plant our choice matured driedsek 
ed seed, Varieties suited for ev- 
ery section. Absolutely 
I ise? 
, _Te: sted germina- 
: We know it is 


: gh , but itr vust 8 ati (Ni j ie thoroughly and if 

ised re 1 e have been de- 
velopins nproved se i rn fort t years. Our val 
Profit-sharing e> clu bield and Grass Seed Gu 

\ ipl your | Free AMFRICAN MUTUAL SEED 
c PANY, Dept.; : and Robey St., Chicago, Lil, 





eed Corn 


s Yellow Dent, hand nubbed and tity 
d and graded ready for the 7 
ags f Order now Qur ed sells long before 
a zy time. Dried by furnace heat. Germina- 
n near 100%. Ten days test. If seed suits you 
keep it, if not, return seed and get your money back. 


E. G. LEWIS, Henderson Co., MEDIA, ILL. 


SUDAN GRASS 9:3: 


an be 3! eure sree 


rota? 
teld 


ped, shell- 
anter at €2.50 per bu, 
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nq ple ll pay yo va} Pg 
aA ‘BERRY SEED. co. Box 1204 CLARINDA, IOWA 


SEED CORN, Field ar and Garden Seeds 





have some s¢ od com that t als st per t in 
ger atior ‘ Yellow Dent, Silver M and 
aska White Prize. No better seed corn grown. 
§ «bu Ss Al cost Alsike clover and tim- 
alfalfa, clover, timothy, sweet clo- 
a price: y Kherson oats, barley, 
ng wheat and «* in grass. Complete 
1 flowe and 1 . 
AYE BROS., Box 2. Blair, Neb. 
Seed Corn Center e World. 





By JOHN 


While soil and climatic conditions 
are the main factors in the production 
of oats, as in fact of all crops, still 
there aré other essentials, among 
which quality of seed and preparation 
of the ground for the crop have also 
an important bearing. 

The first essential is good seed, and 
while much of the oats crop last year 
was of inferior quality, owing to ex- 
cessive rainfall before and during har- 
vest, I do not anticipate any serious 
loss on account of poor seed. Unlike 
corn, if the oats do not all germinate, 
thicker seeding when it known the 
percentage that fail to grow, will in- 
sure a good stand, and even if some- 
what thin, with favorable conditions 
this crop will thicken by stooling. 

In a test of oats intended for seed, 
which I have recently made, there was 
a germination of 86 per cent, showing 
that 14 per cent was worthless for seed 
purposes. But these oats had not been 
run thru a fanning mill. By cleaning 
with a strong blast of wind, no doubt 
a large part of the poorest kernels 
Ww ould, b e eliminated. 

In the selection 
finest ears to found are chosen, 
and no would think of shelling 


of seed corn, the 


} 
ve 


one 


SUCCESS WITH OATS 


COWNIEE. 


cellent object lesson to go in the field 
when the oats are two or three inches 
high and drop a hoop twelve or four- 
teen inches in diameter in the thinnest 
spot I can find, and also in the thick- 
est, and count the stalks in each, and 
when there is much difference in the 
number of the stalks, hold myself to a 
strict accountability, find the cause, 
and in future prevent a repetition of 
this condition. 





After double disking as I have in- 
dicated, the ground should be har- 
rowed, crosswise of the disking, and, 


unfortunately, this simple tool is not 
used long enough to get the best re- 
sults. The crushing and breaking of 
the lumps adds in no small measure to 
the fertility of the soil, for the grow- 
ing plants can get no nourishment from 
a hard lump of soil, even if it is filled 
with plant food. 

A clod crusher, which any farmer 
can make, proves a valuable tool for 
crushing lumps, and the great object 
should be to have the soil broken or 
crushed into the smallest particles that 
the roots of the oats can utilize the 
plant food, which with continuous crop- 
ping is becoraing less and less every 
year. 

If these few suggestions 
lowed, our oats fields will not have 
that unsightly appearance heretofore 
too common, and the even distribution 


are fol- 





nubbins and mixing imperfect kernels 


with those from choice ears, when tip 
and butt kernels are carefully 


nated, and seed oats should be as care- 
fully prepared as seed corn. 
With a good fanning mill, all noxious 


seeds can be eclimir 1 by the screens, 


ated 





and all chaff, dust and light, imper- 
fect kernels blown out by a strong 
current of air, leaving only the best 
and heaviest kernels for seed. 


It needs no argument to prove that 
the growth from plump kernels will be 
much better than from small, shriveled 
kernels, and the small amount of labor 
required to prepare oats for seed with 
a fanning mill pay well in a stronger 
and more uniform growth of the crop. 

As the largest part of the oats crop 
in-the corn belt is sown on corn stalk 
land, I will refer briefly to the method 
I have followed for many years in 
curing an even distribution of the seed. 

As the corn row, even with level cul- 
tivation, is somewhat higher than the | 
ground between the rows, before sow- | 





Se- | 


ing the ground is disked’ once, follow- 
ing the rows as in the last cultivation 
of the corn. This splits the hills 


holds the seed from rolling to the lower 


ground, insuring 


| 
and | 
tes 
a more uniform stand | 


than if sown without first disking the 
ground. 
The seeder, to do efficient work 


should be driven as was the disk har- 
row, as the ground is smoother for the 
wheels than if sown crosswise of the 
disking. 

This is a very important matter, for 
a broadcast seeder, which is most com- 
monly used, if driven on uneven ground, 


will not do good work, and the seed 
will be unevenly distribtued. In use, 


the seeder should run smoothly with- 
out jerking, and to secure this condi- 
tion the ground must be as smooth as 











possible. 

After seeding, double disking is ab- 
solutely necessary to secure an even 
stand. 

The disk harrow is made to turn the 
sround from its center to the outer | 
end, and with a single stroke of the } 
disk the ground at the center of the 
disk is left with very little seed, while | 


at the ends of the disk the seed grain 
doubled. The single disking ac- 
counts for the streaky fields of oats 
altogether too common, and to prevent 
this condition, the lapping of the disk 
harrow one-half is absolutely neces- 
sary. This, of course, requires double 
disking, but by careful driving and 
holding the outside disk to turn over 
the small strip left at the center of the 
disk, a smooth, level surface is se- 
cured, and the wavy appearance of the 
ground, and the streaks in the oats, are 
eliminated. 

Some farmers, while double disking 
their oats, after sowing, prefer to sin- 
ele disk and then cross disk, but a 
close examination shows, instead of 
streaks in the grain as left by a single 
disking, the oats are in squares, re- 
sembling a checker board on a large 


cale, 


is 


To secure the best results, 
distribution of the seed 


an even 
is absolutely 





necessary, and I have found it an ex- 
a 


| 
elimi- | 
| 


of the seed will add materially to the 
yield both in quantity and quality. 


The Credit Habit 


To Wa Farmer: 


ne 
here 


llaces’ 
ides to the credit | 
habit, Wallaces’ Farmer | 
for The experience ef 
a friend will give the other side, which 
speaks for itself. This man had al- 
ways paid cash. He 
butcher, the baker, 
maker, the tailor, and 
an easy conscience. 
a cent. One day, in a clothing store, a 
clerk who was an acquaintance, asked 
him why he had not an account with 
their store. 

“I always pay cash,” 
swered. 


are two s 
discussed in 


February 25th. 


the candle-stick 
all the rest, with 
He owed no man 


my friend an- 


“Well, the next time you need a 
suit, start an account; we will be glad 
to accommodate you,” the clerk in- 
| sisted, | 

A week later, passing the store, this 
gentleman was attracted by a good- 
looking suit in the window, tried it on, 


and ordered it sent home, and charged 


to his account. The suit was to ar- 
rive by four o'clock of a certain day. 


About five o’clock of that day, my 
friend’s wife called him up. She was 


fairly sputtering with indignation. The 
boy who brought the suit refused to 
leave it without pay. He had his in- 
structions. What should she do? 

“Let him take it back with him,” 
she was told by her husband, and he 
promptly strolled around to the store. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked of the clerk who had requested 
him to start a charge account. “You 
ask me to start an account with you, 
and then demand cash.” 


The clerk looked distressed and apol- 
ogetic. “The fact is,” he said, “Mr. 
—— (the store credit man) found, 


wher he made the customary 
that you apparen 
where,” 

“Sure I haven’t. I always pay cash, 
as I told you. What of that? If you 
question my banker, he will tell you I 
don’t need credit. Is the man who pays 
cash because he wants to, to be refused 
credit if he wishes it? I was perfectly 


inquiries, 
tly had no credit any- 


willing to pay cash for that suit. You 
asked me to take it on credit. Now 
you may keep it.” 

But they didn’t keep the suit. The 


clerk insisted that every man’s repu- 
tation is strengthened by good credit. 
He urged my friend to take the neces- 
sary steps to establish credit with their 
store, and others whom they could re- 
fer to him. And this gentleman now 
makes a practice of running bills, and 
paying them promptly, that he may 
have good credit. 

We agree with you in theory, but in 
practice it does not always work out 
well to do business on a strictly cash 
basis. The cash buyer helps pay for 
the bad debts contracted by the credit 
man, 


could face the ; 
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our new 1015 seed book, 
223 Galloway Nang & Co. 
Galloway Bidgs., Waterloo, lowa 


SWEET GLOVER 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 

The greatest forage plant that grows. Supe riorto all 
as a fertilizer. Equal to Alfalfa for hay. Exécis for page 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quic kly and protease i 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 5 per, r acre. E 























funded if 
Timothy, Clovers, 


start, grows everywhere, on all soils. ion’t delay writin 
for our Big 100-page free catalog and circular giving fy 
particulars. ecan save A money on best tested, 
guaranteed, scarified seed. Sample Free. Write toda ay. 
A. A. BERRY SEED dentate BOX + 904 CLARINDA, iowa 
‘cD 55 have always been 
uri ran Is ey highest quale 
ities obtainable 
each year. Hundreds of farmers will not experi ment 
with any other. All seeds sold on an abso] 
antee of purity and germination—bein 
to your test and inspection, and money ref 
not better than we po hema 
Alfalfa, Mixed 7 imothy and Alsyke, Blue. 
grass, Millets, Seed Corn, Seed Oats, Seed 
Flax, Seed Grains, etc. Samples and prices og 








| request. THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 
| Box 171, Decorah, a, 
| 

| x “Pee AL 
SEED CORN SEL” 


Not largest, but best and most ate seed corn 
breeding plant in the world, Field selected before 
| frost; dried Nature’s way, in heated house, on 
wire racks where no two ears are allowed to touch, 
Bred from State and National show winners for high 
production, outyielding average corn at least‘1§ 
bu. peracre. A high grade product for farmers 
who want the best; 98% test guaranteed, Write for 
free catalog and samples. 








Wickfeld Farm, Box 6, Cantril, Yowa 
Crop very short, 
Also Alfalf iy Alsike, 


el | V E i Buy before ade 
. 100-page eatalog free, 


Now is the 
Time to Buy 
' 

| vance and save money. Get our special low prices and 
free samples of our pure,low# See »wn, New Crop Recleaned 
; 2 Tested Clover and Timothy Ss wal 
Sweet Clover. All = ASS § 
! quoting all field seeds ave ine +y by writing at once, 
. BERRY SEED co. Box }(){ CLARINDA. 1OWA 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Scarified, hulled seed $12.50 per bushel, or 10 bushels 
for $120.00, Our seed will show high germination, 
We know how to scarify. Six to ten pounds of this 
seed will sow an acre and get a good stand. Write 
| for eeel a on sweet Clover; also testimonials on our 
scarified seed, 

Dadant & Sons, 





Mamiiton, Ul. 


Imported Sowing Rape 


! 8c per Ib. for 100 ibs. or over, smaller 9c. Our Pedle 
| greed Hign Yielding Seed Corn won two Bronze 
| Medals at the Panaina Pacific Exposition. $5 per bu. 
| Prices and samples of other seeds on application, 

Newcomer Bros. Seed Co. 


Box 64, 








» North Henderson. I) lino. 





| 
| 
Home Grown Sudan Grass Seed 
| Up to 50 lbs. 10c¢ Jb.; 51 Ibs. 9c; 101 Iba. 8c: 500 Ibs. 
| te; 1,000 Ibs. 7c. Bags oe, Sample free. Cash with 


Towanda, III. 
Towanda, Ill. 


order. Delivered F, O, B. 


SIMON c. MOON, 


b 





| 
| Seed Gorn For Sale 


700 bushels this year’s seed product from a $175.0 
; bushel. Write for prices and the best corn book out 
| it’s free. 





Prophetstown, Ill. 





Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Sweet 


| G. L. PASSMORE, 
Clover, Mixed Timothy and Ale 


syke, Sudan Grass, Millets, Seed 


| 

| Northern lowa Grown Grains, etc. Low prices for 
early orders, Write now stating variety and quane 
| tity wanted 

| 


HOFL EK SEED CO., 


‘Seed Corn’ 


| Best seed I ever saw. Basar yan fol Kpecpeenye toes 
F. 


M. REEBEL & SON, Arbela, Mo. 


SEED CORN 


teid’s Gold Mine, Silver Mine and Silver King. 
Subject to yourtest. We have had 15 years experls 
elice selling seed corn, and we don’t ship anything 
' but the best. Send for booklet, 
E. Pr. Myriand & Sons, 


Soy Bean Special 


Our experience with “Corn and Beans” for@silage, 
hog and lamb feeding; also pasture, hay and see 
Prime Hollybrook Seed for _ Write to us 
FOUTS BROS., ‘amden. Indiana 


SEED GORN NORTHERN 


ILLINOIS 
New and old seed corn. Early hanger dried in seed 
house. Varleties—90 to 120 days in maturing. Both 
ear and shelled corn. 
w. Cc. BRYANT, 


Nora Springs, Ta. 





olingon County White, L. 
Clore strain, Cost ‘910 

TG . I —. and} rod luced 69 
er acre SAT. 





Onawa, Iowa 
xb Rest bie 








Princeton, Llinois 
: Be 


Gold Medal Seed Corn 


Reid's Yellow Dent, Johnson Co. White. Best 10. 
80 and bu., lowa Corn Show, 1916; Best 10 and 30 ears, 
1915. Highest award, Panama-Pacific Expo. Send for 
free catalog of this famous corn, All seed rack 
dried. WAYNE W. POLK, Sidney, Iowa. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


FOR SALE, $3.00 per bu., f. 0. b. cars Salem; sacks 
20c, Every ear tested, all weak and dead thrown out. 














D. A. FENN, Salem, lowa 
SWEET BUILDS Worn Out Soil. Has 


higher protein content than alfalfa. Write 





H. W. A. 


CLOVER 


for prices and information. 
E.BARTON, Box 2 Ky. 


Falmouth, 
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FARMER 





~ 2 Profitable Acre 


Farmer: 

Last summer, as I was driving thru 
the country | stopped at a neat looking 
farm yard for a drink, both for myself 
and for my tired and dusty team. The 
re most hospitable, and in- 
(o share their dinner, as it 
noon. This I did, and, as 
half an hour to wait, I 


To Wallac 


people Ww’ 
yited me 
was almost 
there Was 


strolled about the yard with the farm- 
er, First, of course, he told me about 
nis stock and his crops. Then he 
showed me his buildings, all of the 
best and most modern construction. 
Finally, after I had praised all these 
fully, he said: “Come and see our gar- 
den; it’s a dandy, and my wife’s so 


proud over it that she makes me show 
it off to anyone who will go along.” So 
we turned to ae house. 

The entire garden, which must have 
been an acre ‘or an acre and a half in 
a genuine pleasure and 


area, Gave Mme 
surprise, for it was really the best I 
had seen on a farm yard. The whole 


ed by a hedge of some dense 
ich proved an effectual bar. 
which, I 


was ene lo 
shrub, \ 


rier to the pigs and chickens, 

have often observed, get more food 
fom the average farm garden than 
does the farmer’s family. Inside, vege- 
tables and fruit flourished in abun- 
dance; indeed, there seemed to be a 
litle of everything. The man at my 
side spoke up when he saw that I was 
surprised at many of the different 
plants: “You see, it’s this way; the 





children are pretty sure to get tired of 
hoeins » potatoes and sweet corn, so 
I let n order some unusual stuff, 





might have for themselves, 
to it that the entire garden 
Now, they are so excit- 


which they 
if they see 
is ke, t clean. 


ed cver their own crops, that they will 
not permit a weed in the garden—a 
matter of pride that youngsters often 
have, you know.” 


were all arranged in orderly 
having everyt’.ing in a 
confused tangle. The strawberries had 
the choice southern exposure, and I 
was assured that they had strawberries 


The beds 


rows, without 


“salore”’ for a long time during the 
spring. About this bed were other 
fruits, such as raspberries and Dlack- 
berries, currants, gooseberries, and 
melon vines. The berriés were hang- 


ing in dark-red masses on the stalks, 


which had been set quite far apart, and 
had all of their old shoots cleanly 
trimmed off. Thus, by getting plenty 


of sunlight and room to spread out, the 
berries became twice the size of mar- 
ket berrics, and had a most exquisite 
flavor. 

The farmer had all of his tomato 
vines climbing upon trellises. ‘“That’s 
to give the tomatoes plenty of sunlight 
and to make them ripen faster,” he 
explained. “And, then, it keeps them 
from rotting, like they mostly do when 
they're let run over the ground.” And 
s0 it was with ewerything; every bed 
showed that it was receiving all the 
care it needed. 

“But,” I asked, as we were going 
back to the house, in response to the 
call for dinner; “doesn’t that take a 
lot of time?” 

“T expected you to ask that,” he re- 
plied; “but, the fact is, it doesn’t take 
any necessary time. You see,” he con- 
tinued, “I used to make a poor job of 
the garden each year, and that also 
took up quite a little time. In the sum- 
mer, we had to weed it a great deal, 
tho it never seemed to help, because 
the pigs and chickens ate everything 
that was exposed. ‘Then, one winter, 
My wife got busy, and she planned this 
farden. It didmt take much extra 
work in the spring, except that we 
plowed a little deeper, and broke the 
ground up better. Then we hit on the 
idea of letting the younger children 
choose some of the seed for themselves. 
This made them so excited that they 
are having a kind of contest to see who 
can get the most stuff. Another good 


thing is that it takes the girls out- 
doors more than before. You don’t 
know what a mighty little fresh air 


irls who live in the country sometimes 
fet. Why, 
cent better 


” 


than they ever did before. 
“Was it hard to get the hedge start- 
ed?” T asked. 
“Not very 
to keep the 
Wwe first 
business, 


We had to do something 
hogs and poultry out, so 
put a fence around the whole 

and then planted the hedge. 

When that was thick enough, we tore 
the fence down, and the hedge beats a 
fence all hollow. And what struck me 
jp, Most 1S What a mighty lot the pigs must 


& 








| 


my giris look a hundred per | 


have eaten out of our garden the other 
years, because we didn’t get enough 
vegetables to last us half the winter, 
while now we have all we need and 
some left over.” 

We sat down to a fine dinner. We 
talked of various matters, until the 
farmer’s wife remarked: “You’re prob- 
ably used to lots of meat on the table, 
but we have stopped that. It used to 
be so bad, that we all felt rather sick 
in the spring, because of eating so 
much maat and other heavy stuff in the 
winter. The children’s faces broke out 
badly, and everybody felt dull. As soon 
as we changed from eating so much 
meat, to having lots of vegetables and 
canned fruit, we felt a great deal bet- 
ter, and now we make it a kind of a 
hobby.” 

This incident impressed me so much 
that I have been spreading it among all 
the farmers I meet who will listen. 

WALTER J. MUILENBURG. 

Sioux County, lowa 





Co-operative Ownership of 
Potato Machinery 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In general farming regions, there 
would be a great many more potatoes 
grown, and at a larger profit per bush- 
el, if such districts could have the full 
outfit of potato machinery that is used 
in specialized potato districts. 

There is need for the cooperative 
ownership of special machinery for po- 
tatoes, not alone in southern trucking 
regions, but in all the northern corn 
belt—from New Jersey and Virginia to 
Illinois and Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and- 
Nebraska. In this region, there are 
but few districts where the soil is so 
favorable for potatoes that they can be 
grown in large fields; while at the 
same time patches of three to five 
acres on every farm, and long, healthy 
rotations, would make potatoes one of 
the most profitable of all crops. In 
this area, potatoes are grown for near- 
by consumption, and the prices are 
muoh better than in the states farther 
north. Other crops are benefited also. 
Corn following potatoes yields around 
ten bushels per acre more than when 
following corn. Alfalfa and_= small 
grain nowhcre do so well as on potato 


ground. 

“Farmers have learned to own silo 
machinery together, and to harvest 
corn and to fill silos together. The 


large cost of the harvester and cutter 
and engine, and the large crew re- 
quired, force some kind of coéperation 
in these lines. A wise outlook on the 
part of progressive farmers would sug- 
gest similar arrangements for potato 
machinery. 

Every community of ten farmers that 
grows a total of forty acres of pota- 
toes should have a planter, sprayer, 
digger and sorter. In many cases, it 
would pay to have a company store- 
house at the railroad switch or at a 
central point. In some cases, the type 
of storehouse used in Maine could be 
built, and the machinery be stored 
above the potatoes, and the same ma- 
chinery floor be used for greening the 
seed in the spring. 

I figure that ten shares of $25 each 
would get a good outfit of machinery, 
if purchased at one time and place. No 
doubt some one farmer would be will- 
ing to provide storage and to be secre- 
tary of the company, in return for 
having the machinery handy... Esti- 
mating from personal experience, it 
seems to me that the following eharges 
per acre would be right: Planter, 50 
cents; sprayer, 15 cents; digger, $1.25; 
sorter 10 cents, an acre, or 50 cents 
per day. There should be a charge 
also for idle time per day to insure 
prompt return. This charge may be 
the same as for one acre. 

Breakage other than regular wear 
and tear should be paid by the man 
breaking the machine. Sharpening and 
regular renewals and repairs should be 
done by the company. The above 
prices are planned to, and I think would 
provide a sinking fund for the pur- 
chase of new machinery when needed. 
Outsiders may pay the same, and it 
will be a real favor to them to be able 
to secure the use of the machines. If 
the charges prove to be too high, divi- 
dends can be declared or some other 
special machine, like a roller, may be 
purchased. Such a plan will make it 
fair to all, whether owners of stock in 
the company or not, and whether all 
fzrow the same acreage or not. Smaller 
charges could be made, and assess- 
ments be made to cover the cost of 





eal Seed from ys Farms—backed by 10 Ay ef scienjific corn-breeding— 


d selected in early fall — 
S YEAR—-AND I 


4 nage t ames please, send it 


aks ectl 


dried — K IT’S THE BEST SEED TOB 
OU BE THE JUDGE! Test itany way you wish po 


at my expense! 


E YOUR 1916 CORN cror THE gt al oe EVER GREW 
rease o 


torn * strains ascure an average inc 
this tested seed sneures against poor stands--and 40c per acre wi 


ee Corn Book No 4, 
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unos With Corn'* 


SEED CORN 


eral lots of fancy 1914 seed corn, 





v ESTING 95%. 


grown by others. 





—Minnesota No, 13, Wimple’s Yellow 
All grown right in this latitude. 


of 15 bushels Te --The 


vigorous root and stem 
‘place t this seed = your planter boxes! 
t tells how to grow more corn; make every acre produce grea profits. Write Today. 


C. RAY MOORE, Box 124, Kellerton, lowa 





A limited amount of genuine 1915 Goddard's Stiver 
King, grown here (15 miles from Minnesota line) and picked before the 
frost, now drying in our new brick seed house. 
Have drying also the follow!ng varieties of fancy seed ears 


Also choice Silver King 


Dent, N. W. Dent. Wealso have sev- 
We give you all the time you need after 


receiving the seed to test it and satisfy.) ourself of its high quality, and will promptly refund your money tf 


dissatisfied. 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., 


Write today for our “Guaranteed Seed Corn” 


Box 171, 


prices and descriptions. 


DECORAH, IOWA 





WEET 


Extra fancy hulled white blossom at 15c per Ib. or $9.00 per bu, of 60 Ib. f.0.b. 
Guaranteed 99% pure and 
Reference—Platte 


Platte. Bags free. 


same day received. Write for samples. 


CLOVER 


North 
blossom. Orders filled the 
Valley State Bank. 


all white 


TH PLATTE SWEET CLOVER SEED CO, 


NO 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


North Platte, Nebraska 





ALSIKE $6 00 


AND TIMOTHY 


per ST hosbe 1. Northern grown, hardy, productive. 
t heapest and best pasture and hay crop Sample 
free Clovers, Alfalfa, Nor-grown Seec 1 Corn, etc. 


All seeds guaranteed. 


oe THE ADAMS SEED C0., Box 71, Decorah, ta. 





new machines when the old ones wear 
out; but it would seem better to charge 
everybody, including outsiders, a price 
which will include all costs, and to ac- 
cumulate and carry in the savings bank 
a fund for the purchase of new ma- 
chines or the erection of a storage 
house. 
c. b. FITCH. 
lowa Agricultural College. 


A Fair Test 


To Wallaces’ 
I have read 


larmer: 

good deal of in- 
terest what Wallaces’ Farmer has said 
on the corn question. I have 
tested my corn for ten years past. I 
think you make a mistake in not em- 
phasizing the importance of making a 
fair test; in other words, exposing the 
seed to conditions which are about as 
hard as it must meet when planted in 
the field. If you keep the test in a 
warm place, corn wifl sprout in four 
to six days; and some seed will grow 
under these conditions, which would 
not grow when planted in the field. It 
ought to take about ten to twelve days 


with a 


seed 


to grow sprouts half an inch long, 
when the seed is kept at the proper 
temperature, not warmer than 70 de- 


grees. 

I tested all my corn one year, took 
out all the bad ears, and then I got 
only half a stand when planted. The 
trouble was that I kept it too warm 
when making the test. Two other 
years, I tested at 70 degrees, and found 
that 75 per cent of it grew. I had sold 
this aaa to neighbors. They tested 
the same seed, and got 92 to 94 per 
cent. They both planted it. One re- 
planted, and the other had two-thirds 
of a stand. I have bought seed guar- 
anteed to test 96 per cent, which, in 
fact, would not test 60 per cent when 
tested under the right conditions. 

Of course, when we plant in the 
spring, we may have ideal conditions 
for germination, and will then get a 
much better stand than if the weather 
were cold and damp. My idea is that 
we should give our seed corn a hard 
test; and if we reject all that does not 
stand this test, we will have corn that 
will grow in almost any kind of 


weather. 
L. S. WILCOX. 
Shelby County, Iowa 


~ SEED ¢ CORN 


Well ripened, early picked Retd’s Yellow Dent. 
Test 98%. In ear crated $3.00 per bu. Shelled and 
graded $2.50 per bu.: sacks free. 
BRANM 3. KALLAL, 


Boone Co. White Seed Corn of 1915 Crop 


Fully matured, 99% test; $2.25 per bu., shelled and 
graded; 2.50 in the ear; bags 25c. Courtland Stock 
warm. C. E. Courter, Manager, Allendale, Til. 











Jerseyv Alle, al. 


GOOD recleaned, not Irrigated 
ALFA LFA seed, Write for samples & prices. 

J JAC OBS IN, Formoso, Kans. 
NO BUCKHOR Med diam Red and Mammoth Clo- 

ver and Timothy Seed—home 
grown. Shipped on approval. Write for samples and 
price. E. E. VOORHEES, Blandinsvilie, Il 








Buy Sudan Grass Seed 

lilinois Best, from the growey No Johnson grass. 
Lowest prices. J. E. McGRATH, 927 So. 13th 8t., 
Springfield, It. : 


351 


varieties—none better. 





ASSORTED June bearing, 50 everbearing 
strawberry plants delivered for $1.50. Best 
THOMAS, Shenandoah, lowa. 








‘Sod Houses” 
A True Story of Homestead Life 


How wife and I left our school work and went to 
western Nebraska and taught school while we home- 
steaded 1280 acres 

How we raised 1000 bushels of sweet clover seed af 
a cost of fifty cents a bushel last summer. 

How we sold one claim for the highest price ever 
paid for a sectton of land in the Sandhills. 

How we purchased Government land for $2.50 per 
acre. 

Ihis tells how man and wife 
homesteads after marriage 

How one party {s living on his fifth ¢ 

Au accurate account of our experience 
ups and downs of homesteading. 

All about our contest; how it was conducted, in- 
cluding part of testimony where one party testified 
under oath that be had passed our place every night 
and morning without seeing us living there. 

How we bulld a sod house; sandbueket a weil. 

How horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, bees are ralsed. 

How stallions are turned loose on the range 

iow war horses are raised without hay or grain 

How we ratse alfalfa on 85.00 land. 

Eleven filustrations including a township plet, 
giving the number of people, borses, cattle, etc., on 
each section. 

“A True story of Homestead Life” sent for 30 cts. 
in stamps or personal check. If dissatisfied after 
reading, we will refund your money. 

Hulled and Scarthed White Sweet Clover Seed 84.00 
to $12.00 per bushel. 
A. KR. KK bathed ER, 


SEED CORN ‘2:2: 


y. Guarantecd Better Than 85"; —- tion 
tion th crop Northern lowa Grown. We grow all 
standard varieties and sell all seed eorn on approval, sub- 
ject your test. Every bushel guaranteed. rite toda: 
for our 100-page See “Cc ‘orn Book and samples of vari- 
eties suited to your section. e will save you money. 
A.A. a SEED CO., BOX 44 bsrennancaiaen, ante 


proves up on three 


lalm in Nebr. 
with the 





Elisworth, Nebraska 


For Sale—High Quality Seed Corn 


Reid’s Wellow Dent and Boone County 
White, tipped, shelled, graded and tests 98%; 61.75 
per bu. In ear, 02.50. Satisfaction guaranteed 


G. J. WEISENBORN, R. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. 


EVERY EAR TESTED 


Yellow Dent and Sac County White northern lowa 
grown 1914seed. Excellent quality, fire dried. Only 
strong testing ears sold; $3.50 per bushel. 


S. M. CORRIE & SON, ida Grove, lowa 
Pure White Blossom Sweet Clover Seed 


I have some seed of my own growing, crop of 1915, 
forsale. Am selling at $10 single bu., rates on larger 
quantities. Will fill orders as long as {ft lasts. Sam- 
ples on request. 

JOS. Y. WEIR, R. F. D. 3, 


Fire Dried Seed Corn 


I have some 1915 seed corn that tests 93 to 96 per 
cent. Also some 1914 seed that tests 97 to 99 per cent. 
Write for sample and circular. 

EMERY BROWN, Mitchellville, lowa 
Seed Co under aa absolute ger- 
mination guarantee. 
Everything shipped on approval. send for Catalog. 
c. BROW N, LaGrange, Allinots 


SEED CORI ideal Rariy 

Murdock; Wis. 7, an 
Early Yellow Dent. Test very good. All 1914 Red- 
wood County grown. Price 63.00. Write for particu- 
lars. JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Milroy, Minn. 


Choice Reid’s DentCorn 


$2.75 in the ear, or $2.50 she'led and graded. 


Oak Mound Seed Farm, L.F. KING, Huntsville, Il. 
RE I] ys 


PU KE Yellow Dent scederorn. 

Also early yellow mixed variety, 
1914 grown, This is choice corn and carefuily se- 
lected. Grow %5 7 ference, Bank of Wakonda. 
Write for price 3. - Donobue, ¥ w Vakonda, 8 D. 


1 00 Senator ra ) Strawberry Plants, $1 


Delivered at your mall! box. 
HU MBOLDT NURSERY CO.,, dumboldt, lowe 








Winfield, Kan 











Early Yellow Dent and 
Early White Dent. Sold 


Minn. 13; 














ELE€ T Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn. 
S Sold on approval. Bred for yield irst pre- 
H. WIEKERT, JI I 


miu. t., Emden, Lil. 


GROWN CLOVER SEED and 
ap a SOY BEANS. 
ME DIA, ILL. 


E. G. 

Seed Corn Parties 8 wishin ig carload good 
yellow geed grown In 

Harrison ¢ lowa, year 1914. that ts 75¢ goo eed, 

correspond with N. HODGSON, Des Moines, howa 


I on E 
MEDIUM WELLE 
LEWIS Hiende 









corn 
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The Bey of Berries 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the abundance of fruit it produces, 
the of the 
with which it « produced, 
the strawberry is a wonderful crop. It 


is wonderful in its beauty of both fruit 





its and 


in 


ease 


sureness crop, 


an be 


flavor, and 
magnificent in the 
nost widely cultivated berry in Amer- 


and foliage; wonderful in 


is 


apearance. It 


ica, has the biggest sale, and pays the 
highest dividends on 

pended of any be in the world; and 
wonderful as it seems, it the 


berry to raise, easiest to dispose of at 


the labor ex- 
rry 
easiest 


| and fully as long, and 


a profit, and quickest to come into 
bearing. 
The strawberry ripens its luscious | 


fruit from the Gulf coast to the Arctic 
circle, and from rock hillsides of the 
old New England states to the irrigat- 
ed fields of California. Even on the 
mountain-sides, away up towards the 
snow line, they bring down the scarlet 
treasure two, three and even four 
weeks after the supply in the valleys 
has been exhausted. And all the time 
the public is clamoring for more. “Give 
us more! We have the money! Give 
us more! Bring the big ones, the red 
ones, the fine-flavored ones. Pile them 
up; we will buy them all!” 

I want to tell you about my experi- 
ence with this fruit. I want to go back 
ten years, and tell you how I got start- 
ed—about my very first strawberry 
patch. At that time, I was a jeweler. 
I had a back yard sixty feef wide and 
a hundred and forty feet long. One hot 
day in July, while on my way home 
to dinner, I noticed a neighbor plow- 
ing up his strawberry bed. I climbed 
over the wire fence to where he was 
working, and on top of the broken 
ground, just ready to be turned under, 
was a bunch of the “laminest” great 
big, red berries I had ever seen in my 
whole life. I wanted them, but I also 
wanted the roots and plant, too. 

I separated this root from the tangle 
of vines, carefully following the run- 
ners and young plants. It took me 


half an hour, but when I finished, I had. 


three mother plants and fifty young 
ones. After carefully wrapping them 
in a wet burlap strip, I carried them 
home. My whole garden space was 
a conglomeration of garden truck, and 
the only space I had to set them was 
in the back lawn, which was a beau- 
tiful lawn of white clover and blue 
grass. I removed just about two inch- 
es of sod, twelve inches wide and fifty 
feet long, and made two rows four 
feet apart. The ground was low bot- 
tom land, a kind of gumbo, and slight- 
ly acid, but I dug it up twelve inches 
deep, and worked in a lot of sheep 
fertilizer, bone meal and wood ashes, 
and set the plants in these two rows, 
two feet apart. The ground now was 
in fine condition. I watered the plants 
with the garden hose, using city water. 
The next day was cloudy and cool, and 
every plant lived, and in a few days [ 
was delighted to find them with their 
heads up, rooting and doing fine. By 
ihe middle of August, they were great, 
big, strong plants, making runners 
freely, all but two of which were cut 
off. These two were allowed to live, 
grow and take root, one on each side 
of the mother plant. This idea was 








easily carried out by sticking a hair- | 


pin over the new plant, to secure it to 
the soil in the place where I wanted it 
to grow. Ly this method, I soon had 
one hundred and fifty plants in the 
two rows. 

On each side of the rows, we put a 
mat of lawn grass from the lawn- 
mower. This kept the grass from run- 
ning into the rows, and also helped to 
keep the ground cool and moist. By 
September, two lone, straight 
rows were beautiful indeed.. They had 
grown and grown until the whole fam- 


these 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





from the tops of some of the less 
thrifty plants. My goodness, how they 
did grow! At blooming time, the rows 
seemed to be a solid mat of flowers, 
Some of the stems sent up were as 
large as the old-fashioned slate pencil, 
each plant sent 
up not only one, but two, three and 
even as many as five from a single 
plant. For ten days they were indeed 
a flower garden, and they were cov- 
ered with honey-bees. The mixing of 
the pollen by the bees was just what 
was needed to make a big crop. 

To make things interesting, Jack 
Frost made a return surprise trip. On 
May 12th, when some of the berries 
were as large as cherries, sly old Jack 
sneaked in one clear, starry night, and 
alighted right in the midst of them. 
My, but I was sore and blue. So were 


the children, and the good wife. Really 
those poor plants seemed to be frozen 





March 31, 1916, 





Permit me to explain how you can 
have a patch of berries, and still re- 
tain the cherished onions, lettuce ,rad- 
ishes, and bush beans. Lay out your 
ground in rows three feet apart; plant 
each alternate row to berries, and the 
other rows to garden “sass,” but don’t 
plant tomatoes; they spread over too 
much ground, and berries don’t like 
tomatoes. By the time your garden 
truck is ready to be given up for the 
season, the berries will have just be- 
gun to grow runners, and spread nice- 
ly. Dig up your beans and radishes, 
and cultivate the soil well, and let the 
berries run. By October, they will coyv- 
er the ground. They will be ripe the 
following May, and after you have 
picked berries for four weeks, and 
have preserved a generous supply for 


winter, have grown tired of buying 
cream for shortcake, have given the 
neighbors a gallon or two, and the 





Picked Before Breakfast One June Morning. 


solid. I couldn’t bear to look at them. 
In three days, however, we discovered 
they were uninjured. How they ever 
survived, I can’t understand. 

We picked berries from those two 
rows for four weeks. There were lots 
of them, gallons and gallons. We had 
them five times a day. We canned 
them; we made shortcake till the 
cream bill looked like a week’s work. 
But such berries! Big ones, chock full 
of flavor, and magnificent in color and 
form. Our first venture in berry cul- 
tivation was a decided success, and 
we were glad. 

Since that happy spring, I have been 
an ardent admirer of the humble 
strawberry, and have continued the 





children have sold enough to buy their 
school books and fall suits, you can 
plow them up, or keep them another 
year, or two, or three, or four, just as 
you choose. 

About July 10th, the patch will have 
a worked-over appearance. The early 
leaves and fruit stems will be dead or 
dying. Some advise at this time to 
mow them over or burn the tops off. 
I tried these methods, and destroyed 
an entire field. It’s all right if the 
weather is moist and cool, but at this 
time of year it is usually very dry and 
hot. Now, in case you have only a 
small patch, I would advise taking a 
spading fork and digging and turning 
upside down fully one-half of the 








“—s. my 


ag 





A Flower Garden That Yields Fruit. 


study and cultivation of it, until now 
i raise many, many thousands of plants 


each year. And I find them ever in- 
creasing in interest and value as I 
learn more of their culture, propaga- 
tion, selection, mating and care. The 
fact is, I find them just as easy to cul- 
tivate and raise as potatoes, and the 
crop is more sure and the profits are 
many times greater. In fact, there is 
nothing in the fruit line that will pay 
| so generously for the time and labor 


| expended as will the strawberry. This 


ily had become interested. The grass 
on fhe sides and between the rows 
was kept shaved closely with the mow- | 
e! | n the re not a weed was 
al 1 to show itsel The plants 
wa a marvel of beauty up to the time 
ot ard freezing we her When the 
ground was fro 1 hard, IT covered 
the with leaves, and 1 nt to 
sleep for a long, cold yw , some 
ad ed using a stra cover ra 
wi 1 lough grass, whil ome 
ad i using no cover at all. 

i came, we found ¢ ry 
plant alive and squirming upwards, 
The leaf mulch was not removed at | 


but we sort of pulled th: 


leaves away 


is positively true, and if you will try 
it yourself, and do as well as you know 





in getting plants, selecting the soil, 
and giving cultivation, you will be sat- 
isfied 1 do not remember the exact 
humber of quarts we picked from that 

ill patch, but I do remember that 
we figured it up at the time, and found 
that an acre of such plants would bring 


us over four thousand dollars if sold at 
an average of fifteen cents a quart. 





| patch. 


Begin in the old rows, work up 
the ground well, and let the new plants 


run out on the new ground. There is 
always one danger with beginners— 
they set the plants too thick. I have 


seen many beautiful patches -produce 


only one-tenth ot a crop, simply be- 
cause the plants had been set too 
thick, 


In the selection of your plants, don’t 
g0 to a neighbor and get plants from 
an old fruiting bed. Such plants are 
usually not worth the di Plants 





to be of the best quality should be 
nursery-grown, first-crop plants that j 
have never fruited. Such plants can 


be obtained from any reliable nursery, 
and usually they will not disappoint 
you. The prices, which range from 50 
cents to $3 per hundred, according to 
grade, are generally very reasonable. 
And now about sex, male or female, 
or staminate and _ pistillate. Please 
read this twice; then read it again, and 


| 











~ ar 
let it soak in. The staminate wy] bea 
fruit if planted alone, because jt is J 
“self-fertilizer.” The  pistillate will 
not bear a single berry, unle; planteq 
near the staminate, because it jg not 
a self-fertilizer, and the pollen must 
be carried to it from the Staminate by 
the wind, or bees or other insects, But 
when the pistillate is mated properly 
it is a wonderful producer. [ haye seen 
whole fields of berry plants and never 
a berry, because the man who planted 


them would not be guided; calleq the 
mating of berries all “bunco,” 
is not much danger of this happening 
nowadays, because a reliahl dealer 
getting an order for all pistillate varie. 
ties, will make inquiries concerning 
the mating of plants before making 
shipment. In case you are det rmined 
to plant the female variety, | would 
advise you to plant in alternate rows 
with the male plant. The male plant 
will, however, fertilize the female plant 
at quite a distance, if conditions are 
favorable at the time the pollen jg 
abundant. Sometimes the pollen wilt 
be carried to a distance of fifteen feet, 
and even twenty or. twenty-five feet 
under exceptional conditions, such ag 
wind, abundance of bees, ete. 

Don’t, under any circumstances, 
plant your berries under trees, where 
nothing will grow. Put them in the 
open, and in the sunshine if possible, 
Don’t be afraid to put some fertilizer 
on the ground you are going to use, 
Plants feed on it. And don’t be afraid 
of failure. There are some insects 
which may bother, but only a few. The 
worst is the common grub-worm. This 
disgusting glutton attacks the root of 
the plant near the surface of the 
ground, usually doing his worst work 
in July and August. Some day, when 
you are showing your patch to the 
minister’s wife, she will suddenly call 
your attention to a fine, big plant that 
has wilted down and looks sickly. Just 
take your jack-knife and dig around 
the plant, and you will find Mr. Grub, 
attending closely to his chosen busi- 
ness of cutting the throats of your 
strawberry plants ,and the chances are 
that he has been dining off the last root 
and that the plant may die. But don't 
shed any tears. Probably you will find 
the largest berries there next year, 
because the plants will not be so thick 
on the ground. 

If you imagine you can raise berries 
without some work, just stay out of the 
business. No one would buy the little 
dried-up berries you would raise with- 
out work. Did you ever raise any corn, 
or wheat, or hogs, or hay, or potatoes, 
without work? 

Last year I found a single plant that 
interested me. I noticed it when it 
was in bloom. I noted the size, vigor 
and color of foliage. I noticed the un- 
usually heavy stems and the size of 
the blooms. The latter were strongly 
staminate. I marked this plast, and 
when fruit was ripe, I noticed that it 
produced forty per cent more than any 
other one plant in the entire plot, and 
the quality was superb. Now, how did 
this come about? The variety was 
the same as the plants on all sides. Of 
course, I cleared a path for this beau- 


There 


ty; I gave it free space, four feet 
around it. I expect great things from 
these plants, and they will not dis- 


appoint me, 
W. D. GAY 


age County, Iowa. 


e 

Moving Corn North 

To Wallaces’ 
In 1914, I lived about eight miles 
northwest of Des Moines. I moved to 
Clay county in the spring of 1915, and 
brought with me some seed corn, 
known as Reid’s Yellow Dent, which I 
had grown successfully in Polk county. 
I asked the advice of several farmers 
and bankers with regard to planting 
some of this corn. They thought it 
would be all right if I planted it early. 
1 planted forty acres the first week in 
May, and got a first-class stand. It 


Farmer: 


grew taller than the corn raised here, 
but it never got into the roasting-ear 


stage. This experience taught me that 
great caution should be exercised in 
moving seed corn any considerable 
distance north. Those who find it nec 
essary to buy seed corn this year ought 
to make sure that it has been grown 
in about the latitude as where they 
want to plant it. If I had understood 
this strictly last year, my 1915 corn 
crop would have keen very much bet 
ter than it was. 
W. P. LAWRENCE. 
Clay County, Iowa. 
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Special Delivery and Parcel 
Post 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

One of your Iowa subscribers asks 
the following questions: 

“1, What is the law concerning spe- 


cial delivery stamped letters? Must 
they be delivered to the party at the 
house, or are they to be dropped in 
the R. I’. D. box? If a letter, special 
delivery, comes in too late to be sent 
on the route on Saturday, and Monday 
jg a holiday, will the letter be left un- 
ti) Tuesday, or must it be sent by spe- 
cial messenger before? 


«9 \Who should be notifed in case 
any trouble arises? 

«9 Can one put money in a R. F. 
D. box for stamps, or must they stamp 
the letters: ? 

“4. What can be done when a par- 
cel post package has been torn open, 
or articles are missing? When send- 
ing a package, can it be sealed, or 
must it be tied, to be examined?” 

I] beg to say: 

1. Spevial delivery matter is en- 
titled to immediate delivery within the 


carrier limits of any free delivery of- 
fice, aud within one mile of any other 
office which the postmaster general 


shall at any time designate as a spe- 
cial delivery postoffice. Special deliv- 
ery mail addressed to a patron of a 
rural route who lives more than one 
mile from the postoffice, shall be sent 
out by the carrier on his first trip after 
the receipt of such mail, and shall be 
delivered by the carrier at the patron’s 
dwelling or place of business, provided 
it is not more than one-half mile from 
the route. If the patron resides more 
than one-half mile from the route, the 
mail shall be délivered by the carrier 
into the patron’s box, the same as or- 
dinary mail. If a rural carrier can not 
make personal delivery to the addres- 
see, or delivery to someone authorized 
to receive his mail at the residence or 
place of business of the addressee, it 
should not be returned to the postof- 
fice, but should be deposited in the pa- 
tron’s box, and the carrier shculd leave 
at the residence or place of business 
notice of non-delivery. 

Special delivery mail addressed to 
a patron of a rural route who resides 
within the city delivery limits of an 
office, or within one mile of a non- 
free delivery office ‘shall be immedi- 
ately delivered by a person other than 
the rural carrier, unless the mail is re- 
ceived before the carrier starts on his 
service, and the residence of the ad- 
dressee is not more than one-half mile 
from his route. If a special delivery 
letter arrives too late for delivery on 
Saturday, and the following Monday is 
a holiday, the letter will not be deliv- 
ered on a rural route until Tuesday, if 
the patron lives more than one mile 
from the postoffice. If the patron lives 
within one mile of the postoffice, or 
within the carrier limits of a free de- 
livery office, the letter should be given 
immediate delivery. 

2. Complaints regarding the service 
should be entered with the local post- 
master. If irregularities are not cor- 
rected by him, all facts should be sub- 
mitted to the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, Division of Rural 
Mails. 

8. When a rural carrier finds un- 
stamped mail in a patron’s box, and 
the requisite amount of money for 
postage, properly wrapped or placed in 
a coin-holding receptacle, he shall col- 
lect the mail and money and affix the 
necessary stamps. Carriers who lift 
coins not so enclosed, wrapped or de- 
posited, will do so purely as a matter 
of accommodation, and not by any di- 
rection or requirement of the depart- 
ment. 

4. When a parcel post package has 
been torn open or articles missing, the 
Matter should be immediately reported 
to the postmaster, who will make an 
effort to locate the missing articles. 
The addressee or sender should also be 
requested to execute Form 1510, which 
fives detailed information as to the 
Mailing, name of sender, addressee, 
etc. When completed, this form should 
be sent to the office of the inspector 
in charge of the division in which the 
office is located. Parcel post matter 
will not be accepted for mailing unless 
Packed so as to insure safe shipment, 
and permit the contents to be easily 
examined. Such matter enclosed in 
boxes to which the lids are nailed or 
Screwed, may be accepted for mailing 
at the pareel post rates if with reason- 
able effort the lid can be removed by 





the use of a chisel, screwdriver or oth- 
er suitable instrument, for the purpose 
of permitting an examination of the 
contents. When a postmaster to whom 
is presented a package for mailing, 
which is sewed up, is satisfied from an 
examination of it that it contains only 
parcel post mail, he should accept it 
at the parcel post rate of postage, and 
mark it, “Examined at mailing office; 
contents only fourth-class mail.” 
G. A. HUF/SMAN. 
Postmaster at Des Moines. 





Recovers for Bad Serum 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In July, 1914, Doctor Hollingsworth, 
of Council Bluffs, vaccinated a herd of 
hogs with serum sold him by the Mid- 
west Serum Company. He lost a large 
number of the hogs. Doctor Koon, of 
Kingsley, lowa, used some of the same 
series, No. 18, on his own herd, and 
also on the herds of F. W. Benedix, C. 
EK. Walden and R. L. Preston. The 
majority of each herd vaccinated died. 

The Midwest Serum Company was 
notified of the losses, but refused to 
adjust the matter. Dean Stange, of 
Ames, was notifed of the trouble, and 
Doctor Rice was sent to investigate. 
He found the hogs dying of hog chol- 
era. He carried a bottle of the serum 
to Ames, and Doctor Cole, of the col- 
lege, tested it, and the pigs died. The 
permit of the serum company was Can- 
celed as a result of the test. Doctor 
Hollingsworth, Doctor Koon, C. E. 
Walden, F. W. Benedix and R. L. Pres- 
ton pooled their claims and commenced 
an action to recover. The case was 
called for January 24, 1916, and a ver- 
dict was given the plaintiffs on Feb- 
ruary 16th. Following is a copy of the 
account of the trial as given in the 
Omaha Bee, February 17th: 

“After occupying the attention of 
Judge Thornell and a jury in the dis- 
trict court of Council Bluffs for three 
weeks and two days, the suit of Doctor 
F. H. Hollingsworth, local veterinarian, 
against the Midwest Serum Company 
and Doctor Paul Juckniess and F. W. 
Smyle, on February 16th the jury ren- 
dered a verdict for the plaintiff for 
$3,204.65. The suit grew out of im- 
potent serum furnished Doctor Hol- 
lingsworth and Doctor Koon, and which 
they used on five droves of hogs. In 
each case, large numbers of the hogs 
died or became so badly infected that 
they had to be killed. The jury, in 
reaching a verdict, computed the ac- 
tual value of the hogs shown to have 
been destroyed. One drove belonged 
to Doctor Hollingsworth himself, and 
he was awarded $209.95; Doctor Koon 
secured $206.20; F. W. Benedix, $460; 
C. FE. Walden, $1,148.50, and R. L. Pres- 
ton, $1,180. In the last drove, the 
showing was that out of 210 head vac- 


cinated, 180 died.” 
Cc. E. WALDEN. 
Cherokee County, Iowa. 





Teachers’ Cottages Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Lack of suitable boarding accommo- 
dations is one of the most serious 
difficulties in the way of securing suit- 
able teachers for country schools, says 
R. S. Kellogg, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. There are more than 200,000 ru- 
ral school districts in the United States 
and over 16,000,000 children of school 
age who live in the country or in towns 
of less than 2,500 population, yet it is 
impossible, because of the living con- 
ditions, to get teachers of the highest 
type to remain in the country. 

“Many farm houses have no accom- 
modations at all for a teacher, and 
often kitchen, living-room and dining- 
room are combined in one, with no 
heat in any other room in the house. 
The farmer and his family have to 
spend most of their time working in- 
doors or out, eating and sleeping. The 
teacher must spend considerable time 
almost every evening upon her school 
work, for which a quiet, comfortable 
room is essential, and if she insists 
upon such a room when she goes to 
board in the country, she is likely to 
be considered ‘stuck up’ and exclusive. 
If she does get a room by herself, it is 
often unheated and too uncomfortable 
for study in cold weather. 

“On the other hand, if the teacher 
is forced to spend her entire time in 
the living-room with the rest of the 
family, she has no opportunity to pre- 
pare properly for her school duties, and 
is also very likely to be drawn un- ) 
avoidably into neighborhood gossip | 





311,711 Acres of Okalhoma Public 
Lands to be Sold at Public Auction 
40 Years to Pay; 5% Interest 


The State of Oklahoma willsell at auction state and School lands located in Kiowa, 


Woodward, Ellis, Harper, Beaver, Texas and Cimarron Counties. 
some are improved, but a large per cent is 
Home seekerg should write to the School Land Department and get a pamph- 


are agricultural and some are grazing ; 
vacant, 


Some of these Jands 


let describing each tract of land that will be offered for sale. 


Address all communications to @. A. SMITH, Sec’y, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





and factional disputes, to the detriment 
of her teaching influence. Further- 
more, many of the better situated fam- 
ilies who have facilities, do not care 
to take a steady boarder, so that if the 
teacher gets a place to board at all, 
she may be forced to go to farm homes 
where only the barest accommodations 
can be secured.” 

It is to remedy these conditions that 
the plan to build teachers’ cottages 
in or near the schoolhouses, and used 
not. only as the residence for the 
teacher, but also as the community 
center, has been proposed, and the 
teacher’s cottage movement has devel- 
oped rapidly in the past few years. 
There are now one or more teachers’ 
cottages in every state, and in the 
state of Washington, where the move- 
ment has been fostered by the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
there are now 108 of these cottages. 

R. H. BYRD. 

Washington, D. C. 


Wood Ashes for Soil Acidity | * 


An lIowa correspondent writes: 

“Can I correct soil acidity with wood 
ashes?” 

It takes two to three tons of wood 
ashes to be as effective in correcting 
soil acidity as one ton of finely ground 
limestone. But a ton of unleached 
wood ashes contains, in addition to 
lime, about 100 pounds of potash, which 
at war prices should be worth at least 
$20. Plants, however, do not appre- 
ciate the war prices of potash, and may 
actually return in increased yields only 
a cent or two for each pound. 


Gorn Land 
White Man’s Gountry 


35,000 acres rich, mellow, alluvial, cut-over corn 
land; free from hills, rocks and gumbo; both 
drained and being ditched out; accessible to towns, 
railroads and markets; in the very center of the 
United States; in Southeast Missouri. the fastest 
growing territory in the country; not north, not 
south; having the advantages of each without their 
draw backs; in tracts of 40 acres up; only 10% cash; 
10 annual payments; 5% interest. 

During 1915 we sold 27033 acres to 199 different peo- 
ple. Write us for sales record sheet showing names 
and addresses of purchasers. Land owned iy the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company who pre- 
vious to 1915 sold off over 100,000 acres out of this 
game tract to hundreds of different people and bas 
never foreclosed on a purchaser or taken back an 
acre once sold. 

Write us at once for booklet containing full infor- 
mation. Address Department F. 

Himmelberger - Harrison Land Selling 

Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


63 Acres, $3800 
Muskingum County Bargain 


All rich limestone soil that cannot be beat for 
corn, wheat, alfaifa and clover; lot of fruit; in vil- 
lage high school district. Convenient 6-room Louse, 
40-ft. barn and outbuildings. Family plans changed 
and they make the low price $3800, part down. See 
page 62 our new spring catalog, just out, for details 
of this and other remarkable bargains in good Ohio, 
New York and Maryland farms; write for your copy 
today. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept. 2687, 
150 Nassau Bt., New York. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
DoYou Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If 80, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
K. BROWN LAND & LOAN CoO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


390 Acre Stock Farm 


on north shore of lake 34 miles from town with two 
railroads, 50 miles from Minneapolis; goou water, 
buildings, two large cottages. Owner will sell ata 
bargain. For particulars and price, write 

C. C. DAWSON, Owner, Clear Lake, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 32@ ACRES. Good im. 

provements, leve!, all till- 
able, best neighborhood. Prices right, terms easy. 
This will suit you. A few special bargains. Write 
W. T. BOSLEY, Rugby, N. D. 





























\ ISCONSIN, Dunn County. 200 acres, 110 cul- 

tivated, best soi!, good neighborhood, and bulid- 
ings. $50.00 acre. Snap. Other bargains. JOHN 
BACH, 303 Barstow, Eau Clatre, Wisconsin. 


12( ACRE FARM FOR SALE—One mile 

from town. Good buildings, No. 1 soll. 
Electric line, telephone and mall route pass the door. 
$130 per acre; easy terms on6%. Write ED SWEN- 
BON, Route 6, Spring Valley, Minn, 








6 ete THOUSAND ACRES, Rosebud 

County. Your cholce 612 to $17.50. Easy terms. 
Clay loam. Best grain, stock land in Montana. 
Owners, Drawer [, TODD & CARROLL, Merchants 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota. 








No. Dakota Land Pays Big 


The last census show value of 1909 crops of average 
farmer in I!linols was $1478; Iowa, $1450; Wisconsin, 
$838; Minnesota, $1239; Kansas, $1208; Nebraska, 
$1512; South Dakota, $1616; Montana, $1134; Okla- 
homa, $702; Texas, $714; North Dakota, $2429. 
North Dakota crops for 1915 over $2950 per farmer. 
You can obtain some of best land in North Dakota 
for $30 to $60 per acre, on easy terms, with large com- 
misions eliminated. Write for plan of direct dealing 
at once. J. 8. MURPHY, 

Immigration Agent Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


One Hundred Thousand Acres of 
Rich Hardwood Cut-Over Lands 


for sale. Well located. Neither 
stony orswampy. Easy terms. Write 
for descriptions. 


NORTHWESTERN LAND CO. 
GEORGE H. HIPKE, Mer., STANLEY, Wis. 


A 








subscription i for ahome or investment 
te mat cea mark an lands 
wae ine a LI ay 


attics LLOY DM. 6 
kidmore Land Co., 20 


SOUTHERN FARM LANDS ARE LOW IN 


price but high in productive value; make two to four 
crops a year, and give largest profite tn grain, vege- 
tables, fruits, live stock and dairying; unsurpassed 
climate, ;good a nig on request. 
M. BRICHA 
Industrial ty Agricultural Coaiiienen, 
Room 100, Southern Ry., Washington, D. ©. 


Just Once in a Lifetime 

Opportunity to get a fine 320-acre farm, 5 miles 
from a thriving Eastern Kansas city of 18,000 people, 
for 820,0u0, seldom comes. Well improved; 230 acres 
growing wheat; best of soil. No trade considered, 
Fe or or particulars address W. Ed. Jameson, Fulton, Me. 


New York State Farms 


No rambling hills of waste; 48 acre farm; cracker- 
jack R. K. village 1 mile, state macadamized road; 
orchard, woods, brook. Price $1500, $400 cash aad 
6100 yearly. 

E. MUNSON, 


Have a Large List of Farm Lands 


$10.00 an acre and ap, five ag gem —o growing 
states— Wisconsin, Minnesota, » 

Montana. Mr. Farmer, write on a = atet: ft wit 
be forwarded hy return mall. MINSEKE, 2131 B. Leaks 
8t., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHOICE DAIRY LANDS 


Itasca and St. Louls Counties, Minn, 20,000 acres te 
select from. (wners direct. Near large eities and 
high priced markets, with churches, schools and every 
social advantage. Map and descriptive literature 
free. GUARANTY FARM LAND CO., 427 Lyceum Bidg., Duluth, Mine. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSOR® LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesete 


Minnesota Farms 


for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargala 
list and special views. 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


FOR SALE 320 acres in Hidder county. 
one of the richest sections of North 
Dakota. Has been held as virgin prairte in a thickly 
settled community. Three miles to station, half mile 
to school. Easy terms. Write owner*for price aad 
particulars. D. H. YKATER, Lacoma, Mo. 


For Fine Farm Lands Prices 


PRICES 


and easy terms in Wisconsin's Greatest Dairy Dis- 
trict, send for our free lists, map and photographs of 


choice farmn bargains. 
GRAHAM'S LAND OEFICE, Marshfield, Wis. 


480 ACRE ‘ About 100 acres at 65.00 per 

y) 4.) acre. Bal. level, dark soll; 
small river, barn, shed, good house, 44 mi. ~~ 
trees; 40 A. plowed, 10 A. alfalfa, 25 per A.; 44 m! 
froin Co. seat town. Will take two Shire stallions s a 
6350 to $600 each, $1500 cash, rest 7%. W.R. POR- 
TER, Owner, Ft. Pierre, 8. D 


200 ACRES FOR SALE OR TRADE 


for 80 to 100 acres of improved land. Well improved, 
all tillable land. Incumbrance $16,000, atraight 5%, 
can be carried s!x years without commission or paid 


off at once. 
Rockbridge, Ei. 


FRANK Oo. PALMER, 

Corn, clover, stock and grain 
Otter Tail County farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
crop failures. $30.00 to $90.000n casy terms. Send fer 
free railroad fare plan, map, booklet and price list. 
Park Region Land & Loan Co., 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn. 


INNER. Gen. Mgr. 
Halt Ave. arinette,Win, 











2426 So, Salina 8t., Syracuse, N. ¥. 



































\ TESCONSIN! 65 farms, 15,000 acres wild land. 
Corn, dairy, clover belt. Counties—Barrona, 

Lowest prices. List free. 
urtie Lake, Wisconsin. 


Polk. Easy terms. 
L. RIVARD, 


[MICHIGAN WRITE for my list of corn, clover 
and alfalfa farms in Southern 
Michigan. 8. V. R. HAYES, 203 Ashton, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








— and clover farms—Wasecs and Blue 
arth county, southern Minnesota. Write for 
free iP t. SCHROEDER & YAGER, Waseca, Mina. 
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Drive Your Fence Posts 
Like a Stake 


The modern way of fence building. 
holes to dig or posts to set if you use Chicago 


No 


Steel Fence Posts. Driving 320 posts a day 
is an easy job fora man and a boy. Then 
you're ready to staple up the wire and fence 
your land in one-fifth the time. There is 
no breaking, no wearing out. Your 


Fence is Up to Stay 


You can burn out your fence rows, destroy- 
ing weeds and insects, and give your farm 
a clean, prosperous appearance. Nodanger 
of having your stock killed by lightnin 
during a storm, because Chicago Stee 
Posts ground lightning. Don’t wait till all 
wood posts rot to build an entire new fence. 
Replace rotten wooden posts with guaran- 
teed Chicago Steel Posts now. You'll soon 
have a new all-steel fence. Write today 
and let us send you the best book you ever 
saw on fencing. 


CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY 
Dept. E 
Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
Chicago, lil. 

















“Your Money's Worth 


Ti aa ita 


Send For This 
FREE BOOK 


OOD fence should 
last 18 to 20 years. 
es yours? Don’t the 
wooden posts give out in 8 to 
10 years? Doesn't buying new posts 
mean buying new wire fence, too? Do 
wires sag — rust—lose resiliency? This book gives 
the remedy. Write for copy—free. Save work of 
posthole digging;save money ,too. Write today. 
'ANESVILLE BARB WIRE CO. 
8909 S. Franklin Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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Like Springs 
of Steel 


? Gives But Doesn't Go Down 

The wavy strand wires in Square 
Deal Fence are specially drawn in 
They never lose 
They give under sud- 


our own wire mills. 

their elasticity. 

y den strain, but don’t stretch out of shape, 

They are like springs of steel—full of life, but 
never brittle. they keep— _ 


quare DealFence ge 


W tight and trim the year ‘round. 
he Square Dea! Lock double gr 















BARGAIN BOOK 
¢ $l 83 


ey $ Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 
4 4 Fence already sold to 400 ,000 













> « farmers. Factory Prices, 
Freight Prepaid. 160 styles 
13c per rod up. Gates and 
Write postal. 
is a THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 72 * « «© Cleveland, 


FENCE 


CENTS A ROD for 
a Y%-inch high fence; 
184 c. arod for 47-in. 
81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now.' 


IN YERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 


Steel Posts, too! 


















Write for 
my free 
book on 
Self 


Feeders 


Saves feed, time and money. Makes hog growing 
profitable. Keeps bogs in the best of condition. So 
cheap in price that it will quickly pay for itself. 
Liberal commission to agents. 
W. M. Mernubeck, Dept. 21, 





Peoria, Ill. 


‘sort of pirates, 





Twenty Thousand Leagues . 
Under the Sea | By JULES VERNE | 


PART I. 


CHAPTER VIII—MOBILIS IN MOBILI. 

This forcible abduction, so roughly car- 
ried out, was accomplished with the rapid- 
ity of lightning. I shivered all over. Whom 
had we to deal with? No doubt some new 
who explored the sea in 
their own way. 

Hardly had the narrow panel c'osed up- 
on me, when I was enveloped in darkness. 
My eyes, dazzled with the outer light, 
could distinguish nothing. 1 felt my naked 
feet cling to the rings of an iron ladder. 
Ned Land and Conseil, firmly seized, fol- 
lowed me. At the bottom of the ladder, a 
door opened, and shut after us. immedi- 
ately, with a bang. 

We were alone. Where, I could not say, 
hardly imagine. All was black, and such 
a dense black that, after some minutes, 
my eyes had not been able to discern even 
the faintest glimmer. 

Meanwhile, Ned Land, furious at these 
proceedings, gave free vent to his indigna- 
tion. 

“Confound it!” cried he, “here are peo- 
ple who come up to the Scotch for hospi- 
tality. They only just miss being canni- 
bals. I should not be surprised at it, but 
I declare that they shall not eat me with- 
out my protesting.” 

“Calm yourself, friend Ned, calm your- 
self,” replied Conseil, quietly. ‘Do not 
cry out before you are hurt. We are not 
quite done for yet.” 

“Not quite,’’ sharply replied 
nadian, “‘but pretty near, at all events. 
Things look black. Happily, my bowie- 
knife I have still, and 1 can always see 
well enough to use it. The first of these 
pirates who lays a hand on me—” 

‘Do not excite yourself, Ned,’’ I said to 


8 


the Ca- 


the harpooner, “and do not compromise 
us by useless violence. Who knows that 
they will not listen to us? Let us rather 


” 


tr:’ to find out where we are. 
I groped about. In five steps I came to 
an iron wall, made of plates bolted to- 
gether. Then, turning back, I struck 
against a wooden table, near which were 
ranged several stools. The boards of this 
prison were concealed under a thick mat 
of phormiunmy, which deadened the noise 
of the feet. The bare walls revealed no 
trace of window or door. Conseil, going 
round the reverse way, met me, and we 
went back to the middle of the cabin, 
which measured about twenty feet by ten. 
As to its height, Ned Land, in spite of his 
own great stature, could not measure it. 
Half an hour had already passed with- 
out our situation being bettered, when the 


dense darkness suddenly gave way to ex- 
treme light. Our prison was suddenly 
lighted, that is to say, it became filled 
with a luminous matter, so strong that I 
could not bear it at first. In its whiteness 
and intensity I recognized that electric 
light which played around the submarine 
boat like a magnificent phenomenon of 


phosphorescence. After shutting my eyes 
involuntarily, I opened them and saw 
that this luminous agent came from a half 


globe, unpolished, placed in the roof of 
the cabin. . 
At last one can see,” cried Ned Land, 


who, knife in hand, stood on the defensive. 


“Yes,” said I; “but we are still in the 
dark about ourselves.” 
“Let master have patience,” said the 


imperturbable Conseil. 

The sudden lighting of the 
abled us to examine it minutely. It only 
contained a table and five stools, The 
invisible door might be hermetically 
sealed. No noise was heard. All seemed 
dead in the interior of this boat. Did it 
move, did it float on the surface of the 
ocean, or did it dive into its depths? I 
could not guess. 

A noise of bolts was now heard, the door 
opened, and two men appeared. 

One was short, very muscular, broad- 
shouldered, with robust limbs, strong head, 
an abundance of black hair, thick mus- 
tache, a quick, penetrating look, and the 
Vivacity which characterizes the popula- 
tion of southern France. 

The other merited a detailed description. 
I made out his prevailing qualities di- 
rectly: Self-confidence, because his head 
was well set on his shoulders, and his 
black eyes looked around with cold assur- 
ance; calmness, for his skin, rather pale, 
showed his coolness of blood; energy, 
evinced by the rapid contraction of his 
lofty brows; and courage, because his deep 
breathing denoted great power of lungs. 

Whether this person was thirty-five or 
fifty years of age, I could not say. He 
was tall, had a large forehead, straight 
nose, a clearly cut mouth, beautiful teeth, 
with fine taper hands, indicative of a high- 
ly nervous temperament. This man was 
certainly the most admirable specimen I 


eabin en- 


| 











had ever met. One particular feature was 
his eyes, rather far from each other, and 
which could take in nearly a quarter of 
the horizon at once. 

This faculty gave him a range of vision 
far superior to Ned Land’s. When this 
stranger fixed upon an object, his eye- 
brows met, his large eyelids closed around 
s0 as to contract the range of his vision, 
and he looked as if he magnified the ob- 
jects lessened by distance, as if he pierced 
those sheets of water so opaque to our 
eyes, and as if he read the very depths of 
the seas. 

The two strangers, with caps made from 
the fur of the sea otter, and shod with sea 
boots of sealskin, were dressed in clothes 
of a particular texture, which allowed free 
movement of the limbs. The taller of the 
two, evidently the chief on board, exam- 
ined us with greaf attention, without say- 
ing a word. Then, turning to his com, 
panion, talked with him in an unknown 
tongue. It was a sonorous, harmonious, 
and flexible dialect, the vowels seeming 
to admit of very varied accentuation. 

The other replied by a shake of the 
head, and added two or three perfectly 
incomprehensible words. Then he seemed 
to question me by a look. 

I replied in good French that I did not 
know his language; but he seemed not to 
understand me, and my situation became 
more embarrassing. 

“If master were to tell our story,” said 
Conseil, ‘perhaps these gentlemen may un- 
derstand words.”’ 

I began to tell our adventures, articulat- 
ing each syllable clearly, and without 
omitting one single detail. I announced 
our names and rank, introducing in per- 
son Professor Aronnax, his servant Con- 
seil, and Master Ned Land, the harpooner. 

The man with the soft, calm eyes list- 
ened to me quietly, even politely, and with 
extreme attention; but nothing in his 
countenance indicated that he understood 
my story. When I finished, he said not a 


some 


word, 

There remained one resource, to speak 
English. Perhaps they would know this 
almost universal language. I knew it, as 


well as the German language, well enough 
to read it fluently, but not to speak it 
correctly. But, anvhow, we must 
understood. 

“Go on in your turn,” I said to the har- 
pooner; “speak your best Anglo-Saxon, 
and try to do better than I.” 

Ned did not beg off, and recommenced 
our story. 

To his great disgust, the harpooner did 


make 
ourselves 


not seem to have made himself more in- 
telligible than I had, Our visitors did not 


stir. They evidently understood neither 


the language of Arago nor of Faraday. 


Very much embarrassed, after having 
vainly exhausted our philological re- 
sources, I knew not what part to take, 
when Conseil said: 


“If master will permit me, I will relate 


it in German.” 

“But, in spite of the elegant turns and 
good accent of the narrator, the German 
language had no success. At last, non- 
plussed, I tried to remember my first les- 
sons, and to narrate our adventures in 
Latin, but with no better success. This 
last attempt being of no avail, the two 
strangers exchanged some words in their 


unknown language, and retired. The door 


shut. 

“It is an infamous shame,” cried Ned 
Land, who broke out for the twentieth 
time; ‘“‘we speak to those rogues in 


French, English, German and Latin, and 
not one of them has the politeness to an- 
swer!” 

“Calm yourself,” 
Ned, 


IT said to the impetuous 
“anger will do no good,” 


“But do you see, Professor,’ replied 
our irascible companion, “‘that we shall 
absolutely die of hunger in this iron 
cage?” 

“Bah,” said Conseil philosophically; ‘‘we 
can hold out some time yet.” 

“My friends,’’ I said, ‘‘we must not de- 


spair. We haye been worse off than this. 
Io me the favor to wait a little before 
forming an opinion upon the commander 
and crew of this boat.” 


“My opinion is formed,” replied Ned 
Land, sharply. ‘‘They are rascals.” 

“Good! And from what country?” 

“From the land of rogues!” 

“My brave Ned, that country is not 


clearly indicated on the map of the world; 
but I admit that the nationality of the 
two strangers is hard to determine, Neith- 
er English, French nor German, that is 
quite certain. However, I am inclined to 
think that the commander and his com- 
panion were born in low latitudes. There 
is southern blood in them. But I can not 
décide by their appearance whether they 








—.. 

are Spaniards, Turks, Arabians, or In- 

dians, As to their language, i s i 
é + “és guage, it is quite 


incomprehensible. 
“There is the disadvantage of no 


; x : knows 
ing all languages,” said Conseil, ‘or the 
disadvantage of not having one u iversal 


language.’ 
As he said these words, the doo; opened 


—a steward entered. He brought us 
clothes, coats and trousers, made of a 
stuff I did not know. I hastened i dresg 


myself, and my companions followed my 
example. During that time, the Steward 
—dumb, perhaps deaf—had arranged the 
table and laid three plates. 

“This is something like,”’ said Conseil, 

“Bah!”’ said the rancorous harpooner, 
“What do you suppose they eat 
Tortoise liver, filleted shark, and 
steaks from sea-dogs.”’ 

“We shall see,’’ said Conseil. 

The dishes, of bell-metal, were placed 
on the table, and we took our places. Un. 
doubtedly we had to do with civilized peo- 
ple, and had it not been for the clectrie 
light which flooded us, I could have fan. 
cied I was in the dining-room of the Adel- 
phi Hotel at Liverpool, or at the Grand 
Hotel in Paris. I must say, however, that 
there was neither bread nor wine. The 
water was fresh and clear, but it wag 
water, and did not suit Ned Land’s taste, 
Amongst the dishes which were brought 
to us, I recognized several fish delicately 
dressed; but of some, altho excellent, [ 
could give no opinion, neither could | tell 
to what kingdom they belonged, whether 


here? 
beef- 


animal or vegetable. as to the dinner 
sefvice, it was elegant, and in perfect 
taste. ach utensil, spoon, fork, knife, 


plate, had a letter engraved on it, with 
a motto above it, of which this is an exact 
fac-simile: 


Mobilis in Mobili. 

The letter “N’? was no doubt the initial 
of the name of the enigmatical person who 
commanded at the bottom of the seas, 

Ned and Conseil did not reflect much. 
They devoured the food, and I did likewise, 
[ was, besides, reassured as to our fate; 
and it seemed evident that our hosts would 
not permit us to die of want. 

However, everything has an end, every- 


r 


thing passes away, even the hunger of 
people who have not eaten for fifteen 
hours, Our appetites satisfied, we felt 


overcome with sleep. 
“Faith! I shall sleep well,” said Conseil. 
“So shall I,” replied Ned Land, 
My two companions stretched theme 
selves on the cabin carpet, and were soon 
sound asleep. For my own part, too many 


thoughts crowded my brain, too many 
insoluble questions pressed upon me, too 
many fancies kept my eves half open, 
Where were we? What strange power 
carried us on? Tf felt—-or rather fancied } 
felt—the machine sinking down to the 
lowest beds of the sea. Dreadful night- 


I saw in these mysterious 
unknown animals, 


Inares beset me; 
asylums a world of 
amongst Which this submarine boat 
seemed to be of the same kind, living, 
moving, and formidable as they. Then my 
brain grew calmer, my imagination wan- 
dered into vague unconsciousness, and I 
soon fell into a deep sleep. 


CHAPTER IX—NED LAND’S TEMPERS. 


Hiow long we slept, I do not know; but 
our sleep must have lasted long, for it 
rested us completely from our fatigue. I 
awoke first. My companions had not 
moved, and were still stretched in their 
corner, 

Hardly roused from my somewhat hard 
couch, | felt my brain freed, my mind 
clear. T then began an attentive exami- 
nation of our cell. Nothing was changed 
inside. The vrison was still a prison; the 
prisoners, prisoners. However, the stew- 
ard, during our sleep, had cleared the 
table. I breathed with difficulty. The 
heavy air seemed to oppress my lungs. 


Altho the cell was large, we had evidently 
consumed a great part of the oxygen that 
it contained, Jndeed, each man consumes 
in one hour, the oxygen contained in more 
than 176 pints of air, and this air, charged 
(as then) with a nearly equal quantity of 
carbonic acid, becomes unbreathable. 

It became necessary to renew the at- 
mosphere of our prison, and no doubt 
the whole in the submarine boat. That 
gave rise to a question in my mind. How 
would the commander of this floating 
dwelling-place proceed? Would he obtain 
air by chemical means, in getting, by heat, 
the oxygen contained in chlorate of po- 
tassium, and in absorbing carbonic acid 
by caustic potash? Or, a more convenient, 
economical, and consequently more prob- 
able alternative, would he be satisfied to 
rise and take breath at the surface of the 
water, like a cetacean, and so renew for 
twenty-four hours the atmospheric pro- 
vision? 

In fact, I was already obliged to in- 
crease my respirations to eke out of this 
cell the little oxygen it contained, when 
suddenly I was refreshed by a current of 
pure air, and perfumed with saline ema- 
nations. It was an invigorating sea breeze, 
charged with iodine. I opened my mouth 
wide, and my lungs saturated themselves 
with fresh particles. 

At the same time, I felt the boat roll- 
ing. The iron-plated monster had evi- 
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tly just ¢ 
onto breathe, after the fashion of 


1 
risen to the surface of the 


ocean to ) 
whales. I found out from that the mode 
of ventilating the boat. 

When I liad inhaled this air freely, I 


cht the conduit pipe, which conveyed 
a penefcial whiff, and I was not 


o us the 

oa in finding it. Above the door was a 
ventilator, hru which volumes of fresh 
air rene\ the impoverished atmosphere 
j 

of the cell 


i was making my observations, when 
Ned and Conseil awoke, almost at the 
game time, under the influence of this re- 
iy They rubbed their eyes, and 


viving alr. < 
stretched themselves, and were on their 


feet in an 1! stant. ae . 

“pid master sleep well?” asked Conseil, 
with his al politeness. 

“Very well, my brave boy. And you 
Mr. Land?” 

“Soundly, Professor. But, I don’t know 
if 1 am right or not; there seems to be a 
gea breeze hg ; 

A seaman could not be mistaken, and I 
told the Canadian all that had passed 
during his sleep. 

Wood!’ said he; ‘‘that accounts for 
roarings we heard when the sup- 


those 

posed narwhal sighted the Abraham Lin- 

coln.”” : : 
“Quite so, Master Land; it was taking 

breath.” 


“Only, Mr. Aronnax, I have no idea what 
o'clock it is, unless it is dinner-time.” 
“Dinner time! my good fellow! Say, 
rather, breakfast time, for we certainly 
in another day.” 
said Conseil, ‘‘we have slept for 


mas 


have be 





twenty-four hours? 

“That is my opinion,” 

“] will not contradict you,” replied Ned 
Land. “But, dinner or breakfast, the 
ste ward will be welcome, whichever he 
brings.’ 

“Master Land, we must conform to the 
rules on board, and I suppose our appe- 
tites are in advance of the dinner hour.” 

“That is just like you, friend Conseil,’ 
said Ned, impatiently. “You are never 
out of temper, always calm; you would re- 
turn thanks before grace, and die of hun- 
ger rather than complain!” 

Time was getting on, and we were fear- 
fully hungry; and this time the steward 
did not appear. It was rather too long to 
leave us, if they really had good intentions 
towards us. Ned Land, tormented by the 
cravings of hunger, got still more angry; 
and, notwithstanding his promise, I dread- 
ed an explosion when he found himself 
with one of the crew. 

For two hours more, Ned Land’s tem- 
per increased; he cried, he shouted, but in 
vain. The walls were deaf, There was 
no sound to be heard in the boat; all was 
still as death. It did not move, for I 
should have felt the trembling motion of 
the hull under the influence of the screw. 
Plunged in the depths of the waters, it 
belonged no longer to earth; this silence 
was dreadful. 











I felt terrified; Conseil was calm; Ned 
Land roared, 

Just then a noise was heard outside. 
Steps sounded on the metal flags. The 
locks were turned, the door openegl, and 
the steward appeared. 

Before | could rush forward to stop him, 
the Canadian had thrown him down, and 
held him by the throat. The steward was 
choking undcr the grip of his powerful 
hand 

Conseil ts already trying to unclasp 
the |] oner’s hand from his half-suf- 
focated \ and IT was going to fly to 
t , When suddenly I was nailed to 
i ring these words spoken in 

I ster Land; and you, Pro- 
fe ; ‘ be so good as to listen 
t 
ei ER X—THE MAN OF THE SEAS. 

ommander of the vessel 

ords, Ned Land rose sudden- 

ird, nearly strangled, tot- 

t zn from his master; but, 

! ower of the commander on 

L gesture betrayed the re- 

ntment ich this man must have felt 

t Canadian, Conseil interested 

lf, ] stupefied, awaited in 

mu the result of this scene 
1e ¢ nander, leaning at st a cor- 
ner of tl] tuble, with his folded, 

Scanned with profound attention. Did 
fe hesitate to speak? Did he regret the 

is Wi he had just spoken in French 
tous? Or might almost think so. 

Mter some moments of silence, which 

: of dreamed of breaking, ‘‘Gen- 
n,” said he, in a calm and penetrat- 

5 voice, “I speak French, English, Ger- 
waiand Latin equally well. I could, there- 
ore, have ; wered you at our first inter- 

but ? hed to know you first, then 

: és t. story told by each one, 
SMEELY “181 s in the main points, con: 
"iced me of your identity. I know now 
A ei brought before me M, 
oe ( professor of natural his- 
Nan at the M eum of Paris, entrusted 
Giges SClENLIL ic miss on abroad; Conseil, 
htias sf nd Ned Land, of Canadian 

ein, hi oner on board the frigate 





J oln, of the navy of the 
of America.” 

; assent. It was not a question 

‘he cominander put to me. There- 








fore there was no answer to be made. 
This man expressed himself with perfect 
ease, without any accent. His sentences 
were well turned, his words clear, and 
his fluency of speech remarkable. Yet, I 
did not recognize in him a fellow-country- 
man. 

He continued the conversation in these 
terms: 

“You have doubtless thought, sir, that 
I have delayed long in paying you this 
second visit. The reason is that, your 
identity recognized, I wished to weigh 
maturely what part to act towards you. I 
have hesitated much. Most annoying cir- 
cumstances have brought you into the 
presence of a man who has broken all the 
ties of humanity. You have come to trou- 
ble my existence.” 

“Unintentionally!”’ said I. 

“Unintentionally?” asked the stranger, 
raising hits voice a little; ‘Was it unin- 
tentionally that the Abraham Lincoln pur- 
sued me all over the seas? Was .it unin- 
tentionally that you took passage in this 
frigate? .Was it unintentionally that your 
cannon balls rebounded off the plating of 
my vessel? Was it unintentionally that 
Mr. Ned Land struck me with his har- 
poon?”’ 

[ detected a restrained irritation in these 
words. But to these recriminations I had 
@® very natural answer to make, and I 
made it. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘no doubt you are ignor- 
ant of the discussions which have taken 
place concerning you in America and in 
Kurope You do not know that divers 
accidents, caused by collissions with your 
submarine machine, have excited public 
feeling in the two continents. I omit the 
hypotheses without number by which it 
was sought to explain the inexplicable 
phenomenon of which you alone possess 
the secret. But you must understand that, 
in pursuing you over the high seas of the 
Pacific, the Abraham Lincoln believed it- 
self to be chasing some powerful sea- 
monster, of which it was necessary to rid 
the ocean at any price.” 

A half smile curled the lips of the com- 
mander; then, in a calmer tone: 

“M. Aronnax,” he replied, ‘‘dare you 
affirm that your frigate would not as soon 
have pursued and cannonaded a submarine 
boat as a monster?” 

This question embarrassed me, for cer- 
tainly Captain Farragut might not have 
hesitated. He might have thought it his 
duty to destfoy a contrivance of this kind, 
as he would a gigantic narwhal. 

“You understand, then, sir,’’ continued 
the stranger, “that I have the right to 
treat you as enemies?” 

I answered nothing, purposely. For what 
good would it be to discuss such a propo- 
sition, when force could destroy the best 
arguments? 

“IT have hesitated for some time,” con- 
tinued the commander; ‘‘nothing obliged 
me to show you hospitality. If I chose to 
separate myself from you, I should have 
no interest in seeing you again; I could 
place you upon the deck of this vessel 
which has served you as a refuge, I could 
sink beneath the waters, and forget that 
you had ever existed. Would not that be 
my right?’’ 

“It might be the right of the savage,” I 
answered, “but not that of a civilized 
man,” 

i’rofessor,” quickly replied the com- 
mander, “Ll am not what you call a civi- 
lized man! I have done with society en- 
tirely, for reasons which I alone have the 
right of appreciating. I do not, therefore, 
Obey its laws, and I desire you never to 
allude to them before me agin!” 

This was said plainly. <A flash of anger 
and disdain kindled in the eves of the 
Unknown, and [ had a glimpse of a ter- 
rible past in the life of this man. Not 
only had he put himself beyond the pale 
of human laws, but he had made himself 
independent of them, free in the strictest 
weceptation of the word, quite beyond 
their reach! Who, then, would dare to 
pursue him at the b&tom of the sea, 
when, on its surface, he defied all attempts 
made against him? What vessel could re- 
sist the shock of his submarine monitor? 
What cuira&s, however thick, could with- 


, 





stand the blows of his spur? No man 
.could demand from him an account of his 
actions; God, if he believed in one—his 
conseience, if he had one re the sole 
judges to whom he was answerable. 
These reflections crossed my mind rap- 
fdiv, whilst the stranger personage was 
silent, absorbed, and as if wrapped up in 
himself. IL regarded him with fear min- 
gled with interest, as, doubtless, Ic:dipus 


regarded the Sphinx. 

After rather a long silence, the com- 
mander resumed the conversation. 

“IT have hesitated,” said he, ‘but I have 





thought that my interest might be recon- 
ciled with that pity to which every human 
being has a right. You will remain on 
board my vessel, since fate has cast you 
here. You will be free; and in exchange 
for this liberty, I shall only impose one 
single condition Your word of honor to 
gubmit to it will suffice.” 

“Speak, sir,’ I answered “T suppose 
this condition is one which a man of honor 


may accept?” 

‘““Yes, sir; it is this: It is possible that 
certain events, unforeseen, may oblige me 
to consign you to your cabins for some 
hours or some days, as the case may be. 
As I desire never to use violence, I expect 
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Fence Facts 
Before you buy 4 Direct from feo 
any fence, get £ 
















this valu- prepaid. (ABs Before you buy any more fence, 
able book. | ler profits, write for facts about our 2! 
Empire Fence ECONOMY HOG FENCE at 12%c. per 


rod. Many other styles and prices. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
5861 Industrial St. PEORIA, U1, 


Big No. 9 wires," 
open hearth steel 
heavily galvanized. 
Bond Steel Post Co. 


ds write 
that it outlasts 
everything else. «¢ 

BE Meumes $1., Adrien, Mich. 





























CLUB RAISERS WANTED 


Wallaces’ Farmer wants a local Club Raiser in every neighbor- 
hood to look after subscriptions. If there is no active subscription 
representative near you, write for samples and particulars about 
club rates. Some nice merchandise premiums are given our Club 
Raisers for small clubs. Cash Rewards are paid those who can 
spare extra time for the work. The returns are generous for what- 
ever time the Club Raiser can spare. The Club Raiser is a public 
benefactor in any neighborhood. He saves each member of his 
club.25c each year on the subscription price. He promotes better 
farming and better citizenship by encouraging a wider reading of 
good farm papers. If there is a good Club Raiser near you, patron- 
ize him and tell your friends about himtoo. If your neighborhood 
doesn't have a Club Raiser, drop us a card and the subscription 
blanks and agent's outfit will be sent you by return mail. 

Yours for good farming, 
WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
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from you, more than all the others, a 
passive obedience. In thus acting, I take 
all the responsibility; I acquit you en- 
tirely, for I make it an impossibility for 
you to see what ought not to be seen. Do 
you accept this condition?” 

Then things took place on board which, 
to say the least, were singular, and which 
ought not to be seen by people who were 
not placed beyond the pale of social laws. 
Amongst the surprises which the future 
was preparing for me, this might not be 
the least. 

“We accept,” I answered; 
ask your permission, sir, to 
question to you—one only.” 
“Speak, sir.” 


“only I will 
address one 


“You said that we should be free on 
board?” 
“Entirely.” 





“I ask you, then, what you mean by this 
liberty?” 


“Just the liberty to go, to come, to see, 
to observe ever all that passes here save 
under rare circumstances—the liberty, in 


short, which we enjoy ourselves, my com- 
panions and 1.” 

It was evident that we did not under- 
gtand one another 

“Pardon me, sir,’ I resumed, “but this 
liberty is only what every prisoner has of 
pacing his prison It can not suffice us.”’ 

“It must suffice you, however.” 


“What! we forever see- 
ing our country 


again?” 


must 
our friends, our relations 


renounce 


~"27en, tr. tut to renounce that unen- 
durably worldly yoke which men believe 
to be liberty, is not perhaps so painful as 


you think.” 
“Well,” exclaimed Ned Land; ‘“‘never 
will I give my word of honor not to try to 


escape.” 

“I did not for 
honor, Master Land,”’ answered the com- 
mander, coldly, 


ask vou your word of 


“Sir,” I replied, beginning to get angry 
fn spite of myself; “you abuse your situ- 
ation towards us; it is cruelty.” 

“No, sir; it is clemency. You are my | 
prisoners of war I keep you, when I 
could, by a word, plunge you into the 
depths of .the ocean. You attacked me. 
You came to surprise a secretw hich no 
man in the worid must penetrate—the se- 
cret of my whole existence And you 
think that Iam going to send you back to 
that world which must know me no more? 
Never! In retaining you, it is not you 
whom I guard—it is myself.” 

These words indicated a resolution taken 
on the part of tl commander, against 
which no arguments would prevail 

“So, sir,”’ I rejoined, ‘ye give us ime- 
ply the choice between life and death?” 

“Simply.’ 

“My friends,”’ said I, “to a question thus 
put, there is nothing to answer, But no 


word of honor binds us to the master of 
this vessel.” 








“None, sir,” answered the Unknown. 
Then, in a gentler tone, he continued: 
Yow, permit me to finish what I have 
to say to you. I know you, M. Aronnax. 
You and your companions will not, per- 
haps, have so n h to complain of in the 
chance which has bound you to my fate, 
You will find amongst the books which 
are my favorite stud the work which 
you have published on ‘the depths of the 
sea.’ I have often read it. You have car 
ried your work as far as terrestrial sci- 
ence permitted you. But you do not know 
all—you have not seen all. Let me tell 
you, then, Professor, that you will not 1 
gret the time passed on board my vessel. 
You are going to visit the land of mar- 
vels.”’ 

These words of the commander had a 
great effect upon me Il can not deny it. 
My weak point was touched; and I forgot, 
for a moment, that the contemplation of 
these sublime subjects was not worth the 
loss of liberty. Besides, 1 trusted to the 
future to decide this grave question. So I 
contented myself with saying: 

By what ! t ought I to address 
Sir,”’ replied tl commander, “IT am 
nothing to you but Captain Nemo; and you 

















and your companions are nothing to me 
but the passengers of the Nautilus 

Cc o called. A steward ap- 
pr aptai ive him his orders 
in language which I did not 
understand Then, turning towards the 
Canadian and Conseil: 

A repast awaits you in your cabin,” 
said he “Be so good as to follow this 
man, 

“And now, M. Aronnax, our breakfast 
is re | 0 lead tl way.” 
“J ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 

I foll d ¢ " d as soon 

I ( r, | found 
n elf : f ‘ it \ 
< 1 doc ‘ | 

I 
t} 

t 














table 


ated 


The breakfast consisted of a certain 
number of dishes, the contents of which 
were furnished by the sea alone; and I 
was ignorant of the nature and mode of 
preparation of some of them. I acknowl- 
edged that they were good, but they hada 
peculiar flavor, which I easily became ac- 
customed to. These different aliments ap- 
peared to me to be rich in phosphorus, 
and I thought they must have a marine 
origin. 


Captain Nemo looked at me. I asked 
him no questions, but he guessed my 
thoughts, and answered of his own accord 
the questions which I was burning to ad- 
dress to him. 

“The greater part of these dishes are 
unknown to you,” he said to me. ‘How- 
ever, you may partake of them without 
fear. They are wholesome and nourish- 
ing. For a long time I have renounced 


the food of the earth, and I am never ill 


now. My crew, who are healthy, are fed 
on the same food.” 

“So,” said I, ‘‘all these eatables are the 
produce of the sea?” 

“Yes, Professor, the sea supplies all my 


wants. Sometimes I cast my nets in tow, 
and [ draw them in ready to break. 
times I hunt in the midst of this element, 


Some- 





which appears to be inaccessible to man, 
and quarry the game which dwells in my 
submarine forests. My flocks, like those 
of Neptune’s old shepherds, graze fear- 
lessly in the immense prairies of the 
ocean. I have a vast property there, that 
I cultivate myself, and which is always 
sown by the hand of the Creator of all 
things.” 

“I can understand perfectly, sir, that 
your nets furnish excellent fish for your 


table; L can understand also that you hunt 





aquatic game in your submarine forests; 
but [ can not understand at all how a par- 
| ticle of meat, no matter how small, can 
figure in your bill of fare.’’ 

“This, which you believe to be meat, 
Professor, is nothing but fillet of turtle, 
liere are some dolphins’ livers, which you 
take to be ragout of pork. My cook is a 
clever fellow, who excels’ in dressing 
these various produtes of the ocean, Taste 
all these dishes. Here is a preserve of 
hoolthuria, which a Malay would declare 
to be unrivaled in the world; and, lastly, 
permit me to offer you some preserve of 
anemones, Which is equal to that of the 
most delicious fruits.”’ 

J tasted, more from curiosity than as a 
connoisseur, Whilst Captain Nemo = en- 
chanted me with his extraordinary stories, 

“You like the sea, Captain?” 

“Yes; I love it! The sea is everything. 
It covers seven-tenths of the terrestrial 
globe. Its breath is pure and healthy. it 
is an immense desert, where man is never 
lonely, for he feels life stirring on all 


The sea is only the embodiment of 


sides. 





L supernatural and wonderful existence. 
It is nothing but love and emotion; it is 
the ‘Living Infinite,’ as one of your poets 
has said. In fact, Professor, nature man- 
ifests herself in it by her three kingdoms, 
mineral, vegetable and animal. The sea 
is the vast reservoir of nature. The globe 
began with the sea, so to speak; and who 
knows if it will not end with it? In it is 
supreme tranquility. The sea doe not 
belong to despots. Upon its surface men 
can still eexrcise just laws, fight, tear one 
unother to pieces, and be carried away 
with ¢errestrial horrors. But at thirty feet 
below its level, their reign ceases, their 
influence is quenched, and their power 
disappears, \h! sir, live—live in the bo- 
som of the waters! There only is inde- 
pendence! There 1 recognize no masters! 
There Ll am free!” ° 

Captain Nemo suddenly became. silent 
in the midst of this enthusiasm, by which 
he was quite carried away. For a few 
moments he paced up and down, much 
agitated. Then he became more culm, re- 
gained his accustomed coldness gf expres- 
sion, and, turning towards me: 

“Now, Professor,’ said he, ‘if you wish 
to go over the Nautilus, 1 am at your 


service.”’ 


Captain Nemo rose. I followed him. A 


double door, contrived at the back of the 
dining-room, Opened, and I entered a 
room equal in dimensions to that which I 


had just quitted, 

It was a library. High pieces of. furni- 
ture, of black violet inlaid with 
supported upon their wide shelves a 


ebony 


brass, 








great nut of books uniformly bound, 
They followed the shape of the room, ter- 
minating at the lower part in huge divans, 
covered with brown leather, which were 
curved, to afford the greatest comfort 
Light movable desks, made to slide in id 
out at will, allowed « to rest one’s bool 
While read In the center stood ar - 
mense¢ P overed with pamphicts, 
imongst which were hnewspaype il- 
‘ of old date electric light 
ooded everyvtl Li va hed from 
four polished bes half inl the 
‘ of the ceil I looked with real 

1 1! re , ngel 
‘ I could ly believe n 

emo I to my host 








t hich wor lad 
| ’ ( f © cor ntal 
| tk ded 

follow you to 
t om « 
Where could one tind greater solitude 


replied Captain 


Nemo. “Did your study in the museum 
afford you such perfect quiet?” 

“No, sir; and I must confess that it is 
a& very poor one after yours. You must 
have six or seven thousand volumes here.” 

“Twelve thousand, M. Aronnax. These 
are the only ties which bind me to the 
earth. But I had done with the world on 
the day when my Nautilus plunged for 
the first time beneath the waters. That 
day I bought my last volumes, my last 
pamphlets, my last papers, and from that 
time I wish to think that men no longer 
think or write. These books, Vrofessor, 
are at your service besides, and you can 
make use of them freely.” 


I thanked Captain Nemo, and went up 


to the shelves of the library. Works on 
science, morals, and literature abounded 
in every language; but I did not see one 
single work on political economy; that 


subject appeared to be strictly proscribed. 
Strange to , all these books were ir- 
regularly arranged, in whatever language 
they were writtens and this medley proved 
that the captain of the Nautilus must 
have read indiscriminately the books that 
he took up by chance. 

“Sir,’’ said I to the captain, “I thank 
you for having placed this library at my 
disposal. It contains treasures of science, 
and [ shall profit by them.” 

“This room is not only a library,” said 
Captain Nemo, “it is also a smoking- 
room.” 

“A smoking-room!” I cried. 
may smoke on board?” 

“Certainly.”’ 

“Then, sir, I am forced to believe that 
you have kept up a communication with 
Havana.” 

“Not any,” answered the captain, ‘‘Ac- 
cept this cigar, M. Aronnax; and, tho it 
does not come from Havana, you will be 
pleased with it, if you are a connoisseur.” 

I took the cigar which was offered me; 
its shape recalled the London ones, but it 


Say 


“Then one 


seemed to be made of leaves of gold. I 
lighted it at a little brazier, which was 
supported upon an elegant bronze stem, 


and drew the first whiffs with the delight 
of a lover of smoking who has not smoked 
for two days. 








“It is excellent,” said I; “but it is not 
| tobacco,” 
“No,” answered the captain; ‘“‘this to- 
| bacco comes neither from Havana nor 
| from the east. It is a kind of sea-weed, 
| rich in nicotine, with which the sea pro- 
vides me, but somewhat sparingly.”’ 
| At that moment Captain Nemo opened 
a door which stood opposite to that by 
which I had entered the library, and we 
passed into an immense drawing-room, 
splendidly lighted, 

It was a vast four-sided room, thirty 
feet ionyg, eighteen feet wide, and fifteen 
feet high. A luminous ceiling, decorated 
with light arabesques, shed a soft, clear 
light over all the marvels accumulated in 
this museum. For it was in fact a muse- 
um, in which an intelligent and prodigal 


hand had gathered all,the treasures of na- 





ture and art, with the artistic confusion 
Which distinguishes a painter’s studio. 
Thirty first-rate pictures, uniformly 
framed, separated by bright drapery, or- 
namented the walls, which were hung with 
tapestry of severe design. I saw works of 
#reat value, the greater part of which I 
had admired in the special collections of 
lMurope and in the exhibitions of paint- 
ings. 

“Professor,” said this strange man, ‘“‘you 
must excuse the unceremonious way in 

| which I receive you, and the disorder of 
this room.” 

“Sir,” I answered, “‘‘without seeking to 

| know who you are, L recognize in you an 
artist.” 

“An amateur, nothing more, sir. For- 
merly I loved to collect these beautiful 
works created by the hand of man. [ 
sought them greedily, and ferreted them 
out indefatigably, and | have been able to 
bring together some objects of great value. 
These are my last souvenirs of that world 
which is dead to me. In my eyes, your 
modern artists are already old; they have 
two or three thousand years of existence; 
I confound them in my own mind. Mas- 
ters have no age.”’ 

“And these musicians?” said IT, pointing 
out some works of Weber, Rossini, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Meyerbeer, Herold, 





Aub number of 
atters model piano- 
san which oceupied one of the panels of 
the drawing- 

“These musicians,” replied Captain Ne- 


Wa 5 


r) Gounod, and a 
others se 


large 


“<l over a 





or; 


room, 











mo, ire t contemporaries of Orpheus; 
for i th } mor of the dead all chrono- 

il differences are effaced; and I am 
a Protessor; as much dead as those 
ot our friends who are sleeping six feet 
under the earth!” 

Captain N Oo was Silent, and seemed 
| lost in a profound revery. [ contemplated 
|} him with deep interest, analyzing in si- 

lence the range expression of his coun- 
tenance, Leaning on his elbow against an 
angle of costly mosaic table, he no 
longer saw me—he had forgotten my pres- 


disturb this 


revery, and con- 

tinued n observation of the curiosities 
Which iiched this drawing-room, 

Under elegant glass cases, fixed by cop- 

per rivets, were classed and labeled the 





most precious productions of the sea that 
had ever been presented to the eye of a 





; meviieialne 
naturalist. My delight as a prof: 
be conceived, 


Captain Nemo must have expended mil. 


ssor may 





lions in the acquirement of the various 
specimens, and I was thinking what source 
he could have drawn from, to have been 
able thus to gratify his fancy for collect. 
ing, when I was interrupted Ly  thege 
words: 

“You are examining my shells, Profeg. 
sor? Unquestionably, they must be in- 
teresting to a naturalist; but fo; 


> ; me they 
have a far greater charm, for J have col- 
lected them all with my own hand, and 
there is not a sea on the face of the globe 
which has escaped my researches.” : 





“TI can understand, Captain, the delight 
of wandering about in the midst of sueh 
riches. You are one of those who have 
collected their treasures themselves, No 
museum in Europe possesses such a col- 
lection of the produce of the ocean, But 
if I exhaust all my admiration upon it, ] 
shall have none left for the vessel] which 


carries it. I do not wish to pry into your 
secrets; but I must confess that this Nau- 
tilus, with the motive power which igs con- 
fined in it, the contrivances which enable 
it to be worked, the powerful agent that 
propels it, all excite my curiosity to the 
highest pitch. I suspended on the 
walls of this room instruments of the use 
of which I am ignorant.” 

“You will find these same instruments 
in my own room, Professor, where I shall 


see 


have much pleasure in explaining their 
use to you. Sut first come and inspect 
the cabin which is set apart for your own 
use. You must see how you will be ac 


commodated on board the Nautilus.” 

J followed Captain Nemo, who, by one 
of the doors opening from each panel of 
the drawing-room, regained the waist. He 
conducted me towards the bow, and there 
I found, not a cabin, but an elegant room, 
with a bed, dressing table, and several 
other pieces of furniture, 

[ could only thank my host. 

“Your room adjoins mine,” said he, 
opening a door, “and mine opens into the 


drawing-room that we have just quitted,” 

I entered the captain’s room; had a 
severe, almost a monkish aspect. A small 
fron bedstead, a table, some rticles for 





the toilet; the whole lighted by a skylight, 
No comforts, the strictest necessaries Only. 
Captain Nemo pointed to a seat. 
“Be so good as to sit down,” he said, 
I seated myself, and he began thus— 





(Continued next week.) 








If You Intend to Bulld a 
New Barn or 
Remodel an Gid One You 
Should Have This Book 


LOUDEN BARN PLANS is nota cat- 
‘alog of barn equipment. It is a complete 
and valuable book of reference and ine 
struction on barn construction. 

The 96 pages of LOUDEN BARN 
PLANS are full of dollar-saving infor- 
mation. It contains 51 representative de- 
signs for cow barns, horse barns, combi- 
nation and general purpose barns as well 
as many other designs for hog barns, 
pens, hay sheds, chicken houses, ete. 

There are also 82 pages devoted to general 
construction problems, such as concrete work, 
laying floors, roof construction, ventilation,et 

When Writing For This Book Please 

State When You Expect to Bulld and 

How Many Cows and How Many Horses 

You Want to House. 

We have designs for nearly 4,000 barns, and 
our architects will give your letter person 
attention if we learn your exact requirements, 
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Legal Inquiries 

















»f general interest will be anawered 








ra] inquirics _ 
reste free of charge tosubscribers. If an 
in rby mai 3 desired a fee of $1.00 willbe charged. 
as should always accompany inquiries of a 


onal nature which are not of Interest to 
YP ipne full name and address must be signed 
others: quiries, but will not be published. Write 
jogs 10 ulries on & separate sheet of paper. 

egai ts meas _ —— 
—————— 

FAILURE TO GIVE POSSESSION— 


MEASURE OF DAMAGES. 











An Iow riber writes: 

“, and B own a certain farm in com- 
wen. oun | occupied the farm as tenant 
for wo } , up to March 1, 1916. B 
pror sed ¢ farm for 1917, provided A 
would it, the rental to be $5 per 
ange. Belo B had seen A, C telephoned 
i he might plow the land, to 

ted. C plowed half a day, 
ol him that he would not 
riher lease. B also notified 





d make adjustment of the 





paid no heed to either of these 

and continued to plow the 

1 B then jointly rented the 

<6 per acre, the lease being 

all parties. lL gave two notes, 

ible March 1, 1917. C has re- 

fused to vacute the farm. (1) Can D get 
possession, and, if so, how shall he pro- 
ceed? (2) ¢ A and B hold D for his 
notes if DD does not get possession? (3) 
Can D hold A and B for this year’s crop 


or 


jf he does not get possession? 

(1) D should first make a demand upon 
the owners of the farm for possession, in 
accordance with their undertaking in the 
lease. If they refuse to act, he may then 
bring an action against C for possession 











of the farm. C has no right whatever, 
under this statement of fact, to retain 
and by doing so is liable for 

y rent to the owners. (2) A and B 

not collect the notes of D, there 
having been a failure of consideration, 
put, being negotiable, if they passed into 
the hands of a third party for value re- 


d, without notice of such failure, they 











ceiy 

could be enforced. (3) The measure of 
damages, in the case of failure of a lessor 
to « yer possession of premises to the 
lessee in accordance with the terms of 
their agreement, is, in general, the differ- 
ence between the rent reserved in the 
lease and the actual market value of the 
tenan In other words, if the rental 
value is greater than the rent reserved, 
the lessee is rved to the extent of the 
difference, and iinay recover such amount, 
D oculd mot recover the value of the crop, 


as that is not in accordance with the rule 





applied in sich cases, wand is of a specu- 
lative charact I 1) is compelled to 
bring his ; m, and the landlord has 
connived with the party holeéing over, or 
wre ll or he may recover, 
as ele of } dan re the ex- 
pense it rred in obtaining possession, 
includ court costs and reasonable at- 
torne s 


RIGHTS OF SUB-TENANT. 
Aya ’ : 


riber writes 








um, Which he vents to B. 

», bB rented the stock pasture 

first of March, when his 

‘ da after LB sub-let 

\ ed the farm. Can A 

ef el ¢ hy tock out of the pas- 

t for t that he had not given 
B | to rent it?” 

: ( lial upon the nature 
Of the conti twee A"and Bb. If the 
lease pr tl the sub-letting of the 
farm ¢ rt thereof, B would have 
no ht ; , having no such 
r ) 1 one Consequent- 
ly, ( ( | no rights in the pasture, 
as er, and his remedy, if 
a gains B. The owner 
co these circumstances, require 
C to rn ock. If, o other 
hand, B had e right to sub-let, then € 
cr mnpellec to remov his 
at ! t expiration of his tenancy 
as created | CO ret With VL. 


SETTLEMENT OF ESTATE— 
ADMINISTRATORS. 











Mino criber writes 
' died ‘onnsylvania, his only heirs 
2 ms hb ers and sisters. (1) Does 
the law re hat alt the brothers and 
: be mentioned in the will, if a will 
, ited If no will has been made, 
: at} the administrator re- 

. 10:3 e he ? (3) May a 
pe dee nother state qualify 
thes or executor? (4) How 
State? tuired to settle an 
alae a TH t that all who would be 
rat cae” e of a will must be 
lead 1 is « popular fallacy. 
ae Sige . er of a large estate ‘“‘cut 
th aliens hilling,’’ it was for 
been eliedas.. dicating that he had not 
Dose of +),°°. d that it was the pur- 
Taree fa... cestor to cut him off. When 
dition les Were prevalent, such a con- 
Cooninn te arise, and the courts took 
hot echt : fact. The occasion is 

= eauent nov (2) The court will 








instruct what measures it considers nec- 
essary to notify the heirs, and this will 
depend upon the peculiar circumstances 
of the case. (3) An administrator or ex- 
ecutor is an officer of the court wherein 





the estate is being probated, and the 
person charged with the duty must nee- 
essarily be within its jurisdiction. (4) 
This will depend largely upon the nature 
of the cas Ordinarily, an estate should 
be closed at the end of one year from the 


date of the appointment of the adminis- 





trator or executor. In many cases this is 
not practicable, and the extension of time 
is a matter cf judicial discretion. 


OWNERSHIP OF STRAW ON A 
FARM. 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“The owner of a farm rents a part of it 
to a tenant under a verbal lease. The 
owner resides upon the other part. Rent 
is paid in cash. At the time of entering 
into their agreement, nothing was_ said 
with reference to the straw produced by 
the tenant. (1) Is such a lease, for the 
period of one year, as valid and binding 


as one in writing? (2) What are the re- 
spective rights of landlord and tenant in 
the straw produced by the tenant upon 
his part of the farm?” 


(1) An oral lease for one year is just as 
effective as a written instrument, except 
that the terms of the contract are much 
more difficult to prove. (2) In a written 
lease, it is customary for the owner to 
make certain reservations respecting the 
removal of straw, but in the absence of 
any such conditions, the straw will be- 
long to the tenant, just as will any other 


part of his crop, subject, of course, to 
the landlord’s lien for rent. 
WORDS OF NEGOTIABILITY. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“In a recent issue of a certain farm 


journal, the following question and answer 


appear: ‘A gave his promissory note to 
B for a certain sum of money. The note 
does not have on it the words ‘or order,’ 
nor ‘or bearer.’ B sold the note to C. 
Can C collect the note by law? Answer, 
‘He can.’ Is this opinion correct?” 

The words ‘or order’ or ‘‘or bearer” 
are necessary to render the note nego- 
tiable, but they are not necessary in order 
to render a promise to pay assignable, and 
such a promise to pay, having been as- 
signed to a third party, he may colleet 
the amount due by law, but the paper will 
be subject to the same defenses in the 
hands of such third party as it would in 
the hands of the original payee, which is 
not the case where the note is negotiable, 
Te illustrate: If a negotiable note is ob- 
tained by fraud, it would be valueless in 
the hands of the payee, but in the hands 


of a holder in due course, one who has pur- 


chased the note, and had no notice of the 
fraud, there would be no such defense 
available. The opinion offered is correct, 


subject to these conditions, 


REMOVAL OF HEDGE FENCES. 








Aft Towa subseriber writes 

“L wish to pull out an old hedge fence 
between the road and my farm, which has 
stood there for over forty years. T intend 
to put the permanent fence on the line, 
the hedge having been off about eight 
feet The land has been recently sur- 
ves an any objection be made to 
rN r the fence out? (2) Is there 
Any specifying forty feet as the width 
of roads in Towa, and does this apply to 
all road (3) In what year was the law 


enacted whereby one neighbor can compel 


another to make his portion of the fence 





hog tight?” 

(1) No proper objection can be raised 
to your placing your fence on the dividing 
line. (2) The law provides that, unless 
otherwise fixed by the supervisors, roads 
shall be sixty-six feet in width, and in no 
case less than forty, except that consent 
roads may be established at the minimum 
width of thirty feet. (3) In the year 1909, 





lature the law concern- 





the les amended 
ing lawful fences (Section 2367, Code Sup. 
1915), so that, if one party made his fence 
hog tight, he could then require his neigh- 
bor to make his portion thereof tight. 
Previous to this, it was optional with an 
owner to make his fence hog tight. 


WIDOW’S PENSION FOR CHILD. 


An JYowa subscriber writes: 
“Please tell us, through the legal de- 
partment of the Farmer, how a widow 


would need to proceed in order to obtain 
2 widow's pension under the law for that 
purpose.” 
The law 
evidently refers 


correspondent 
118 of 


to which our 
is found on page 


the Supplement to the Code of lowa. It 
provides that when any child under the 
age of fourteen shall be found to be de- 


pendent or neglected, the court may make 
an order committing the child to the care 
ie suitable institution, or the 
care of some reputable citizen of good 
moral character, or the care of some in- 
dustrial school, as provided by law, or to 
care of some association willing to re- 
ceive it, embracing in its object the pur- 
pose of caring for and obtaining homes 
for dependent and neglected children. If 
the court finds that the mother of such 
dependent or neglected child is a widow, 


son state 


of 








and if the court further finds that such 
mother is poor and unable to properly 
care for said child, but is otherwise a 
proper guardian, and that it is for the 
welfare of such child to remain at home, 
the court may enter an order finding such 
facts, and fixing an amount of money 
necessary to enable such mother to prop- 
erly care for the child, and thereupon it 
shall be the duty of the county board of 
supervisors, thru its overseer of the poor 


or otherwise, to pay to such mothers, at 
such time as said order may designate, 
the amount so specitied, for the care of 
said dependent or neglected child, until 
further order of the court; providing, 
however, that the amount to be paid for 
the care of said child shall not exceed the 
sum of $2 per week; and it is provided 
further that such payment shall cease up- 
on the child’s attaining the age of four- 
teen vears. For the purposes of this act, 
anyt mother whose husband is an inmate 
of any institution under the care of the 


shall be 
while such 


considered a 
husband is 


board 
widow, 
confined. 


of control, 
but onl 


PARTITION FENCES—DUTY TO 
REPAIR. 


An Towa subseriber writes: 

“A and B own adjoining fields, with a 
partition fence separating them. B has 
stock in his field, but A has none in his. 
At one point in A’s section of the fence, 
there is a ditch, the fence being washed 
out each time there is a heavy rain. Is A 
required continually to repair this part 
of the fence?” 

This is a situation which does not seem 
to have been passed upon by our supreme 


court. In one case it was held that the 
statute requiring the maintenance of a 
partition fenec did not apply where the 


fields were separated by a non-navigable 
river, but this is hardly in point. It ap- 
pears to be suggested by the court in this 
case, however, that one reason for a par- 


tition fence not being required was the 
impossibility of its maintenance in such 
circumstances, and we are disposed to 
think that the courts would take into 
consideration such a condition in the case 
submitted by our correspondent. If the 
maintenance of a partition fence is, as a 
matter of fact, impossible, the law will 
not require it It is an axiom of the law 


that to do that which 


it is 


LIABILITY OF CO-SURETIES. 
An 


re quired 
to do. 


no one Is 





impossible 


IWinois subscriber writes: 


“A and B, man and wife, borrowed 
$1,000 from CC. They gave as security D 
and E. When the note came due, A and 
B refused to pay it. They have ho prop- 
erty, either in Iowa or Wiinois. D paid 
the note with interest. Io lives in lowa, 
and owns real estate there. He refuses 
to contribute. Can D compel him to do 
so The note is an Ulinois judgment form.” 

Assuming that D and FE are co-sureties 
upon this note, both are liable, in the 
event of the default of the principals, A 
and B. Should one pay, as in this in- 
stance, he can require the other to con- 
tribute his proper share of the liability. 

MAKING A WILL. 

An Iinois subseriber who has no chil- 
dren, and no dependents except his, wife, 
asks us Whether his wife would get all 
of his properi in case of his death, or 
Whether it would be aw thing for him 
to make a will It is his desire that she 
should vet all of his property. 

It i always to make a will. If 
our bsceriber wishes his wife to get all 
his property, he should make a will to 
that effect. S would not get it all in 
the absence of a will. So of it would 
go to his own relatives. In a case of this 
kind, a short and ver; nple will would 
meet all the requirement: 





Crop Notes 






Jefferson County, (se) Neb., March 24, 
—Winter wheat tered very well. Only 
@ very small per cent was winter killed, 
Fields are green. Some fieids of alfalfa, 
where they were too wet, heaved some. 
Pastures and meadows are nearly all wild 
grass here, except where blue rass is 
working into them. Cattle wintered well. 
Milk cows scarce and high, from $60 to 
$90. There will be only a fair crop of 
pigs, as the farmers have sold off their 
hogs pretty closely. About the usual 
number of cattle on hand. Feed—both 
prairie hay and alfalfa—plentiful and 
cheap; $5 to $6 per ton delivered. Corn, 


58 cents; some very damp. Wheat grades 
very poorly here; tests from 50 to 5 per 


cent. Farmers drilling and plowing oats. 
We need rain for wheat.—Charles M. 


Turner. 

Decatur County, (sc) Iowa, March 2% 
Farmers of this community have c« 
menced to sow oats. Ground works 
good. Young horses and colts ¢ 
with red worms; a good many 
M. Paisley. 

Grundy County, (nc) 
Spring work commenced 
vorable circumstances. Not 
being Plowing for 
menced; ground breaking up in the finest 
shape possible. Larly sown 


SICK, 


» March 24.— 
most fa- 
much oats 
corn 


Mo. 
under 


come 





SOW 





pieces’ of 





winter wheat looking fine; later sown 
pieces damaged some by heaving. The 
sleet of last winter seemed to do no dam- 
age. Not many brood sows in this neigh- 
borhood—nor cattle either. Most stock in 
rather thin shape. Blue grass pastures 
beginning to green up.—H. 8. Chandler. 
Wapello County, (se) Iowa, March 25.— 
Has been raining some here. The grass is 
getting green. Wheat looks pretty sorry 
here, and some say that the clover is fro- 
zen out. The re are very few hogs in this 





community, and the crop of little pigs is 
very small. The young colts are begin- 
hing to arrive.—Ivan Fuller. 


March 25.— 
their spring 


permit, they 


County, (c) TL, 
all doing 
weather will 


Tazewell 
Farmers 
work, If 


are busy 


the 





will commence sowing onts the latter part 
of next week. We are having warmer 
weather, and received a good shower of 
rain this morning, which will help the 
Wheat that is not winter killed. All wheat 
covered with straw or manure in De- 


cember has a rich dark green color. Wheat 
damaged the most is in the low ground.— 
Wm, J. 

Varren County, (ec) Mo., March 
Spring is with us once more, after a 


less. 
26.— 


se- 


vere winter. The wheat in this section 
has been badly damaged by freezing and 
ice, and also to some extent by the Hes- 
sian fly, and a light crop is expected to 
follow. Some wheat has been disked up 
and the ground sown in oats. Ohts is 
nearly all sown at this date. Grass and 
meadows are looking very well. Some 
plowing for corn is being done. Cattle 
and horses have come thru the winter in 
good condition, and a slight increase in 
cattle is noticed over that of last yea. 
There are a large number of pigs, but a 
small number of feeders. No contagious 


disease of any nature among stock. The 
weather is ideal, and the roads are good. 
—LB. M. Winter. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., March 19— 
Iiverybody has sown oats, and the weath- 


er is ideal; the ground is also in good 
shape. An ideal spring is the forecast. 
Many planted potatoes here the 17th. So 
much fall plowing was done here that 
much of the land was in good shape to 


J. O. 


Metcalf. 
(sw) lowa, Mar. 


begin work. 


l’ottawattamie County, 


24.—Condition of soil fair, frost not all 
out of ground Winter wheat is about 30 
per cent killed, according to reports. Ice 
over wheat did no damage. Stock came 
thru the winter pretty thin. Pigs will fall 
short from sv to 40 per cent, compared 
With last year. Number of cattle from 20 
too per cent less than a year ago.—C,. 8S, 
Bound. 


Recent Public Sales 


THE NEWTON SHORT-HORN SALE. 























The joint sale of Short-horn cattle held 
by kdw,. Morrissey and A. Carrier & Son, 
Newton, Iowa, March 21st, was weil at- 
tend and resulted in a satisfactory av- 
erage of $142.50 on ti fort head sold, 
including a few héad consigned by Frank 
Hiellver, of Newton. ‘The cows and heif- 
ers made an average of S165, th a top 
price of S510 Ir. A. Ste of Rock- 
well City, lowa, got the top cow, a Scotch 
Diamo with a bull « foot She 
was consigned by Mr. Morr who had 
the major portion of the offering ix We 
Stone, of Atlantic, lows, s one of the 
heaviest buyers, and 1 of the best 
went to Hlenry foll, of Gar lowa. Auc- 
tioneer Theo. Martin o pied the block, 
assited by F . MeMur & Son. A list 
of sales at $100 and over follows: 

COWS 
Diamond fay, ‘13 (and e. calf) 

M. L vs, Melbourne, Iowa $265 
Newton Quee 2 inr., “J G 

Bonewell, Grinnell, lowa ........6. 180 
Diamond 42d, lay, ‘14 I bros 

ROMWGOR, TOWR sevccicercsacessawnses 210 
tosebud Sth, Ma l I Brown, 

bite he vil low BS eee eees . 195 
Sunny Girl, Ap 1; Wyimor & SO 

Rose Hill, fe \ , 160 
Roan Lily %« \pr., "14; Hien: Moll, 

Garner, 1 ' ‘ 149 
Roan Prine July, lienry Moll. 250 
White Dain Aug 13 doe. ¢ ) 

Alex. Wood Newtor lowa ... 200 
Red Maid, July, 14 ¢and e«. calf): Jos 

Kulhavy, Oxford Junction, lowa. 155 
White Winsome, July, 14; Henr Moll 195 
Red Violet, June, ‘13; L. W Stone, 

Atlantic, lo 105 
Diamond 42d Api 14; | \ Sto 155 
Roan Maid, June 15; G. A. Bo ll 

Grinnell, Ie t 100 
Roan Prit ,» Ma 135 
Lad Tune, y 145 
4 pr ! J I< 125 

fy I. L n- 
nee 100 
Newto bota mid, Jul y 4 dob 

ealt Stewart, Rockwell Cit Ia. 310 
Golden ellie th, Sept., >; J MV 

Ston . 100 
Dainty ¢ ' b. calf 

L. W ‘ ‘ 150 
Ramona d ty calves 

Lloyd lowa.. 270 
Roan I Larso 

St ’ er 280 
Senorita, 1AY, W A W Ke! 

sham, Melbourne, Towa ......-eeee- 200 
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saan Queries 











MOON BLINDNESS, OR PERIODIC 
radivietirieegpiaie 













































An lowa correspé rites 
4 ear ago, I had a_ three-yearold 
mare that w t wrong in the eyes. Some- 
Tt é « b b ey, di er 
get ( t o e of ;: ear she 
we d o ‘ the other eye 
is ve o vw 1} inother three- 
r-< colt whose « | to vo bad 
two or hre weeks ) eve s 
Y i rl both appear t have 
the upper 1 
e en it k this « 1 de 
I i futul \ t the 
t Is t} < ‘ | e trou- 
light is good in the 
! 1 ti ] ire t 1 « ! 
t ter In the daytime the 
e 3 ved t ru out Both the dam 
and ‘ of these colts have good eyes.” 
Moon 1 dness, or periodic ophthalmia, 
is a peculiar disease which is not well 
erst ‘ It iff { the eve t ere 
nd after five to ten attacks, blind- 
ness generally results Young horses from 
two to s ears of age seem to be most 
i to he uble. Some _ think that 
‘ t pert nt teeth are coming into 
place moor viness is most like to 
appear Several things seem to act as 
Ci es Hered is One of the most com- 
mor The disease itself is not transmit- 
i, but the tendens to the disease is. A 
Frenchman who made a ve careful stud 
of the disease claimed that in some cases 
the offsprir of a blind sire would he 
perfectly sound, but that the offspring of 
these sound ar Is would again sho 
the disease. In other words, this French- 
man t t ther 1 ley for 
nie ' iness Lo } ] t ri k era 
tio! 
et ma t} that tl ‘ 
of im bi sw hat ! il oO 
eumat ’ The think 
t \ cond ons, h 
‘ ) lair, close stabl x 1 re ! 
nee f po ‘ ] ire the chief « 
The 1m t to tl ict that in rather 1 & 
! epi the disease is 1 t ofte 
that in the winter time ver 
‘ \ 1 T ! rit or t ! ‘ 
" ] to develop. A Lt t 
‘ t ! one reall knic ! " 
, by T 
tre t is recommend- 
‘ 1s 1 ent of 
t e, 1 t bon ‘ hor ‘ 
é 
€ t not itisfac ry, ] 
la } i f« nt nt ! 
opht i Some « like Y 
t I re 1 ted b r ] dose of 
] i t col i d »y-dl n dose 
of s e of so { ‘ da | otl 
: h ] irdise f the ¢ bb 
t! ‘ rom intraocular eff or 1- 
t Dp e 0 1! eve ( eve the ¢ - 
‘ of a portion of th I h helped 
yur g fF over a course oF tone two 
dra of oxide of iron, ten grains of nux 
vomica, and one ounce of sulphate of soda 
daily), is desirable to invigorate the sys- 


tem and help to ward off another attack. 
The vulgar resort to knocking out the 

if teeth and cutting out the haw can 
onl be cor dem1 ed, The te mporary re- 


covery would take place in one or two 
weeks tho no such thing had been done, 
and the breaking of a small tooth, leaving 


its fang-in the jaw, only increases the 
irritation.” 


GiD OR GRUB IN THE HEAD IN 
SHEEP. 

An Towa correspondent writes 

“My neighbor and myself are having 
trouble with our’ sheep. \t first, the 
ears seem to droop, and later the head is 
held to one side most of the time. The af- 
fected sheep do not live many days after 
they become sick. Is this trouble due to 
grub in the head? If so, can Tt be pre- 
vented or cured?” 

The two common causes of sheep hold- 
ng their heads on one side are gid and 





grub in the head. Both troubles are due 
to parasites Grub in the head is caused 
| d of fly, which la its exes in 


noses of the sheep in the summer time. 










é hatch to grubs, which burrow 
ip the nostr and ‘ause more or less 
t ble the folk ng winter. Grub in the 
" it ‘ ‘ ffected animals to hold 
t } 1 on One de, d to shake 
t } 
S y 1 the head 
to t 1 l, their 
| 
the m ‘ ‘ oO ¢ 
( » t 1 wi t 
1 t 1 >» re i } 
‘ ‘ inte ] , to < t tro 
G " t } il does not, 
‘ ‘ ‘ ds the most 4 t l 
CO S¢ ot tre t ) 
the affected ! l t of ¢ i food 
and oon aren, * the effort to bring ther 
thru in — hape till spring, when 
grubs 1 turally leay t ost In the 
case of very Valuable animals, which are 
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seriously affected, it may occasionally pay 
to perform a s irgic: il operation and re- 
move the grub. A veterinarian should be 
called in for this purpose. 

To prevent grub in the head, some men 
claim that it is worth while to smear the 
p with tar during June, 
July and August, when the fly is making 
its greatest effort to lay eggs in the nos- 
trils of the sheep. To keep the noses 
tarred continuously, it is suggested that a 
squared log have holes bored in it with 


noses of the sh+ 


a large auger. In the bottom of these 
holes, salt might be placed, and around 
the edges, tar could be smeared. The 


sheep, in their effort to get at the salt, 
would automatically tar their noses, It is 
claimed that shade in the sheep pasture is 
of some value in 


fl 


preventing attacks by the 


Cid is a much more serious trouble than 
grub in the head, The mature form of 
gid is found as a tapeworm in dogs. While 
in the intestines of dogs, the gid tape- 
worms la exes, Which pass out onto the 





sheep pastures, Sheen, razing on the 
pastures, take the ergs into their bodies. 
The extremely small parasi¢de bores its 


way thru the walls of the digestive tract, 
nd finally lodges in the brain, where it 





grows rapidly, causing a large watery sac. 
This results in severe nervous trouble, 
and the affected sheep holds its hea 
oné@ side, altho, if the watery sac is in 
the middle of the brain, it may point its 
nose upward, If the watery sac is on one 


d on 





side of the brain, the sheep, when walking, 
will seem to move in a circle, moving 
around to the right if the sac is on the 
right side of the brain, and vice versa. 
The only practical method of curing gid 
is a surgical operation. By removing part 
of the skull, it is often possible to detect 
the watery sac and remove it This op- 
eration generally proves fatal, but some 
men claim to have haved as many as 50 
per cent of the anpnals operated on. 
Dors are very fond of sheep’s brains, 





and when a sheep affected with gid dies, 
it often happens that some dog eats the 
brain, together with the parasite. In the 
body of the doy, the watery sac develops 
into a typical tapeworm, and the entire 
life histo is re » repeat itself ro 
prevent gid, the ( : ‘ tial to 
burn the heads of all dead sheep It i 
also orth while to ti ip the in the 
neighborhood every few mouths, and g 
them a good worm remed, so as to pre- 
vent the distribution of the epg vhich 
eit e the development of gid 

Those of our rea ! ho wis! 0 100 
into this matter of gid more in detail 
s] kd send to the U1 1 State Depart 
ment of Apr ture, W hington, Td. ¢ 
for ¢ ] No 15, of the Bureau of 
Animal Indi 

BOG SPAVIN. 

An ‘Towa correspondent tes 

“T have a horse that 1 bor spay 
nd vould like information as to. the 
cure,”’ 


Bog spavin is a soft swelling which is 
often found on heavy horses on the front 
of the hock, rafher toward the inside. Bog 
spavin is usually not very serious, and is 
not a true unsoundness, unless it) causes 
lameness, as it Occasionally do 

The first step in treatment is to pive 
the affected animal all the rest that is 
possible, Accompany this with the appli- 
cation of liniments and blisters. If the 
liniments do not do any good, use a vig- 
orous blister, such as is made by a mix- 
ture of one part of cantharides or Spanish 
fly, with five or six parts of lard. If this 
does not do any good, call in a good veter- 
inarian to fire. It is not ordinarily pos- 
sible to cause a bog spavin to go away 
entirely, altho some claim that by ban- 
daging they have been able to cause the 
swelling to go down considerably. 


LICE ON CALVES AND HORSES. 

An Illinois correspondent writes 

“Hlow may we get rid of lice on young 
calves and horses?” 

A warm three per cent solution of one 
of the standard coal tar dips, applied once 
every ten days for two or three times, 
generally gives excellent results. Or our 
correspondent may buy crude oil from the 
local oil company. Crude oil is thick, 
dirty stuff, but one application generally 


gives splendid results. It sticks on the 
hair long enough to kill the young lice 
as they later hatch out of the nits. A 
little kerosene mixed with lard is effee- 
tive. In the case of horses which are reg- 


ularly curried, a little of this kerosene- 
lard mixture rubbed on the curry comb 
and brush soon gets the best of the lice. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN A COW. 
An Iinois correspondent writes: 
fi have a cow that does not seem to be 








pret along right. She does not have 
OK use of her right side. When she 
\ s, she always moves sidewise toward 
he left side. Some days she gets along 
pretty well, while at other times she 
Se worse, She is due to calve in 
about thre e weeks. Her appetite is all 


Paralysis is especially likely to develop 
in female animal vhich are well along 


in pregnancy. Jl’oor feeding and exposure 








SS 


The Dreaded 


Scours Lead 
Direct to 
Calf Cholera 


And Calf Cholera kills thousands of calves. The digestive organs are paralyzed; food 
lies in an undigested mass in the stomach; it sours and ferments and sickens. Do yoy 
wonder that so many calves die in a few hours after cholera strikes ? 


Dr. David Roberts’ 
CALF CHOLERA REMEDY 


overcomes the trouble by righting the digestive organs. It regulates the flow of gastrie 
juice and soothes and heals the sore mucous membrane. It liquefies the poisonous gases 
already formed in the stomach and prevents fermentation. Digestion becomes normal 
and the disease is ended. Don’t let the trouble go too far. Begin with Calf Cholera 
Remedy right away when scours appear. Disease 1s highly contagious. = 


Cow Cleaner helps cows at calving time. Cleans and removes the afterbirth 
naturally; keaves organs in healthy breeding condition. Use Antisepto to 
soothe and heal soreness. 

Cow Tonic aids digestion, tones and conditions the cow system, keeps up ap- 
petite and prevents falling off of milk. 

Breeding Tonic prepares and conditions for breeding. Calves are dropped natu- 
rally, complications are avoided. Use also for breeding mares, ewes and sows. 
Calf Meal, Diolice, Badger Balm, Laxotonic and Stokvigor are Dr. Roberts’ 
Prescriptions which mean better live stock. 


Special Sample Offer— 
Stokvigor, 10c 


Enough to feed a cow or horse two weeks. Aids digestion, 
tones the system, makes animals grow faster and develop 
etter. Send 10c and we will send Special Sample Package 
to test on your own stock. Don’t fail—don’t wait. Enclose 
dime or stamps. 
Get Dr Roberts’ Live Stock Prescriptions at your drug store 
—nearly 4000 deale rs in United States. If you do not have Dr, 
Roberts’ 184-page “Practical Home Veterinarian,” treating 
all diseases of all live stock, enclose 25c and receive copy by 
maii. Address 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
600 Wisconsin Ave. Waukesha, Wis, 











to wet ‘and pene are 5 thn common imme- 


diate causes Treatment should consist 
in 0d feed and pood care, special pains 
being taken to protect the animal from 
cold, wet weather. It sometimes helpse to 
rub in a diniment of equal part of oil 
nd turpentine and sweet oil over the loin 
i} arte FEA rajl In ad « " 
it be well to dose with a nerve tonic | 
whoa Ringer, gventian and = strychnine. 
i] our ‘corre ondent’s® case however, we 
ratl a nt th Ivisahility of s h dos- 
j After calvi . 2 ove hould grad 
ial tal place 


ABORTION IN EWES. 


n lowa correspondent writes: | 


“T have 200 breeding ewes, and two of of 
them have lost their lambs. I do not 
know What is the cause, Il am feeding 


them clover hay, a little corn silage, and 
one and a half bushels of corn on the ear 





once a day, These ewes had a good many 


ticks, and when some of them began to 
rub off the wool, we sprinkled warm dip STANDARDIZED. 


over them With a sprinkler, on a warm EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
day. rhe ewes have plenty ol exercise, INEXPENSIVE 


and lots of shed room, They have good 
water, They are not fat, but only in fair 


. 
flesh. What is the matter?” 

There is a chance that this trouble may 
be contagious abortion, but we rather 


doubt it. It is more likely due to an acci- 
dent. Possibly the ewes which aborted ON ALL LIVE STOCK 
were jammed in a doorway, or perhaps 


they slipp« don an iey hill. ‘ yecasionally, DISINFECTS. 
the feed causes abortion. Frozen or moldy 
; i * ‘ . ohn ; nt a this eae, CLEANSES. 


silage has occasionally 


We suggest that our correspondent watch PURIFIES. 


carefully so as to see if he can discover 


any trouble in the feeding or management it has so many uses that It Is 
which might possibly bring on accidental a necessity on every farm. 


abortion, We would not be greatly — 
alarmed so long as only two or three ewes USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
out of a flock of 200 aborted. | SCAB, RINCWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


i ag Destroys Disease Germs 


Darin For Sele by All Druga 
pavi 


Write for Free Booklets 
No matter how old the ease, how 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
lame the horse, or what other treatment ‘hes 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
ailed, t 
failed, ry Fleming’s 

























DETROIT, o e MICHIGAN 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your money 
refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 




















ED 





go sound, One application usually enough; ep 

sometimes two required. Intended only for } nyy LOSSES ‘SURELY PREVENTE 

Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sidebone, the by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. i. po 

established cases causing chronic lameness. priced, tres h, reliable; preferred, by 
‘irst write for stockmen, because 








re other vaccines fail. 


h 
protect w , yjoklet and testimenlage 
10-dose pkge. aes = 100 
lackleg 
tise oro eect “ Lut Cutter’s best, 


or, to over 19 
The superiority of Cutter products js due I 
years of specializing in keer aa serums Greet, 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, sr Chieagd, le 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, "Call, — 


p 
Please mention this paper when writing 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
and read it for more complete information 
regarding this and our other veterinary rem- 
edies, the various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
forms of lameness, etc. 192 pages, 67 illustra- 
tions, and we send it free, 
FLEMING BROs., Chemists, 

211Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
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l have on hand 400 head. In the year | sells are Scotch Secret, by Good Gooas, in can put work for 
SHORT-HORNS., 1915, they sold from their herds registered and Scotch Blue Bell, by Choice Knight. | any kind of lifting. A catalog descriptive 

: C. Lewis and W. C. Children, Angus cattle to the extent of $87,490 | Both are Secrets, and bred to Superior ; of the uses of the hoist has been issued 
Wood. | Worth. And thus far, 1916 has shown a | Goods, and one has a calf at foot. Mr. | by the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and a pos- 

marked increase. A thought worth keep- | Lewis includes two good yearling Scotch | tal card or letter request to them at the 

ing in mind is that the best of all they | bulls of the Secret family, and two good | above address will bring it. Their ad- 
sell go in their auction sales. The Esch- heifers of the same family, one of the | vertisement appears on page 539.—Adver- 


Apr 


Council Bluffs, and J. E. Mann, 


, 


sitt Bros., Preemption, Tl. 


ae | DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES takin out this sale offering, they will | Bellows sale. Among the good ones he | is centranient th ng for b ttchering time; 


er County Short-horn Breed- 


\ledo, Ill. ps ive built up a reputation for square | heifers being a daughter of Choice Mar- | tising Notice. 

. Prewitt & Sons, Clarks- | @e@ _ that is just as world-wide as is | quis, and the other bred to him. He also 

: . ’ their name. Forty-five cows sell in this | includes a roan Victoria heifer that is THE a ace at deus MOLINE 
Myers, Beeman, Towa. sale With calves at feot by the greatest | choice, and a good March Violet; alsa NIGHT AT $1,450. 


Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. bulls ever used in the Escher & Ryan and | sever: al good ones of the Bates Lady Sales The special feature of the Moline Knight 
J, MeMaster, Altona, Til. Mctfenry herds, bes of Denison, now | trihe. ‘The Lewis cows are bred to Choice | Seven-passenger car at $1,450 is the mo- 
erican Short-horn Breeders’ | !2 Service in the Escher herd, is the sire | Marquis, he a son of Good Count, out of } tor. As most of our readers know, the 

Sioux City, lowa. of the $3,000 Blackcap Bertam, the junior | a Marquis of Zenda dam. Mr. Mann will | Knight motor differs from the ordinary 
I, Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. champion of last year. He has daughters | be remembered as_ having bought the | motor in that it does not have valves to 
owa Short-horn Breeders’ As- in this sale. The undefeated grand cham- grand champion bull at the recent Iowa | seat, having instead a sleeve with ex- 
bull sale, Des Moines, lowa pion, Erwin C., is now one of the Escher | Short-horn Breeders show and sale, the | haust and intake openings, and they give 
: ‘ & Ryan herd bulls. His son, Ben Hur, a | bull being Royal Gainford, twelve months | the maximum of power, carbon, etc., hav- 












‘00d POLLED DURHAMS. four-year-old Blackbird weighing 2,100 | old, for which he paid $635. He includes }| ing no effect on the Knight motor. They 

you Apr. 4 1. J. Williams & Son, Grand ! pounds in spare flesh, is, we believe, the | two bulis in this sale and ten females, all throttle down very low, the four-cylinder 

View, lowa equal of if not the best Angus bull in | reds and in nice breeding condition. One Knight running like a six-cylinder ear; 

April 5 M. Yoakam & Son, Webster, Ia. | America. He will be at the big shows | of the bulls is British Baron, a good two- | pick up very quickly, as the sleeve type 

Fe this fall. Cows sell in this sale bred to | year-old. His full sister, Aberdeen Edith, | adds much to the power of the car. It 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. - : : : , ; A. - : : 4 

: “ him. Among the twenty bulls listed are | is the best heifer in the consignment. See | was a Moline Knight engine which made 

° Aprilil and iZ—t has. Escher, Jr., and some that are destined to make history. announcement, and write for the sale |] the 336-hour test under the auspices of 

Esc her & Ryan, South Omaha, Neb. All they need is to fall into good hands, | catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— | the American Society of Automobile En- 

y24—Julius Tudor & Son, lowa City, | The catalog is well illustrated, and will | Advertising Notice. eee nye a record in this test that 

lowa be found most interesting. A letter or 1as never been approached by any other 

May 2—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa, postal card will bring it. Read the ad- BITTERMAN SELLS PERCHERONS. ear, the Moline Knight generating more 

tric HEREFORDS, SHORT-HORNS, ANGUS. vertisement.—Advertising Notice. Mr. M. C. Bitterman, of Nora Springs, than the horse power claimed by the man- 

‘ses May 2, 3 and 1—Annual Spring Bull Show NEW HERD OF SHORT-HORNS Iowa, breeder of high-class Percherons, | Ufacturers, The Moline Automobile Co., 

mal and Sale, Mt. Pulaski, IL; W. C. Me- j and who has been offering young stallions | In¢., of 302 Seventh St., Moline, TIL, have 

lera Gavor k, Manager. Not many breeders enter the Short- | for sale thru a a oe pe i ll cat aa aie ome 

° . sd °. ne sprite a 2 = jada at 2 as -ecentlv » sti : i Is "Sst, < “A é > als B 

POLAND CHINAS. horn fraternity with so thoro a knowledge | that he has recently | so woot to a very interesting catalog fully descrip- 


; : of the details of the business as did Mr. | Providence 102106, to Mr C. W. Smith, s “ a : q 
May 26-—-Lvonard MeMullin, Sikeston, Mo. | }fenry Stenberg, of Elmore, Minn. Mr, | Arlington, Iowa.” He reports that Mr. + ew — tag 3 M sepser 
ee ——— ———— | Stenberg for many eyars was a successful | Smith is a man of much experience in the war iss ie FO ig = to Wallaces 
steer feeder. His efforts in that direction | horse business, and that he was especially cmiien Whe q aevion age gr a Ky ight 
d and in good farming have made him pos- | pleased with the one he bought. Mr. Bit- aa ee a eee oe Sen 
Special Notion to A vertisers sessor of a splendid half-section farm, | terman still has two for sale coming two oan will Pact particularly Pee ya my md 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- and one of the best improved of any in years old, and one coming one year old, oa Foose g Ae a ge ee cE ag Gi 
tinue advertisements already running must have | northern Iowa. In starting to build up a | all of his own raising, and good colts. The | ‘ “pnt err Lest ou ome Dire oe 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not | herd of Short-horns, he decided that the | coming twos weigh 1,550 pounds each, in | Price o $1,450 for a Moline Knight buys 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of | jocst would be the cheapest, the same a: just fair flesh. The yearling weighed | the car f. o. b. the factory, fully equipped, 
in order to be sure of same being made. Th heal o tne sar Ss : i this including one-man top with boot, ¢ 
fasue in order > sure | : ade. 1@ | in steer feeding. The important question 1,150 pounds at eleven months and six ws In B one-man top with boot, cur- 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- . 3 % ° aa , ; ; tains, electric horn, speedometer, gaso- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to goto | the selection of a herd bult, was well set- days of age. Mr. Bitterman will be glad line gauge, oil gauge, in short, everything 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and nochangea | tled when he purchased Diamond Medal, | to hen dg Rage Lge sea ag See in the ine of ‘cauipment that ‘Seu aaa 
» made after pages are L 2 Ur adv “3 s ‘har i iz } 3. Of spondence, it he woul refer to have pase Ah, : 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise son of the champion Diamond Goods, and i € U I 3 want on aecar. The catalog gives full in- 























ments, }owever, can usually be inserted if received | the $1,000 cow Clara 59th, by The Goods | you call and see them. He feels sure that Cocemnatl and tt : Fs 
aa fate as Monday morning of the week of issue of All. making Diamond Medal a lines | he will have no trouble in pleasing parties gr se and i our readers w il look up 
———— —————S SSS See bred Choice Goods bull. He is a roan of | who will come. His ecard appears On ane ; ae ect Nach ms cE aye 5 hagphe mat oe 
nugget-like form, a high-class bull in |] Other page of this issue.—Advertising No- ie eatuina, ‘the “ae po Heese os Co. 
F IELD NOTES every particular. Calves from him will | tice. will appreciate ic. Advastinines Nutine.). 
begin to arrive about the middle of April DUROC GILTS OFFERED. vais eee a — = 
. fr ahead . 4 adver. | In cows, we found, on a recent visit to 2 : “HOW TO RUN THE GASOLINE 
Pog! Bn ates pe igs tam Rig per hp the herd, such excellent specimens as Mr. W. J. Wendt, of Remsen, lowa, has ENGINE.’ 
* ; phir ac Noting . Sittvton Augusta A., a good roan by Lord twenty Duroc Jersey gilts for sale, bred Under this title, an interesting and in- 
pri ae : of Sittyton, and out of Norwood Augusta | to farrow in April, that he is quoting very | oF tive book has been issued by the 
Short-horn breeder of Rock- | 24, by the Duthie bull, Crescent Knight, | attractive prices on elsewhere in this | \rainattan Electrical Supply Co A 146 
1, advises us that he now | her second dam being Imp, Augusta 195th, | issue. We looked these gilts over recent- S. Fifth Ave., Chicago “TH Omak rs of the 
good Scotch bulls of serv- | by Waverly. Sittyton Augusta A. has a | ly, ou a visit ~ the Grand View _— and well known ‘Red Seal dry batteries for 
resale, one a roan and the | roan bull calf by King Avon that looks | Wish to say that we regret not having gusoline engines, tractors and automo- 


ir sire is Morning Star, by | like the $500 kind. Another marvelous | known of them earlier, They are just 
Star, the grand-dam be- | cow is Posy Secret 2d, by Missie’s Sultan, | the sort people are falling over themselves 
See ad end write | the sire of the $3,000 Sultan Goods. Pooan | trying to find right now. Mr. Wendt 
interested in buy- | Augusta is another choice cow by the quotes the prices = oe pangeien gyi! 5 
arding bull, Victory Sultan, by White- Oo those in heed of gilts, we would say did : avenes «meas : 
hall i Ast ‘did well to | to send your draft in_ first letter for colleges, beside 3 numerous agricultural 
In maki ng a a in their Tamworth lay in a supply of these good Augustas. either a $35 or a $40 gilt, and you may high schools, and our readers, practically 
nent, fackoy, Cedar Crest | his one also has a bull calf, a red, by | rest assured of getting your money's all of whom are more or less interested 


biles, ‘phones, hand lanterns, ete. So good 
is this book, and so thoroly does it cover 
the subject, that it has been adopted as a 
text-book by twelve state agricultural 

















adver - 3 
Farr Prague, for wa, advises us that Prineely Sultan The herd contains a worth or your check back, We have been ao —r hs at gg — ‘— thew - a garam 
they L choice lot of last October PIES | number of classy Victorias. One being | personally acquainted with Mr. Wendt for phe ‘ee My Bh se oa eas sing § . pte 
to offer, and that they are also breeding | Victoria 12th, by Choice Knight, and out | many years. We would just as soon have | eee ne naa eee ene i ce itne or your 
a choice drift of sows for fall farrow to | of Knight dam. Another by | him pick stock for us as to pick it our- | at the above adress, the name of your 
their champion boars. They will he glad Cardina Count “Avon being a sister selves. The important step to take is to dealer, | they al : Rareres , oan - pos tpaid, 8 
to tell our renders about their Tamworths, | t the one Curtis paid $600 for. Still an- | get your order off on first. mail. The wou of the nt hg _ ey im pares ulars 
and especially invite inspection. Their | other ig Countess Avon, the heifer that | demand is such that they will not remain | Concerning their Red Seal dry battertes, 
herd is one of the best in the country ee , fan ar Senda FRGR ig k > 's card.—Ad- | and they will appreciate it if you will 
nd oe age : Pes aa “ine country, | won second at the Minnesota State Fair | long. | Look up Mr. Wendt's card.—Ac make it a point to ask for Red Seal dry 
and they believe they can please any of | quot { Sea ae eat. a oer vertising Notice wires q MNHE tO BER A NEG OC : 
ast fall. She is a beautiful roan with erusing Notice, bh: ‘les tt . ‘ 
our desiring good ’amworths.— a eeage ; av teks . xutterles the next time you are in need 
Advertisir tice on ‘ ene —— Reng! aware ak a FALL BOARS OFFERED. of dry cells. Note their advertisement on 
) vy, he suecess I " ste rere ¢ ft ‘ age 2¢ ¢ . 5 Te a ree’ ea - 
TC J : .-bred breeder is easy to foretell. His August and September Poland China | Page 539, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
A. & J. C. Johnson, of Lynnville, Iowa pure-pr sreeder IS €asyv PULSE. 2 sires RR aS tg ge br* ge ‘ airs please.—Advertising Notice. 
are among | S most substantial Per. | herd may readily claim distinction among | boar pigs are being offered for sale on an- 
cheron breeders, and most particular in | the good herds of Iowa. He has a couple | Other page of this issue by or iene st SEASONABLE FARM IMPLEME’’TS. 
lectine good stoc! \ eae Ves of toppy young bulls to offer, one a red- | Bros., of Sheldon, lowa. hey are just sean ead va ont , j sting 
selecting good stock. At the recent Per- PI & J , . = Sai Our readers will find interesting tnfor- 
Gheton-uale held by 3 J. Heine! hey | roan Victoria got by Silver Sultan. Note the sort of boars that should be in demand bay itl ie ptt Mie 
ated abbas frre St ar iy is card elsewhere in this issue.—Adver- | by those wanting.to raise fall pigs. They | ™&tion with regard to seasonable farm 


of the three top mares that | his i el 
sold above $1,200. See their ad on page | tising Notice. 


secured or § poet implements in the booklet of the John 
will weigh right at the 200-pound mark, I “gti : = 
and are good, vigorous tae They are | Deere Co., Moline, Ill., entitled “Better 


55, and note that they are offering a | yQAKAM’S POLLED DURHAM SALE, | sired by the two well-known herd boars, | Farm Implements and How to Use 












































































= coming three-year-old stallion for EXT WEEK Mounthurst, full brother to Melbourne, Them.” It tells about their plows, sulky, 
sale. A good description is given in the 7 n bya : the boar Henry Dorr won on at Lincoln, | #498, walking and tractor; their culti- 
announcement heir farm is near town, Next ‘emcee April sth, is the date | ny. last fall, and later sold for a strong | V@tors of all kinds, disk, spring and spike 
my they will be glad for anyone interest- of the Polled Durham sale to be held by price, and by Braa’s Expansion. Write tooth harrows, Ulster plows and = culti- 
ed in buying to call and see whut they M. Yoakam & Son, Webster, Towa, in | \Wegsrs. Henry at once if in need of a | Vators; manure spreaders, the low-down 
have to offer Kindly mention Wallaces’ which they also include a few Percherons, | poar tend the announcement.—Adver- kind, with the beater on the axle; port- 
Farmer when writing.—Advertising No- including a good two-vear-old stallion and tising Notice able grain elevators, everything in the 
tice several mares. The Polled Durham offer- ‘ - line of hay tools, grain drills, gasoline 
Remember the Villi & S ing is largely Scotch in breeding, nearly SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS. engines, ete. The Deere folks believe 
nber the J. J. Williams & Son - 
Polled Durham sale, at Grandview, Towa all belonging to popular Scotch or Cruick- Cahill Bros., of Rockford, Iowa, have | that the more you know about their tools, 
: + oe <8 Wal, avvne 1, ae A pees on « : Sy . ’ aay . " ~ ae " . ry - TOU , > 
next Tuesday, April 4th, parties ars of | Shank families. A doze n are bulls, in- | some mighty fine roan and red Short-horn | the more satisfactory use you will get 
Which were given in preceding issues, | Cluding the herd bull Clan Gauntlet, | pulls to offer, of the bluest Scotch breed- | therefrom, and they will deem it a favor 
Grandviey , Pinnat iree-vear-old white, of the Scotch ose r There are s any g nes i allaces ‘armer readers’ wi drop 
Grandview located on the Muscatine th : -old white, of t h R ing. There are so many good ones that if Wall SEs i 4 No drog 
orth and South Railway, fourteen miles of a: —— = ay roe one need not hesitate visiting the herd a — onidag ney, Sees. — 
south of Muscatine and forty miles north | YOun& bulls are a couple o Siete for fear of not finding a suitable bull. | ins for Package No. A-c5, whic 
of Burling It is only seven miles to | Sweetbrier family, as described last week. | hese boys have one of the largest herds | bring the books mentioned, and other in- 
Wapello, on the Rock Island. and. less The best heifer in the auction belongs to in lowa, and it is made up of prime good teresting literature Some of their im- 
than that to Letts, on the Kansas City | this good family also, She is Roan Sweet- | cattle, some of them being imported. They | Plements are illustrated in their adver- 
branch of the lock Island \ good offer- | brier X., a roan three-year-old of good | qo not have quite so much to say in| tisement on page 527, and they will be 
ing of forty head. fifteen bulls and twen- | type. A number are rather thin to bring praise of their own stock, but they have | &lad_ to. have you look it up. | “Bigger 
ty-five femal will be sold, as told last their full value, but are in good breeding | the goods. Go and see them, and be con- | Crops From Better Seed Beds” is also a 
Week, 'T} ‘t dav. M. Yoakam & Son | condition, with the outcome for the buy- | yjnced.—Advertising Notice. mighty interesting booklet.—Advertising 
fell Polled Durhams and Perche rons. Do | ers. Most of them are bred to the Orange : ; Notice. 
not miss these sales if interested in Polled Blossom bull, Independence, a very deep, UNITED STATES CREAM A BOOK ABOUT SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Durhar Kindly mention Wallaces’ | thick, short-legged bull, who is. siring SEPARATORS. H. FW a . cent. tow thee 
PS. Farmer when writing for sale catalogs.— | #004 calves, and is of the type the breed In their initial advertisement this sea- | ar “e ‘ot Tk wean 613 Raiteay ta. 
Pevertis votice, needs, The sale will be held at the Yoa- | gon, on page 541, the Vermont Farm Ma- change, Chicago, Ill, calls attention to a 
Is HIGHLY mpc kam farm, near the Milwaukee and ltock | chine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt., tell about | yooK on South Dakota, which:they have 
LY IT ea lebeinihd ANGUS EVENT. Island depots. It follows the Williams | United States cream separators and the just issued This book gives the infor- 
EB) e-blo |. Angus to the number of Polled Durham sale, at Grandview, and service the give They call particular ? Pa bout gl sea he the soma in- 
CE, 1 ) head | be offered April lith and parties can nicely take in both sales. See attention to the few parts there are in the rie oo gr ong Any ne 1 - da. would like to 
5 cath at Se hb Osaka. Naw ous Weenies final announcement, and write for the United States separators, and the me- | shi tellin a the 1OCe aes many Da 
‘ ’ , : Ss A ; . , Paes i lling f e success nany a- 
J Rech Ir, of Botna,, lowa, and | Sle catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- | ehanical washer which enabels the oper- kota farmers, and going into details with 
; % r & Rvya of Irwin, Iown. There | er.-—Advertising Notice. ator to clean the separator in a very short Tce tas Gad eeneioa’ ad Cae akan. Sie 
- Ti to the notes on this offering nq \ time. They also call attention to the | @picag Mil eatin | caniten : ye ? nde 
gee = P * 1icagzo, ilwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
— bedhead the blood of every Angus St Se. oe Se nee placing of the oil tubes, ete., they being are interested in - ving accurate infor- 
Se t he country. Such a vol- At Council Bluffs, Iowa, April 13th, will | so arranged that he oil goes straight thru 1 mation, as they have many miles of rail- 
's x aes DOA heclas cattle linkede up | be held a joint sale of high-class Short- | the p rts it is d sired to oil, in the most road in that state, and they will be glad 
me Mes AS, {f the champions, and the horn cattle, by H. C. Lewis and W. C. direct wa They point out that it does to tell you about the opportunities there 
by b - Parenlage, | 1 offered | C hildren, ef Council Bluffs, and J. FE. | not make any difference whether it is | ,;e@ for the purchase of farm lands at 
4 eee ( iquestioned grity and Mann, of Woodbine, Towa, the sale to be below 7% or summer temperature, that reasonable prices, if you care to consult 
0 even: thie ile a_ significant held at Mr. Lewis’ farm, located on the | the U nited States cream separator give them. Either a postal ecard or letter re- 
ad wt ! ng oO hese two herds, street car line, A spl endid offering of | good re t nd they call attention to quest to Hl. F. Hunter, or Geo. B. Haynes, 
naira eae t re under one n igze- | forty-five head, eleven of which are bulls, | their free Catalog L, which illustrates | General Passenger Agent, 613 Railway 
|AN le ; Kht be said that cnaih not | will be sold at this time. ‘hose familiar | and describes the various sizes in detail, Exchange, Chicago, MNi., will bring the 
Rehiiane. os: other Angus breeding es- | with these three herds represented in this | showing the features of United States | jook above mentioned, and answers to 
Be re ent 4 .  eattle thev sale, and the class of Seotch herd bulls separators in a wi that can not be 4 any questions you may wish to ask.—Ad- 
powell nh, ay f the appear- in service, need not be told that they will in an advertisemen The Vermont I vertising Notice . 
— ee ee ‘ nuse one to { put up an offering worth while There | Machine Co, especially request that 
tT . 
ENTED hava / PF the famous will be Scotch herd header worth going rende! mention Wallaces’ Farmer NORTH DAKOTA BULLETIN FREE. 
v Low Poe to W. A. Me- after, and cows and heifers that will be | asking for Catalog L.—Advertising \ free bulletin and map of facts about 
J and ' 5 ie : : slual le Iditions tc ny herd. The bull the soil, crop ie] experience of set 
orred bY head °aa. Ove two hundred \ inble addition » any herd. i¢ ! L ‘ 
so they cares oo owning chapter to the | offering includes the four- ear-old herd A POWERFUL HOIST. tlers, etc., ha —_ n issued by EB. C. Leedy, 
es fail ie be of & Ryan. This combines | bull Vi; tori: Dale, a red Victoria, sired Something every farm needs is a hoist, eral Imn ation Agent, of Dept. 159, 
monials. of “Fes r t the tw 1 Avondal Zest. He is consigned hy to lift the heavy loads it is necessary to “at Moethern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
s $1.00 dee aa Ame ir. Children, and several of the cows and lift on the farm The Yale & Towne > the purpose of making it easy to se- 
0 st. wh a ‘ volum heifers he sells will have calves at foot by | Mfg. Co., 9 hk. Fortieth St., New York cure this book, M1 _Leedy has. placed an 
rover is car ee p the i Victoria’s Best. Mr. Children also in- | City, announce a powerful, simple, safe advertisement Wallaces’ Farmer, on 
nly. Or anes © UPproached either in numbers | cludes a good Duchess of Gloster, coming | device in their Yale chain hoist. [It can | page 547 ,whir h contains a coupon, the 
direct, re ep in speaking of this firm and | two- yane-e bull, called Choice Sultan, | be used for lifting wagon boxes on and | mailing of which will bring it promptly 
ago, lle Peel den ss transact, we , ing Choice Marquis, that heads | off, for heavy loads of all kinds It is | Information concerning the special low 
wees last. Octet! City Rov: the lewis herd. The cows and heifers | controlled by means of a hand chain, and | fares for_home-s¢ is will also be sup- 
iting treaty 99; 02 they have sold at private consigned by Mr. Children are bred to his | this means that it is unaffected by the | plied by Mr. Leeds Reod the savertises 
¥ 401 females and 103 bulls. After $1,500 Superior Goods, the top bull of the | weather, and is always ready for us. It ment on page 547 Advertising Notice. 
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( cage r 27, 1916 Wi stock 
are f ‘ reg one for share-hold- 
ers, al ls el n f ive booked 
orders on t es s far head 

‘ re ; t 
r t t Ite C t Com] 
for 1t I 2 21,408, a 























ted lo 3} . », compa “N i 
; ear «€ a On t) j l 
It v erest centeres i 
‘ ‘ lower than a r 
a ll vet ‘ d the t 
Pp ‘ ol ‘ . - ti bulls rel g 
n ‘ i ter wl t crop report 
Most of t t i recent we s, the 
exy t 1 s been too moderate to 
be of hel» n n tai g f 1 
pric ; ore ] I iring ! i 
large oO ri eat Canada t n 
in ! ry, With increasing ship- 
ments f ‘ L of ‘ W “ 
levels rv he pr wore re hed 
short time o 1 it \ sta i % t 
the larg part of t eat bou t dui 
ings the t few n ntiis i t i i 
powe of ew ! ‘ lated 
in order to 1 ed b cour- 
aging 1\ ee in pric i pe 
lator orld hipments evkl re 
ru well head of a ear Lom - 
eve! with tft r t ik co from 
North Amer , fo ved at lo tar 
I shipr f i ‘ 1 ar 
tralia he wheat crop of India r 
harvested ‘ t rey ted that ho! 
of ¢ eat t co ry a ! . 
ren to their 1 r § ie of 
old heat ‘ I ‘ } ‘ heer 
’ i ‘ to ‘ 1 h th 
1 ers me ! to 1 
the irpl eri ‘ ‘ d 
quotatie« mipare those 
paid a year ago. ¢ receipts are 
nit le those l ‘ 7 
a i ¢ is ré vith ré t 
FS ‘ 1 ! ( nts hel 
low i: a exp be- 
ing 1 
I 1 wl ] t ) to 
per . , i to ) 
per 1¢ } rm ‘ 1 ! it 
s 1" rb hel ‘ br to oS 
cent ! el resh ¢ ell at 19% 
cent ozen, lil ] } , 
< é i ‘ to ‘ 3 
£ Il at i] ! rto t 
cent ] tabl | ter to 
( cont po l, t co! i 1 
to 22 ts, wl ‘ ' roce 0 ut 
38 t fo tubs nd » Cet 3 for 
prints 
‘ tt price have experienced a bi lift 
Bince the pr ng of the feeder outlet sév- 
eral Wee zo, and thin ste of the 
st 1 1 edler ft } \ ] td- 
vanced es tre ~ to ) pe 10) 
pound h local ( npet h 
rar] nt } er f t ft with « ‘ 
tle } Leet ( t i] part of the 
CO t! i 1 t de t fk co , heif 
ers d mod t ! ‘ tee! ‘ ) le of 
b converted o Tat r low-p | 
cuts of beef, kee ost of t} rie 
These a tions o1 ( ttle are ill 
th most sought fo » tl I I 
are f t to firn p and the last to . 
iside from ti ll percenta 0 t t 
lv prime beeve wl » are tlw Ss 
treme] } h sellers The principal 7 t 
of the ttle holding 1 fe yr ¢ trict 
were 1 to n et pre turely dur- 
ing t winter period, because of ircit 
and dearness ¢ good feeding corn, and 
the poor fattening value of soft corn, and 
since then prices have sonred to levels 
that me inusuall liberal profits to 
stock feed Recent tiles of beef ste 3 
have overed an ext e range of f " 
$7.2 to $1 , With tl best feeders 1 
st ine fre ti ! 
: t 65 to 75, 
a ‘ t { %.¢ In 
ext ] ‘ ve catt ld 
I t ! lone late \ , 
l did ! 0 have 
sold « raore ] h the eason 
ft t  « ‘ araw iT X & 6 
ae l r feeders may be expected, but 
if j oO! ! no seen like . 
t! \ t would tu he ffect- 
eau vi Recent pric for catth 
were the } est sec in long period, 
it} te receipts and uetive 4 z 
eral i t ( dvance 7? t K 
of l last w ht 
$8.50 R h sak of choice to 
prime ers at $9.50 to 
$1 et ( it ) to $9.45, 
M t 60 ind 


$5.25 to Calve ; 
der 1 at to ’ 
to pl f light ven « ¢ ‘ 
feeders that veragec in we . , 
pounds sold fe 

Hogs have been ted wit rreater 
liberality than heret ? the a 
cent boom in pr t t landed he 1} t 
lots above $10 per 100 pounds, and natur- 
ally sharp breaks in prices followed, the 











‘kers and eastern ship} both 





bearish attitudes in their mar- 
et operations. Further breaks in values 
are not at all unlikely if the market is 
kept over-supplied hogs, and th 























recent habit of sellers refusing to part 
with their hogs on the day of arrival, if 
prices are down on that day, and trust- 
ing to luck for advance the following 
day, i esner 1] favorable for them 
s e the packer ¢ t abit of re 

f ng to bu le kk ‘ ept at p 
‘ ount from pr € ] 4 10 1 i ‘ > 
rival lo; ne bein marketed grade 

li a general rule, id the |} of 
t lall of t sell nea the top d 

l a rather narrow 7 pre 

ecelil Wee ] recel tl ‘ 

2 pounds, comparin vith 2] 

wee earlier, 2 pounds a mont 

pe ads four nth £0, 234 

' £0, and 246 pounds two 

for a | 5 period, the I 

have averaged much lighter 

i nin most s, and this de 

' ht has largel offset the j 

number ughtered at the Various ]} ke 
points east nd est. Because d- 

\ ed prices for hogs over most forme 

ears, restr pork od provisions huve 

been marked up to a point that may less- 

en their consumption more or less. ILlors 

Il large} within a range of lo cents ] 

) po = 1 both prime light a 
prime 1] vy hogs are bought for eastern 
$ pment at top prices, with pig tceh- 
ing big discount, Receit reduced re- 
cept ? hog ran n J , 

ith sal at » wi pexS 
bie > 4 » I 

cep, earl wethers tna 
ewes have c¢ ll far higher 
tl 1] } spring, even alter I p 
d re from tin to tir in t 
pr es, t ec { ! micuapee l é 

! olor: © hed i fur i Liit 

‘ ter rt o }) > i 
hain) I 801 er i i 
hear imbs ¢ ria l tinet | t] 
Jrit POHnorn Lio v¢ « ! \ ~ 
i Brine il reasi ( m sold 
t large d ount fro rics paid for 
u orn lots. There Ry ( \ 

| dei d for I ‘ ‘ ] n e { ot 
i irs own, dy e ¢ |] 
| h ponie I the b pu a | hh 
been active bidders in feeding st 

and lambs, their object be 
lessen competition in t 
is fa a yr ble Lia 
sal ‘ made of lamb at § to 
th eders at $19 to $1 , lea 
li old at $9 to $10.50, wethers at 5 
to 2 owe t $5 to $5.75, dl bruce { 
4 ) to i. 4 

liorse were marketed last week mo 
freely than a week earlier, and there wv 
Lai iverage animation in trade, with 
much the best demand centering on arm 
horse of the different type In most 
! Lice the market iowed no quotable 
ch , Sales being made of light south- 
ern hors ound $50 to ) while light 
farm yorker brought ) to 5 l 
medium weights $1(0 to 12 Chu 8 
bromeht $165 to $205, accor & to weight, 
and some bi horses osld at 225 

d son big horses sold at 225 

th pr ‘ extra heavy) aratter 

iv to 0 











Of General Interest | 
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Back Numbers Wanted—Mr. 
hibrarian ‘of the 
of the University 


George <A 





colleg 


of Tllinois, 











writes us that in making up their files of 
Wallaces’ Farmer for binding, they find 
the are short the issues of January %, 
14, a January 23, 1914. Wallaces’ 
Farmer is not » to pply these miss- 
it mumbers, Devenean asks : - 
one who ma hese numbers to spare 
to communicate with him. 


Lantern Slides Show Rural School Prog- 





ress—The extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, at Columbia, recentl; 
obtained 200 colored lantern slides, which 
illustrate the progress, the development 
ind the possibilities of the rural s ool 
in t} United States These lides are 
k ed to towns or to teachers or - 
intendents who < inge to give a se- 





lks of them. 





ure is sent 
» except 
university. 


explaining each ] 


the 





ation, is paid by 


Values and Improved Roads 

county, New Yor where 24 
ave been built, eight 
selected at random _ in- 
cent in value. In 
Which built eighty-four 


Land 
inklin 


In 


Fr 
miles of 


roads 1 
of land 
ed 27.8 per 


Virginia, 


good 
pieces 
Lee 


count 








miles of roads, land advanced 25 per cent 
value, Spottsylvania county, in the 
ne state, improved forty-one miles of 
‘ ; nd the land adjoining sold for 
$ Where previous to the improvement 
had } n bought for just $20 less per 
rm \fter) Manatoe county, Florida, 
had cor ited sixty-four miles of mac- 
‘ 1 shell highway, the land along 
t mad re 1 more than $20 per acre 
in J than two ye , and the land a 
mile Wi from the road showed an in- 
rease of $10 an acre. In Wood county, 
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- 
Ohio, where land has been drained and | the suit was pending. The ite of 
bounded by limestone pikes, the values | all the overcharg for whici ts are 
have risen from $70 to $250 per acre. filed is said to be over 500,! 

Modern Starting, Lighting and Ignition Standard Schools Progress—s yearg 
System—The automobile man who wishes | ago, a movement was started to ndard. 
thorely to uns stand h car, will wel- ize the 10,600 one-room countr ols of 
come the new book on “Starting, Lighting Ilinois. Nearly 2,500 of them have 
and Ignition,’ by VPage. The electrical met the minimum requirement, and res 
‘ tei of ar itomobile is hurd for the rar ed their dipomas, Authorit esti- 

verag ial o understand. This ney te that for ry one which com 
bor ‘aD shed in March, 1916, goes into plied tii the full requirements, there are 
thie ol iver n detail, but at the 1 e Which have met part of the uire 
s time simply, and without any con- ments. As we pointed out a ye or two 
fusing u of ‘hnical language. a. 48 a 1, some of the schools were 
designed hoth for repair me and for auto- fied in stopping when they got rted at 
mobile owner who have had but little school impro aie To give s hoolg 
experience The cost $1.50, and it may an ideal to work for, standard S set 
be orders d thru Wallaces’ Farmer. superior one-room schools. The de. 

7a zd Inds Were so that it seemed it 
id }t iY } I any school] \ 1 
Farm Contracts Between Landlord and . a hee hig hoc would 
: ee th : rourtee) schoo! yw oe 
Tenant—\V. C. Tichenor, of Ohio, has it ‘ ae W are 
just published hook on the subject of | 2O"0! ‘te Aggde ah ne a have 
: Sw j ac 7 tare % 
inten Cantante steiween an@iond ani tl eir dip omas. I ve others isked 
Tenant.”’ Mr. ‘Viehenor has rendered a See a poses ga cee tage Pte superio lires 
real service by the publication of this sistas ae 8 : re a sia ' Ng tO- 
; . vards the ideal, 
book, which , so far as we know, the | ° oe 2 — 
only one which deals adequately with this ? Rie 
ok Pk. einai Fe caer) ie High Schoo! Testing Corn—The high 

s ‘ ofries , ee . Aga hor « a Cc lhne wrinawie ; 
various agreements which are made in , spelen ah ; be ee Ou lowa, 
lease vith their legal interpretation and | ; sei case wee farmers of the 
refere ‘ to decisions which have been | ; . 2 fe erie ral 

| taught 4 8¢ and the ji r 
! e | the courts. It is a book which |} ny ; a hool, a1 th : 

ill be found valuable by every landlord, nat a e course 
It sells for $3, and may be secured thru : Lee Sle rape el Pe. 
Wallace ’ Fart er ? 1 ree ft s corn, he giving 

a rv to farmers who support the 

‘ 7 school with their iXes, ¢ la the sa 

O!d Country Animals—The International | : yee? ser ts sip) iso cel ie ae 
Institute of Agriculture, in their July 1, ; tes ae CSIs dents 

‘ . Va tbl experience long with t theg- 
1915, estimate on the number of animals Seeds Regia ee meee sited 
of all ages on the farm: France, say | ao Sant ene Te no Ae 
t e@ are 19 cattle, 12.182.189 sheep, | 228 240 ears, or three bushels, at a time, 

et ge rae gee : : aids oe hen wl hool receive the « six 

7! e, and 469,14 goats. J |] ; Beis: . oe 
figure how a decrease in numbe from 1 “STNG sre removed trom Gilterent parts 

‘ y 1 oj ‘ r at 
the report of six months pri to Aa ad Maeno ay ene Ce von 
date, of ttl 172 shee TF, Hsaeanale ee: hich prove vigorous are put 

ite i ‘s , 114 She " - 4 A 
< ind G68 goat That which is + ("4 themselves; those which show 
t nt e of a ls in Fi ‘ veae ts, 1 different pile d those 

] ( s I nimal | art } { r? nat ) " r 
liapply equally to all other warring na- | " “a ay mspong { sty ‘ parate 
i t efore, it will be profitabl ry | Pie n thie farmer ge his corn back, 
; : Inited St sae t yt he know \ h part of it is good for feee 
main") o lite eltat ao 

their pe t onsel the sn ¢ | onl e 3 best secd ¢ , and 
1 m 1 { Ve lit to e! | re h die - sie grow if ulit seed 
lo Lb a2 to fecd the worl : . we aa cigases 

. . Lyon County, Minnesota—Lots of ow 

Farm Accounts Simplified—in th C- | sh ry aa es / a pea Pe ‘os } ne . 

( int | lished b the Orange d | ‘ { 4 yn ] f l: so 

' ‘ ) 1 ‘ 7 
Co., and ten bD. H. Ot professor | COM ; et Ma ie the 

) « t ov TT 
ot farm 1 wigement in the | Vel of | old To biti. 
\Wiseor f ’ 71] metl i | }re cre here LO n have made 
f « ’ 3a © ) leat } prices Wie e in tl ) belt, 
ne aalicnes = a‘ i aoa gs | d good crops of il de ! 1 grains 
lit tin ri h day should keep the book [esis i Pace a Lyo 4 : iesota, 

t No ’ nan the nods” 

a bo the niicake, S06 tbat the wiener will | ere . ( ] ed vm a ad at 
‘ees . , ‘shag | an) eled nd on the I Some 
know at a glance just what his income epee , 

) t vite ( 11 ( t are 
has bee for an ionth, where it came Mee pre 4 . # rn 
irom, nd it will show how disbursements : wags } és pir i pep fen 
hist’ breve } ] neluding a feed record é pate 1B cattl te win 
fe er hix a a ae rT} tering el] The re some advantages 

ren if ve Stock Kept. . 1 ° 

, n Minne t t fo d in Jowa One 

price n d it may be ordered thre ar aon dicate iets eee 

Wallac j 1 ! the tre school book law her other is 
\ ‘ vrine 

the better condition of the school!lhouses, 

: Which at ventilated scientificall ila- 

Three Laboratory manuals in Element- | 9.00. ~ aber ' 

es of « ! school teac rs ¢ or 

ary Agriculture-—-We are 1 receipt from 3 ners ar per 

: . a 4 month.—cC, L. Graffunder 
JOHN VV ile ®& pons, ol three lavoratory 
i als, one ¢ the study of crops, an- —— . 
other « soils, and another On market | 
gardenia There is new i in | sige 


notiing 


three books. They give the cus- 








toma exercises to be performed by the 
pupil or teacher in illustration of the fun- 
chain tal 4 oO1 ag ui ré, The illus- 
trat s are good, and the explanations 
of procedure are brief and to the point. 
These little booklets are of convenient 
size for laboratory work, and the cost is 
moderate, being 85 ceuts for the crop 
manual, 60 cents for the soil manual, and 
7> cents for the little booklet on market 
gardening, They may be ordered thru 


Wallaces’ Farmer at the prices indicated. 


tos Owned by Farmers—Someone has 


Au 





out that one family in every 
the United States owns an auto- 
ind that 67 per cent of all autos 
dob farmers It is 
that the number will 
‘y eight families before 

“he vrowth of the aute 
the last ten years Ss 

Ow 5 ol ¢ Ler 

ears: 100 2; 190%, '; 
LS B 1910, > 
[3ii. Ua 5 eit a 
1914, 615,000; 1915, 703,527. The proportion 
of motor vehicles to population of the 
United States is one car for every forty- 





tht The proportion of motor 
curs to miles of improved road is one to 
one. 


persons. 











Suing Railroads for Overcharges—Live 
stock shippers, commission merchants and 
others, who have been overcharged for 
shipments of freight in Missouri, are suing 
the railroads for the recovery of more 
than a million and a half of dollars. One 
claim is as high as $8,000, while others are 
as low as The plaintiffs claim they 
have been charged more than the maxi- 
mum allowed by a state law. It seems 
that in 19%, the railroads secured an in- 
junction to prevent the enforcement of the 


maximum freight law, and 
charging the higher rates. The state ap- 
pealed to the supreme court, which held 
that the maximum tariff law was valid. In 
the meantime, the railroads continuea to 
charge their own rates, and much live 
stock was shipped over the roads while 


they kept on 








LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


ort-horn hetfer 
t-horn bull 





3 years old and heifer calf; two 


calves: two Aberdeen-Angus bull 





calve Hereford bull calf: Poland-China yearling 
bear; cholera immune spring pigs of the Poland- 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berksbire, Chester White and 


Hampshire breeds of excellent quality 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Howa State College, A 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 

















Seotch and Scotch topped. Among them Tavevts 
cagoue: a splendid July yearling; a Honey Flower 
Ah lf dozen choice Scotch calves from vt months. 

5s. Victor of W ayside 2a ti untless 
Geen. The , we is the bulls. 
Ply SOMERS Co., Hinton. lowe 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-h« which {0 
the main represent the Cumberland hitehall Sule 
tan and Choice Goods strains ‘The y are of the 
Augusta. Victoria and Secret fam! ‘ y. Young 
sulls coming on for sale HENRY STENBERG. Elmore, ales. 


SALES ‘TENTED 


breed stock 
Rates rear 






ke a spec 


] ‘alty of tenting pur 
iywhere in 


the It stale 
Services in the ring free. 
EK. BOOHEI! Danbury, 


intincdetd pieusoirine 


TAMWORTHS a 


corn he 


Iowa 
nasil 





ated 


lot of Oct 





We after ‘a cholc € 














pigs in = rs and sex 0 

suit. T are great, roomy 

lluws and mostly sired by Haas dip hian King and 

( Colles Boy’s Equal. Am also breeding & choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber -B MACKOY, I agut, lowa 
 onenease 








MULE 


FOOT HOGS. ee 


Registered herd. 
Bred gilts now 
AL LOWAY, Elisberrys Mo. 

enna 


Oe eee 


Mule Foot Hogs 


ready. HH. ¢, 





BI Ey ots wns 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa otate fe 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired 
Biack Emerald. 


H. H. REED, Marengo, low® 
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A FREE BOOK OF BARN PLANS. 
Our rea desiring to build a new 
ur er to remodel an old barn already 
bare will much to interest them in 
built, ve oox of barn plans which the 
the jet Mi nery Co., of 2804 Court St., 
Lower la. Ic , have recently issued. It 
sh ein fif' one representative designs 
song ul horse barns, combination 
ee eneral purpose barns, as well as 
an , des ens for hog houses, hay sheds, 
othe en houses, etc. Thirty-two pages of 
chicken are devoted to general con- 
the ion oblems, such as concrete 
k, layi? the floors, ventilation, ete. 
* careful of this book will be worth 
ioe 4 deal to Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
aa re terested in putting up a new 
bi of any kind this year, or in remodel- 
bar 4s most of our readers know, the 
Leaden Machinery Co. are makers of 
parn equipment of all kinds, having. fur- 
nished the equipment of many of the 
very best barns in) lowa, and all over 
the Un ite d States. Their bird-proof barn 
qoor hangers, litter carriers, feed carriers, 
feed tru ow stalls and stanchions and 
mangers f and bull pens, étc., make a 
most attractive and complete line of barn 
equipment, d the Louden Machinery Co, 
wil not only be glad to send their barn 
plan pook, but likewise the interesting 
catalog and special literature for the va- 
rious barn ejuipment they make. They 
pave desisned nearly 4,000 barns, and 
ts will give any questions 


1 to ask with regard to barns 
ittention, rendering you any 


They are” satisfied that 
experience in designing barns 
em to help you plan your 
it will give vou the greatest 
nd the greatest economy of 


laces’ Farmer 
—- ial catalog will 
souden Company. 






nention of Ws: 
. for their 
i by the 
otice, 


DEAL HEATING. 





Not many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
will be much concerned about heating for 
the next months, but it is none too 
early,to get all the information you can 
on heating t) new home you expect to 
build, or « hanging the heating plant 
in the hon ilready built. A reasonable 
investment in a good heating plant will 
mean much ore comfort for the farm 
family. The city home which is not heat- 
ed all over is now a rare exception. There 
is really no reason why the farm home 
should not have the same comfort. When 
you take into consideration the years of 
service which «a heating plant will give, 
the cost is really very little per year, and 
a well-heated, comfortable home often 











means freedom from sickness, especially 
for the younger members of the family, 
and for the “oy folks for whom heat is a 
necessity deal Heating’ is the title of 
a bookiet the American Radiator Co., 
Dept. F-26, Chicago, Tl, have issued, 
giving information with regard to their 


heating plants, and 
and boilers have 


hot water and steam 
their American radiators 


been a standard of heating apparatus for 
a good many years. If vou would like to 
know just about what it will cost you to 
heat uur house with hot water, if you 
will give them accurate information con- 
cerning the size of the rooms, ete., the 
American Ltadiator Go. will be glad to 
have their expert engineers go into the 
matter carefully, and give you a con- 


cost of install- 
heating.—Ad- 


servative estimate of the 
ing hot water or steam 
Vertising Notice. 


SHOES FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 


A company which has made a specialty 
of comfort shoes for the whole family, and 
who have given particular attention to the 
making of women’s shoes, is the F. Mayer 
Boot and Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 

whose advertisement will be found on 
page 533. They illustrate in this adver- 
tisement the Martha Washington C'om- 
fort shoes, in several different styles, 
there being thirty-three different styles 
to choose from: The trade-mark name, 
Martha Washington, with the Mayer em- 
blem, appears on the sole of each shoe, 
and it is their guarantee of satisfactory 
Service. Other Mayer shoes are Mayer 
Honorbilt shoes ing all styles, for men, 
women and children; Dry-Sox wet weath- 
er shoes; Honorbilt cushion shoes; and 
our readers can get information coneern- 
ing the full line at their dealer’ s, or if he 
does not handle the F. Mayer Boot and 
Shoe Co. shoes, they will deem it an es- 
Pecial favor if you will write them, and 
they will see that you receive full infor- 


mation concerning the various styles for 
men, women and children.—Advertising 
Notice, 


THE FEEDING OF TANKAGE. 


A whole lot of excellent information on 
pinkage can be obtained in the feeding 
eg issued by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., of 
— 367, Feed Sales Dept., Austin, ‘Minn., 
on of Hormel’s Red Seal Digester 
ocukage, Which they guarantee 60 per 
oo protein. This tankage is made from 
a trimmings s and fatty materials taken 
nalene hited States government inspected 
to the and it gives an excellent balance 
ng ration, supplying the protein which 
best essential an element for getting the 
Hi, t results | in growing pigs. The booklet 
doubte Hormel & Co. have issued un- 
pi ni will be interesting to our read- 
ar ~~ Suggest that they drop a pos- 
ak ard or letter request to the above 

lress therefor. -Advertising Notice. 


THE VELIE AUTOMOBILE FACTORY. 


An excellent idea of the factory where 


‘tlie automobiles are made can be gained 


by r 
eferring to the illustration in the Velie 
a diane ment 


idly ea t in this issue. This splen- 
a Ww i cae gy factory is one of the rea- 
104 Ve olin web * Velie Motor Vehicle Co., 0 
to put le Place, _oline, Ill., are enabled 
, out the Velie Six they do, at the 


Wh) Rarer ¢ This Velie Six is equipped 
his Ghatinc tal unit power plant, and 
One of hog ttal engine is recognized as 
™) the best automo bile engines made. 





- ie has the two-unit electric 
rena 9 push t utton ntatter, deep uphol- 
tures wy ag y leather, and many fea- 
hott pimp it an attractive car to 
Manmfans, cunt! and city buyer. The 

urers give Wallaces’ Farmer 





readers a special invitation to visit their 


factory, 
get in 
secure 


and thew want you likewise to 
touch with the Velie* dealer, and 
a demonstratién of the new Velie 
Six. The'very interesting catalogs they 
have issued, describing it fully, can be 
had for the asking, as well as the name 
of the Velie dealer nearest you, if you do 
not know it. The mention of the paper 
when writing them for the catalog will 
be heartily appreciated.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


A BALL-BEARING CLIPPING 
MACHINE. 


A machine which makes quick work of 
ball-bearing 


clipping the horse, is the 


clipping machine of the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., of (-611 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, ml... selling at the very reasonable 
price of $7.50. you would like to see 
the machine before buying it, and your 
dealer does not keep it, send the ¢ *hicago 
Flexible Shaft Co. $2, and they will ship 
it C. O. D. for the balance. They spe- 
cialize in clipping machinery, selling ’a 


sheep-shearing machine and a 
machine which is very popular. 
esting literature concerning all of 
machines can be had by writing 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. at the 
address.—<Advertising Notice. 


Inter- 


Recent Public Sales 


CEDAR RAPIDS ANGUS SALE AVER- 
AGES $344. 
Angus sale 
Iowa, March 2tth, by 
Vurzbacher, Moorley, Iowa; P. 
J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa, and P. J. 
Leahy, Williamsburg, Iowa. <A 
of Angus breeders was present from sev- 


A very successful 
at Cedar 


Miller & 


tapids, 


eral different states, some of them com- 
ing a long distance. Some of the tops 
of the auction went to the Hartley Stock 
Farm, of Page, N. D., and the Cutler 
Stock Farm, of lonia, Mich., the former 
securing the Donohoe herd bull, Black 
Edward D., at $800, and the latter paying 
$600 tor the Miller & Wurzbacher twelve 
months old bull, Black Bandon, one of 
the top young bulls of the auction. <A 
cage” sg Blackbird Laddie, from the 
same firm, topped the sale at $900, going 

( Rh. Snow & Sons, Keystone, lowa, 
ee half-brother, Black Bronson, a 
June calf of show conformation, went to 


Col. W. Hf. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa, at $700, 


and another young bull by the same sire 
sold for $600, to G. Lockerse, Clarion, Ia. 
One of the best bred young bulls of the 
auction, Black Benz 2d, also from the 
Miller & Wurzbacher consignment, — 
to I’. T. Martin, Wall Lake, lowa, at $500, 
These young bulls were all sired by ‘Bel- 
fast, the superior Black Woodlawn bull 


Miller & Wurzbacher herd, 
Belfast bulls 


that heads the 
and the ten head of young 
this firm had in the sale made an aver- 
age of over $500, which establishes a rec- 
ord for Belfast as the sire of herd head- 
ers. The top price for females was $675, 
the Erica cow, Brookside Ercilla, con- 
signed by VP. i! Donohoe, going at that 
price to H. D. Miller, Morley, lowa. A 
number of others sold above $500, as will 
be noted by the list of sales appended. 
The average on the fifty-one head in the 
sale was $544, with the bull average go- 
ing close to $400. Silas Igo did the block 


work, assisted by Auctioneers Cooper, 
Brock and Fagan. A list of sales follows: 
COWS. 
Brookside Blackbird 7th, June, ’07; 
Wm. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa ....$250 
Blackbird Adaline 2d, Sept., ’08; HL F. 
Sheeland, Atkins, Iowa ............. 200 
Momount Blackbird, Oct., °’09; John 
Cash, Holbrook, Towa. ....2< 0266000 225 
Elgin inekeap, Sept., 10; Chas. Esch- 
er, Jr., OBtNA, TOWS ....cccecce socsns ae 
Brookside Blackbird 4ist, Mar., °14; 
G. A. Woods, Mechanicsvile fa.... 200 
Eramera 2d, Oct., '07; Arthur i. Mal- 
lory, Hampton, owa EAE Pa 405 
Brookside Ercilla, Oct.,. “7095 ae 
Miller, Morley, Iowa 


Enchantress Lady, Oct., ‘11; e KF. ‘Hail, | 
Mechanicsburg, II. ....... » 

Ensign’s [rica Oakworth, May, “LL: : 
Cc. E. Woods, Mechanicsville, fowa. 535 


Elma of Quietdale, June, 12’: Alex. 
Spear & Son, he ER. id 'iveae d 
Evanoff, May, “13; H. D. Miller, Mor- 
lye, ty Sie eee ee 575 


Kentoma 2d, Sept., "10; J. Tudor & Son 245 
Katie Pride P., Sept., '10; Wm. Cash.. 425 
Norwalk Queen 3d, Oct., '08; Meier 
Bros., Melbourne, olwa ........ a 
Glenfoil Coquette 4th, Apr., ‘1: 
Yoakam, McCausland, rrr... 
Blackbird of South Oaks - Jan., '07; 3 


Wleiae TOR, nce ccccccdccccsccces fi 
Blackbird of Macdale 24, Sept., “TY: 
Alex. Spear & Son ...... dgdiaaeas See 
Shenandoah Blackbird 34, “Mar., is 8 
. L. Hill, Low Moor, lowa........ 200 
Shenandoah Blackbird 4th, June, '11; 
f. A. Pudil, Swisher, Iowa........ . 250 
Shenandoah Bryre, June, ‘13; J. C. 
Kimball, Springville, Iowa ......... 200 


Blackbird Belinda 3d, Oct., 





Miller, Morley, Iowa ....... anes 215 
Glenmere Blackcap 4th, Oct., “3445 Ww. | 
J. Galbraith, Algona, Iowa ........ 530 

Brookside Blackbird 44th, Nov., 14; 
H. D. Miller, Morley, Iowa ......... 330 
Glenmere Blackbird 15th, Jan., °15; y. 
Chas. Wecher, FF. «.cccccceseccvccce 225 
Glenmere Queen 17th, Aug., '12; Wm. “ 
R. Blake, Low Moor, Iowa ....... 205 
3eauty Queen Mother; Apr., ’12; Chas i 
TEGONGE, DUS oie e cidecscnisadc tess ebaesase 65 
Glenmere Queen 18th, Oct., '13; J. F. 
Hall, Mechanicsburg, Ill. .......... 80 
Queen May, Sept., ’'14; M. W. Desinpentsis 
PAI, TOWR ace ioseuiaeaes ithe eee 2 
BULLS. 
Glenmere Allan, Mar., 15; C. L. Riddle, 
Wt. Vernon, TOWR. 6c cccccwdeicencews 
Glenmere Knight, Mar., ’ 
cise. Tomiek,. Th. o6accvcckians véness 
Otto B., Nov., = W. 
Wyman, lowa pital ier ae pidias vioh AlN oie aia mcaimce 
Edward « W., Nov., 
kerse CiPIO, DOE v6.c.cas.kveenesas 





Lad W. 2d, Oct., 


Black ; ; ; 
Central City, Iowa ......... 330 


Briney, 


combined 


their 
the 
above 


was held 


big crowd 





Black Bronson, June, '15; = H. ‘Cup 
er, Hedrick, NOWES coece 
Blackbird Laddie 5th, Oct., “V4; c. R. 
Snow & Son, Key stone, TOWS. <.<:-. 


Black Benz 2d, Oct., °14; F. T. Mar- 
tin, Wall Lake, Nee sii ae. 
Black Brandon, Mar., "15; Cutler Stoc 
Farm, lonia, Mich. pinta eeahe-«64.menes 
Exira W., Mar., ’15; W. J. “Crump & 
Son, Morrison, BUMS Wadanit we cccne ies 
Killinger, Apr., °15; Ww. Cc. Rickey & 
Son, Thornburg, ae ener 
Maple Manse Knight, M. Ford, Cedar 
pO eee 
Maple Manse Ensign, Sept., '13; Geo. 
Brasted, Grundy Center, olwa ..... 
Ballinero, Apr., '12; J. Tudor & Son, 
CALE. (NOIR coccccdonséncnewne 
Black Edward D., Oct., °13; "Hartley 
Stock F arm, Pets eee Be oc temcnee 
Lot &, Jan., "1; Fr. &. Corkhill, Fair- 
DN BEE Gen ckhacscuneduaeamuidece neue 
Lot 16, Sept., '14; Rhodes & Blakney 
Kellogg, lowa Sara biewrerece aiematecealerer eines 
Lot 53, Mar., 15; Earl Elijah, Clar- 
POG. PWN nda cacccdanece pneeoene ees 


190 


325 


COLONEL COOPER’S ANGUS SALE. 


Col. W. H. 
held a 
his well 
joining 


Cooper, 
successful Angus cattle 

improved Eastside Farm, 
town, March 23d. His sale 
vilion was not large eneugh to seat 
crowd, many of which came in on 
trains. An offering of fifty head 
sold, making a total of $7,845. 
age of $156.9), while not high, was 
isfactory. The top of the auction 
the Erica cow, Erica McHenry 1 
bought by Chas. Escher, Jr., 
at $435, with a heifer 
Merritt & Son, Allerton, lowa, got 
good Erica cow, terica 5th of L. P., 
bull calf, at $269. This firm got sev 
other good ones also. Chas, 
Fairfield, lowa, was another good bu 
securing several head, ineluding Bi: 
bird of elm Glen 2d, at $350. Auction 
Igo and Reppert did the selling, 
by Henss and Martin. A list of si 
follows: 

COWS. 

Blackbird of Elm Glen 2d, Oct., °13 
Chas. Heisel, Fairfield, iowa. 
Blackbird of (lJuietdale 27th, Jan., 

J. Johnson, Fairfield, Iowa..... 
Maple Manse B lackbird 20th, 
GG. -EPGIWOk 6.63 sewednme 
Black Lady of Manse July, "13; Frank 
Giltner & Son, Ottumwa, Iowa.... 
Maple Manse Black Bonnie, Apr., '14; 
ag, “SIRO. 5 <ics cncees «anes ame emea 
Maple Manse Black Ida, May, ‘14; 
Frank Mulen, South English, lowa.. 
Maple Manse Princess, Aug., ‘14; — 
Cline, Knoxville, lowa she 
Blackbird of Cherokee 8th, Nov., “409: 
Frank Giltner & Son ; 
Maple Manse Blackberry, Sept., 
Wim. Cash, \Williamsburg, lowa.... 
Erica 5th of Lincoln Park, June, ’06 
(and b. calf); C. P. Merritt & Son, 
PEOTEON, ROW os. 5:0 0'nns soe o:6s00i6 ae'ece\sieum 
Krica McHenry 1th, Jan., '09 (and ec. 
ealf); Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, lowa 
Kathleen of Cherokee, Aug., ’02 (and 
b.. cat); C. P.. Merritt & Som....«.. 
Ruth 3d of Elm Glen, May, '12; €. P. 
Merritt & Son ........ 
Baby Queen Cera, Feb. 
J. i. Bauman, ee 
Fay Princess, Sept. hail 
ota, lowa 
Fay Bloom, 
Keswick, 


07; C. HL. & 
eee 
L. Lyle, Ke- 


Nov., ‘02 
OEE rains had whintamsiak ects 
Fay Bloom 3d, Aug., '14; oe Lyle.... 
Lady Ellnora, June, 13; Stoner Bros., 
South Iinglish, lowa 
Ellnora 2d, Apr., '14; P. de 
Holbrook, lowa 
Delma 6th, Apr., ‘14; 
dyville, lowa ... 
Lady Ida of Macdale, 
& Wright, Russell, 


aetate pares " 
| a ern 


Heisel, 


1 
10; Allen cn 


of Hedrick, lowa, 
sale 


at 
ad- 
pa- 
the 
the 
was 


The aver- 


Sat- 
was 
8th, 


Botna, low: ty 
calf at foot. C. 


the 
and 
eral 
of 
yer, 
wek- 


eers 
assisted 
iles 





June, ‘15; 





Black Advance W. 2d, Feb., °15; R. J. 


Hadley, Grinnell, Iowa ............ 300 
Black Advance W. 2d, Jan., '15; A. J. 

Baird, Lisbon, Iowa ....... gee 
Cooper’s Ida, Mar., '14; C. E. “North- 

cut, Taintor, lowa ... aernecaasé ae 
Queen 2d C., Mar., '15; L. Lyle....... 100 


Bethel Ridge Heather, by 02; Mr. . 
Bevens, Batavia, Iowa oeeencenens 
Kintore Black Bell, July, “408; Cc iL. 


MOM Sik canes cuawnassarkeeee 120 
Maple Manse Zelma, Apr., '06 (and b. 

calf); W. B. Gardner, Dudley; lowa. 145 
Maple Manse Zelma 2d, Oct., 42 (and 


b. calf); Gramlich Bros., 


Dudley, Ia. 170 
Honey Creek Neatness 2d, "05 


Feb., °05; 


ES ig a AP 
Violet Rhoda, Apr., '11; M. F. Benton, 

MI IE © 0 6:4 o:S'evaceharesw'¥.6:6.4:6.noarene 135 
Blue Violet, May, '10; F. L. Gramlich. 145 
Queen Esther B., July, "11; E. Russell, 


Lacey, lowa 


Ogarita Favorite, May, '10; E. Russell 130 

Neatness d3, Feb., "11; Allen & “WwW right, 
RET NEEL Osis ecccdwtiadatanrgees 140 

Pride G. of Glendale, June, '14; Frank 
Mullen, South Engfsh, Iowa....... 200 

Queen of Hedrick, May, ‘li: W. B. 
GRPGMEP 2 wccccccsses 


Neatness 6th, Feb., 
Schaad’s Ogarita, 
Nectarine 3d, Feb., ‘13; 











Neatness 7th, Apr., '15; L. Lyle...... 100 
Queen Schaad, June, '15; L. Lyle... 100 
BU LLS. 

Blackbird Manse 8d, May, °15; P. 
CRS FOr ae er err ee 120 
Hedrick Manse, Feb., D. J. John- 
som, Fairfield, Towa ...occcerccsccce 175 
Schaad G., Feb., 15; E. L.” Weaver 
Farmington, Iowa .......cccccccccce 
Schaad G. 2d, Feb., °15; H. T. Lind- 
a a eee 115 
Jovian King, Mar., "15: P. J. Donohoe. 100 
Jovian Lad, Mar., °15; P. Morris, 
Stockport, OlWA cccicccccsccccecsdcace 3 
Black Manse, Mar Donohoe 100 
isther’s Knight "15; Ben 
Myer, Dudley, Towa 3 
Black Sehaad, Apr., ’ 
sick, Pella, fowa 235 
Hedrick Manse , la 
Escher, Rose Hill, Iowa ........... 15 
SUMMARY 
49 females sold for $6,265; aver., $159.12 
10 bulls sold for $1,480; average, 148.00 
+60 head sold for $7,845; average, 156.90 


The Technique of sevinaiinie An excel- 
lent work on the technique of irrigation 
is “Practical Irrigation and Pumping,” by 
Fleming. Mr. Fleming is an engineer, 
and his discussion of the engineering 
problems of irrigation is the best we have 
yet seen. [fis chapters on the sinking of 
wells and the numping of water are espe- 
cially good \ll who are vitally interested 
in irrigation should have this book. It is 
especially designed for the man who is 
trying to solve certain definite problems 
in irrigation. The price is $2, and the 
book may be ordered thru this office. 








POLAND-CHINA 


BOAR PIGS FOR’ SALE 


of last August and September farrow, weighing up 
to W0 pounds. Just right for immediate service. No 
better breeding—-no better pigs. A right price for 


quick sale. Address 
HENRY BROS. CO., Sheldon, lowa 


Short-horns For Sale 


Twenty-five cows and heifers agd eight bulls, in- 
cluding twelve coming 2-year heifers, at $125 each. 
Call or write, 


GEO. McKERG, 





Marengo, lowa 











western Iowa this spring. 


H. C. LEWIS, Mer., 





COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer 


Breeders’ Sale of Scotch and Scotch Topped 


:| SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


FROM THE HERDS OF 


H. C. LEWIS, Council Bluffs, lowa 
W. C. CHILDREN, Council Bluffs, lowa 
J. E. MANN, Woodbine, lowa 


THE SALE TO BE HELD AT 


Council Bluffs lowa, Thursday, April 13 


45 Head—34 Cows and Heifers, {1 Bulls 


We are selling an extra choice lot of Scotch cattle in the 
sale, among which area strictly choice lot of Scotch bulls and 
some of the best Scotch cows and heifers 
Among these are Cruickshank 
Secrets, Victorias, Marsh Violets, Duchess of Glosters, Dainty 
Dames, Orange Blossoms, Gardenas, Queen of Beautys, 
Countess of Aberdeens: and other popular Scotch families. 
Some highly creditable Scotch topped sorts are also listed. 
The entire offering is in splendid condition and you will find 
this one of the best offerings of the spring season. 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


hat will be sold in 


Write for 
Address 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


March 31, 1916, 





— 

















Annual Offering From the World’s Greatest Herd of 


ABERDEEN 
ANGUS 


110—HEAD CATALOGUEB—110 


Sale to take place at 


So. Omaha, Neb., 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April {f and 12 


“2224 20 Bulls of Serviceable Ages; a 





4 
| 





use Of our opportunit 








champions and sires of champions. 


GREAT CATTLE—GREAT PEDIGREES 


40 Blackbirds, including a number of Blackcaps; 30 Trojan Ericas; 25 Prides. Ten fine specimens of the famous McHenry 
herd, which we recently purchased, are listed. Also a few imported cows. 
Imp. Eurotas of Finlarig, Glenfoil Thickset 2d, Baden Lad, Imp. Eston of Eshott, Imp. Prince Felix, Prince Felzer, Eston of Den- 
ison, Imp. Black Jester, Bromo, Earl Marshall, Kelberg, Protine, Imp. Edward R., and a number of other celebrities. They are 
Not an inferior individual is listed. Not one for which any excuse need be offered. Per- 
haps the largest number of 1500 to 1700 lb. cows are listed that have been sold in recent years. 
that the public is always willing to pay for a good article when they know it is right. 
should we offer other than what the public expects of us. We want satisfied customers. A banquet will 
be held the evening of April 11th. Ask for our illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CHAS. ESCHER, Jr., Botna, lowa, or 
SILAS IGO, FRED REPPERT, W. H. COOPER and ARMENTROUT, Auctioneers 


» unk | Fewof RareHerd Heading Quality 


Examiner E. 2d and Erinor are two of them; both by Imp. Earl Eric. 


Ebrito of Homedale 2d is another, a show bull ef ex- 
quisite lines and breed character. 


Ninety young cows with 45 calves at foot that champion the best the breed has produced. 


Note the list of sires represented—Imp. Earl Eric, 


Knowing this, we would not be making 


Address for same either 


ESGHER & RYAN, Irwin, lowa 





It has been our experience 


























SHORT -HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Ten Scotch bulls, roans and reds, 8 to 16 months 
old; sired by Excelsior 370140, a son of choice Sultan 
2d, from note® Scotch families—Violet, Aurora, 
Duchess of Gloster and Gwendoline Cruickshank 
Wil! also sell my herd bull, Excelsior 370180; age 3 
years; color, dark roan. He is of smooth blocky type 
and good breedere Write or come and see me. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 


Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


We now have 17 young bulls on hand and will also 
sell some good cows and betfers. All Scotch and 
strong in the biood of the champion Whitehall Mar- 
shall. by Whitehall Sultans Several of the best bulls 
are roans of the Cruickshank Lavender, Miss Rame- 
den and Marr Missie families. Prices reasonable. 
Inspection invited. Can ship over Rock Island, M. 
& St. L.. Northwestern and C, B, & Q. Rys. 


KRIZER BROS., Eddyville, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires. Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulls—great sires, The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bus are bigh class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 

Farm neac Cartersvilje. 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Son of the Great Avondale 





Greenfield, Iowa 














Heads our herd of fashionably bred Scotch cows 
Special—Extra choice lot of young Scotch bulls by 
Selection, Marshal's Sultan and other noted sires. 


From extra good mothers. Priced worth the money, 
Some show material. Earni adj 
G. H. GEORGE, 






BAPTON MANO : offering « few extra good, 
thick 
bi 


red Scotch DSulls sired 


y Scotch Avon 315678 ist at la. siate fair) and from 
dams that are from imported sires and dams of the 
most. popular blood lines, Our cows are very heavy 


milkers. Visit us; wecan suit you. A. ©. LAN. 
BAM. Sheldon, iowa. 


Short-horns Offe red 





few ung COW nd heifers rhe real n <- 
ers t é : Al ‘ I I 
HUNTER & THOMPSON. Dike, lowa 
Maine Vailey Short-horns 
Established in 1872 lierd headed ttish 
8 et ri ) Bull calves to 121 iby Mas 


visit the far 
fentral City, Towa 


Leno H. Kollins, 
Suc r to lap & Dunn 


i to 
20 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 
Reds, whites and roans; also a few heifers, tuber 
culin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 278201 and 
Burwood Duke 308446 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 

















Rockford, lowa | 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


Polled Durhams 
and Percherons 


To he sold at the Yoakam Farm, °/ miles north of 


Webster, Keokuk County, lowa, 
Wednesday, April 5 


30 POLLED DURHAMS, 4 PERCHERONS 


The Percherons including three mares and an extra good 
three-year-old stallion. 

We are offering a very useful, well bred lot of double stand- 
ard Polled Durhams at this time. All but five head belong to 
Scotch or Cruickshank families, including a half dozen Sweet- 
briers, a very choicely bred and profitable family in this herd. 
Other good Scotch families represented are Rose Alpine, Orange 
Blossom, Broadhooks, Mysie, Lady of the Meadow and Lady 
Knowlwere. 

The 12 bulls in the offering include the 8-year-old herd bull, 
Clan Gauntlet X,a white Rose Alpine, sired by White Guntlet X; 
also good young bulls of choice Scotch breeding, three of them 
Sweetbriers, including Orange Sweetbrier X, a very promising 
red Nov. yearling sired by Independence X, and out of Miami 
Sweetbrier X, by Baron Abbotsburn X; her dam being Lady 
Banff, by Imp. Lord Banff, and granddam, Imp. Sweetbrier 
17th, imported by W. D. Flatt. 

The female offering includes Roan Sweetbrier X, a roan 38- 
year-old Sweetbrier, of ideal type and quality, and we believe 
one of the best bred and most valuable Polted Durham heifers 
that has .been offered for sale. Other good ones of equally 
choice Scotch breeding are included, some not as fat as they 
should be to bring their value, but with the outcome for the 
buyers. The cows are bred to herd bulls of choicest Scotch 
breeding, principally to Independence X, a roan Orange Blos- 
som 3-year-old, of the ideal short-legged, deep bodied, thick 
type. Write forthesale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 
and we will be glad to meet you sale day. 


FRED KREPPERT| 
JOE SHAVER { Aucts. Mi. YOAKAM & SON, Webster, lowa 


Webster is on the Museatine branch of the Rock Island Ry., and on the Milwaukee 
Ry. between Ottumwa and Cedar Rapids. 
J. 4, Williams & Son sell Polled Durhams at Grandview, Lowa, April 4th. 























SHORT.HORNS. 


CLO Ieee 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch. They are the get of our superior 
herd bull, Fitz Cumberland. (ne !s out of 
Cumberland Countess and a full brother to Sac Cum- 
berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster, Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd heading material. 

E. 8. FANNING & SONS 
Sac County Nemaha, lowa& 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bu!ls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsen bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull. 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Max- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Rosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Koval families. 

Roans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old, Great 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 

"natin 


VILLAGER’S 


The aristocrats of the Short Horn world, Village 





Greenfield, lowa 














Victor, one of Imp Villagers pxize winning sons nous 
pur herd of Short Horns. We have a few bred co 
and het_ urs for sale; also good young bulls. 


; rc n y GW ate , R.A 
< ° & C. T. VAN LINT, Pella. > CALE 
Six Scotch Short-horn bulls old enough 


for service. Write for prices. 
ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 


SHORT: HORNS FOR SALE “ts 


Bargains. 
own, lowa& 


ive bulls. 18 to 20 months « 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifer 
old, bred to grandson of Cho Go 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, Mar 














PIKE TIMBER CLQDT.UNRNG 


Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age tor salt, ae 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. “— 





Please mention this paper when write 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(39) 5355 
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HORSES. 





ALLL LLLP LLL DLA 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


by a id we ighing from 1500 to 2300 pounds. 
gage ows and take their share 
to eating sti annnein and priced to sell. 
broere cot Ve bave no mares to sell. 


oRAWFORD & GRIFFIN, 


, hand a very geod collection of stallions, ranging from two to six 
These’stallions are good enough 
of the winnings. 
Every one guaranteed a 
n sake _ {al prices for the next thirty days, to make room for 
Barns in town. 


Newton, lowa 


Extra good 









E. J. HEISEL, 





Fremont on M. 


|PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 
& St. L., and C. B. & Q. 


Ten trains daily through 














find any other place. 


| HOW HAVE 65 HEAD OF MAMMOTH JACKS 


that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size, 
When you walk around among the jacks you feel as though you 
were walking around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 
this to impress upon you that my jacks are so very Jarge that they more than 
meet the requirements for size in your community, something you seldom 
If you have a stallion you do not need, | can use him 
in exchange for a jack if you can come at once. 
touring car, truck and medium sized gas tractor plowing outtit. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Proprietor, 
JI Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


and quality. 


] am saying 


In exchange can use a good 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





ined View Stock Farm 


Smpoveed Percheron and Bel 
Standard colors, 4-year-olds, weighing 2 


ian Stallions. 
000 to 2250 Ibs. All 


big boned, good actors, sound and tried breeders—colts to show. Ten stallions fit to head any herd in 
America. tlave a few mares and home bred stallions for sale of above quality and weight. Have been in the 
business 30 years. Horses are fully guaranteed. We will not disappoint you, These horses are priced to sell 
andaresellimg. If yousee them you will buy. Wire us when coming at our expense. A)l trains met by 
appolatmen ol. WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, Iowa. 25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Von 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including senior and grand championship on 
Farceur, best belgian stallion, any age; also first 
on Farceur and his get, first on Farceur and three 
mares, (mares by Farceur); and had junior cham- 
pion Belgian st tallion, a home-bred two-year-old; also 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham- 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel- 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champion- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 


were won by the Param ount exhibit atthisgreatshow. 
Am now offering mares and stallions of the 
Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 
Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi. north of Hud- 
fon and9 mi, southwest of Waterloo, Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 





We Don’t Misrepresent 
and that is why we have sold one of the colts we have 
been advertising in this paper. We have one left, 
and he is a right good one; was two years old last 
July, is black with star, sound, 16 hands high, and 
welghs 1830 pounds; he has good style, good back 
with well sprung ribs, well muscled; has a good. 
heavy flat bone of good quality; in fact he is a very 
thick built, rugged colt with lots of qualfty. — has 
license to be big, since he ts a late colt. He is from 
regular breeding, imported stock, and priced: to sell. 
A. &35.C. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 

STALLIONS 


BELGIA and MARES 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all ratse 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, fa. 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and 
mares for sale, ranging in age from comfag twos 
‘© four-year-olds. More bone, size and quality for 
the price than you often see. Farm 14 miles from 
town, on main line of Rock Island and Interurban 
railroads, 17 miles east of Des Motmes. Call or 
Write, mentioning this paper. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 











Mitchellville, lowa 


NORWOOD FARM 


Clydesdales, Percherons 
and Short-horns 


»tock Dow for sale includes high class €lydes- 
dale stallions and Short-horn bulls. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
R.0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 











BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS | = 


rings SALE. Weanlings, year- 
gs and two-year-olds. All are 
ome. Jou Jou 82228, a 
and . horse, and out of the two 
cae.’ Fr rances 82327 and 
insane $2320. All of our own 
a ng and heavy boned, quality 
om then You will buy them if you 


M,C. BITTERMAN & SONS, 





Nora Springs, lowa 


C.T. AYRES & SON 

bs OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 

trot Potted shows horn’ enste (Pole 
Morgan ‘Norses. Stock forsale. especsilianas, 


20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Most! 
ly Percherons: alse Percheron mares and fillies, 


ry Ts’ prices, $200 and up, 
P, ~P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, lowa 
Clydesdale Stallions 
Ja Mares, inc luding Imp. Str Joseph 19204. 
S. SPEAR Stanwood, lowa 











LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establishment 
We won more prizes than any 

other at Iowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World’s Fairs, 1915. 

We have a ng collection of imported 
Belgian stallions, 5-year-old, 1950 to 2350 Ibs. 
Strawberry roans, blue roans, sorrels, bays. Amert- 
can Belgian stallions, coming 3 and 4, 1700 to 2300 Ibs. 
Choice young mares. 1916 free catalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 
Eight mileswest ef Cedar Rapids. 


Mammoth Jacks 


Two coming 2 years old and 
six coming 4 years old. These 
jacks are large, heavy boned, all 
black, white points. Raised in 
northern Iowa., Acclimated to 
cold climate. Send for descrip- 
tions. Address 


FORT DODGE SERUM CO., Fort Dodge, la 
Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for sale. Stallions 
mostly coming threes. Some older, including ten 
that weigh over atoneach. Come and see them at 
farm and at barn in town. Write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


HART BROS., 


Stallions 


Percherons and Belgians, 
two to six years old. Ten 
4-year-olds ton aad better. 
Many others that villmake 
ton horses. _— better 
for less mone 


SINGMASTER. & WALKER 
Sioux City, lowa 


Glover Leaf Farm Percherons 


FOR SALE 


Aged marte, yearling stallions and weanling stud 
colts. Mares all bred to 2200 Ib. Intrepide Mares 
are regular breeders and broke to work. Prices rea- 















Osceola, Iowa 








— Inspection invited. Farm two miles east 
— TISSERAT, Perry, lowa 





EG. Percheron Stallions— 
29 ton and 2200 Ib. 4 and 5 yr. olds, 
44 coming 3s, 41 coming 2s, 29 registered 
mares for sale. 19 Belgian stallions. 
Fast trains all directions. 
FRED CHANDLER, 
an *| Route 7, 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all om quality. Pontes at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or 
TER w YCHOFF,.Jamatieca, lowa. 














POLAND-CHINAS. 





to offer, of extreme big type and big breeding, the only kind we ever raised. 
August and September farrow. The greater part are large enough for immediate ie 


Again and Ruebel’s Jumbo. Prices, $20, 825 and $30 
for quick sales. One outstanding Aug. pig at $100. 


PLDI AIA 


Big Boned Poland-China Fall Boars 


Ve have 50 head of 
Sires, Longfellow 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, Archer, 0’ Brien Co., lowa 





M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of our sows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visit us or write. cahentas county, north. 
west lowa, where big types originated. 





15 Big Type Poland- 
China Gilts 


Bred for April and May farrew. 
$35 to S40 each. 

Send check and we will ship 

what you want or return the 


chec 











So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, lowa 





HORSES. 


CHESTER WHITDS. 








The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every staillon owner needs the **‘Handy”’’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACKES’ 
FAKMER, Des Moines, lowa. 














YOR SALE—One registered Percheron stallion, 

5 years old; one 3-year-old stallion, suitable for 

range: one registered Short-horn cow; two registered 

Short-horn, heifers, bred for bgef; and beef cattle; 

one 7-months-old Short-horn Uull calf; one 5-year- 

old jack. Write FRANK O. PALMER, Rock- 
bridge, Lllinois. 





JKKSEYS. 
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island and 
American bred 


ARMAGH — = 








We have some extra good bulls of breeding age and 
younger for sale also a few choice cows and heifer 
calves, Can furnish grade cows and hetfers, sired 
by or bred to our herd leaders, Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, Lmp., and Diploma’s Executor 1340862 

Farm adjoins town. Write for price list. 

ARMAGH JEKSEY FAKM, 
GEO: W. SEEVERS, Prop. E. S. WARREN, Mgr. Oukkaloosa, Ta. 





MOLSTEINS. 


_—n—c—o77"_rrrreeeer 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 Iba. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKHAY BROS., Waterloo, lowa 








——_— POLL. 


Bulls— Red Pollied— Bulls 


Four good, large onesof serviceable ages, several 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 

Algona, lowa 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401- 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write. 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 














ABERDEEN.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America. and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin ©, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy butit, of good feeding type and 
quality. Stngly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchelivinte, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a ‘show bull, tome 
andsee them. They haveindividual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 
Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


Five good, busky bulls from 13 to 16 mos. old. Also 
females bred or with calves at foot. We breed for 
size and quality. The iarge, young Blackbird bull, 
Bredo 2d 17#271. in service. Write or come. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN, Damont, Iowa 


Cloverton Angus Bulls 
and heifers, siredby a son of the noted bull, Oakville 
Qutet Lad. WARD E. BENSON, Stanwood, lowa. 




















From one to eight years 
Percheron Stallions old. These horses all have 
quality, size and plenty of bone. Our eight-year-old 
herd horse is for sale. This horse must be seen to 
be fally appreciated. Our prices are low and our 
terms are your terms. 8. MOHLER & SON, R. 2, 
Marion, fowa. 





Reg. Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


Two, three and four years old, 1600 to 2000 lbs.; guar- 
anteed breeders; blacks, grays and chestnuts. Price 


$300 and up. Come at once 
DR. H. A. ALCORN, ADAIR, (OWA 
Two Clydesdale Stallions {v0 7ee™ ola next 


each in March; well bullt and good quality. Priced 
to se Il. G EO. \ V. LEFFLER, Hillsboro, lowa. 








puaryx siliie STREAM, Creston, Ie. imported 
ind home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
All ages at reasenabie prices, 


stallions and mares, 








POLLED DUBHAMSS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls. ef serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Weecan sultyeu. Address 


4. L. RYON, er J. ¥. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 

















Originators of the 
Famous O. I. 


Swine 1863 















Two0O.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Ibs. 


=, > 
Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding mcrub 9 
ho 


Wills ship you sample pair N 

of these famous hogs ontimeand ~« 

give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders p> 
shi rs of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. 
Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 


Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
572 Vickers Bldg., ClevelanJ, O. 


For Sale—Fall and Summer Boars 


out of Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
and Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order for a spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 
champion Bobat’s Modeler. 
G KO. BO BST, 





Hampton, Iowa 


‘ \ and € HESTEK WHITES. Bred 
« sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 


Write for prices and circular. Fred Ruebush, Selota, 111.4) 





DUROC- J C-JERSEYS. 


eee 


Immune Duroc Fall Boars 


September farrow. Weight 200 pounds and over 
Herd heading prospects of the best of breeding, im- 
mune and priced to sell. 

M. C. CRAMER & SON, 


20 Duroc Gilts for Sale 


bred to sons of Migh Model and Climax to far 

row in April Choice individuals. Prices 635 and $40. 
Send check and we wil! fill your order or return check. 
w. J. WENDT, Remsen, lowa 





Monroe, lowa 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest me: 
identification for Hog 


r o 
Ff. S. Burch & Co., 16ew. Hurea St. Chieago 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent witb mo capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CARBY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, I. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make big money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a speciality. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, IOWA. 


H. S. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEE 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducted sales in eight states the past season. 


H. S$. W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CLEAR FIELD. 


IOWA 


























POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


One July and four np gl yearlings 
—sons and grandsons of prize winne 
‘Guten lowa 


L$. HUNTLEY & SON, 
POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE 


J.J. LYNCH, Laurens, Lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





WG. KRASCHEL:i750°5 
MARK W. EDDY Livestock auctioneer 


__ FONTANELLE, 1OWA and breedet of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-horns 


0, S, JOHNSO LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON. IOWA 
Please mention this paper 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


March 31, 1916, 
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“A Royal Car for His Majesty the American Farmer” 



































































































































































































































































































































No carbon trouble 








No valve grinding 





Two of the many advantages of the 






(ONAN 


= 





Free from trouble and expense 





Ask any owner of a Moline-Knight and he will 
tell you that he has no carbon trouble—this 
mean that every drop of gasolene is consumed, 
insuring not only a saving in your gasolene bills, 
but no extra expense for valve grinding, to say 
nothing of the loss of the use of your car. 


The high efficiency of the Moline-Knight Motor 
=—the smoothness and sureness of the sleeve 
valve action due to large, quick openings for in- 
take and exhaust—the elimination of poppet 
valves with their trouble making, weakening 
springs and noisy tappets—will alone decide 
you in favor of the Moline-Knight. 


But the Moline-Knight has other advantages 
such as instantaneous getaway—less consump- 
tion of fuel per horse power, more power per 
piston displacement—simpler parts, fewer parts 
—less to get out of order—freedom from trouble 
and expense. 
It’s a beauty, too 

“ Mechanical refinement, long life, extra power, 
every convenience and extreme beauty,” dee 
scribe the Moline-Knight “40,” a distinctly 
family car. ll steels, woods, upholstery, 
leather and other materials used in the con- 
struction of the Moline-Knight cannot be better 
because the world’s markets and craftsmanship 
have not yet produced anything superior. 





AUN EL 





WHAT SLI 


The illustration shown above will give you only 
a vague idea of the wonderful easy, graceful 
body lines and the high polish, mirror-like) 
finish. The chassis is the strongest, most rigid 
and yet one of the lightest in weight—your 
beforehand assurance of economy in gasolene 
and tires over country and city roads. 


In considering a car for use in touring through 
the country, the springs you ride on are mighty 
important—and here again the Moline-Knight 
excells, The Moline-Knight rear spring con- 
struction is known as double compounded semi- 
elliptic, giving the car that soft, velvety, easy 
riding quality so much desired. This unusual 
spring construction costs more than the ordinary 
kind—but everything must be the best of its 
kind to find a place in Moline-Knight con- 
struction. 


Nothing extra to buy 





The Moline-Knight “40” comes to you complete 
to the last detail—no extra expense in equipping 
it—“One-man” Mohair top, top cover, inside at- 
tached curtains, automatic wind shield, electric 
horn, tonneau lights, gasolene gauge on rear 
tank, speedometer, oil gauge on dash, dash light 
illuminating entire instrument board, foot rail, 
robe rail, tire irons, complete set of tools, jack, 
tire repair kit, and power driven tire pump. 


Write Quick for New Catalog 


You can’t possibly find a bigger value for your meney than the Moline-Knight 
“40” Touring Car, seven passenger, 40 H. P., at $1450. Write today for our 
new catalog, giving specifications in detail, also illustrating and describing the 
Moline-Knight “50.” All Moline-Knight cars are sold under a warranty. 
Look before you leap—investigate before you buy—get our catalog. 








Moline Automobile Company, Inc. 


302 Seventh Street 


East Moline, Illinois 














